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PREFATORY NOTICE 


BY 
JOHN S. BLACKIE 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


I think it right to say a single word by way of pre- 
face to this book, not from the conceit that a work 
from the pen of the author of the admirable treatise on 
‘Romaic and Modern Greek’* requires any recommen- 
dation from me; but because, the work having been 
undertaken at my request and for the use of my classes 
in the University, it seems natural that I should state 
my reasons for having wished its production, and the 
manner in which I intend to use it. 

The natural method of learning languages is by 
hearing and speaking, which the invention of letters 
and the multiplication of books have supplemented by 
reading and writing. The best method of acquiring a 
foreign language, whether dead or living, will of course 


*1 am glad to see that Lord Broughton, in the last edition 
of his Travels in Albania &c. (vol. 2. p. 477.), speaks of this 
work in the following terms of well-deserved eulogy: “Pro- 
fessor Blackie’s lecture, amongst other benefits conferred 
upon the students of Greek literature, has given occasion to 
a treatise which appears to me to contain, on the whole, more 
valuable information and sound criticism on the subject in 
question, than any which has hitherto come under my notice. 
The title-page of the pamphlet is as follows: ‘Romaic and 
Modern Greek, compared with one another, and with ancient 
Greek, by James Clyde M. A.’” 
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be that in which the greatest amount of hearing, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing can be compressed, in well 
graduated lessons, into a given amount of time. Some 
minds will profit more by one of these elements of 
complete indoctrination, and others by another; but 
the greatest progress will unquestionably be made by 
him who knows to avail himself of the resources of all 
the four. | 

In our schools and colleges, from causes that cannot 
be detailed here, the important exercise of speaking 
Latin and Greek has fallen into disuse, and, till that 
be resuscitated, the importance of the element of writ- 
ing, which supplies its place, can scarcely be over- 
rated. Writing indeed, even if the practice of speaking 
were in full play, could in no wise be dispensed with; 
for, though inferior to speaking in ease and flexibility, 
it igs superior in accuracy and architectural massiveness. 
As matters now stand however, writing must be plied 
with double vigour; otherwise the learner will never 
get command of the language in a masterly way, as a 
fencer has command of his foil, but can only know it 
passively, as brutes stand in relation to sensuous im- 
pressions, which they receive and recognise, but can- 
not use, 

How then is the writing of language to be practised ? 
Plainly, as speaking is practised in the natural method; 
and, as this proceeds on the foundation of hearing 
— of which indeed it is but the reflection — s0 
writing must be conducted by a well-calculated appli- 
cation of the materials presented by reading. Now, in 
the ‘exercise- books’ often used by teachers for incul- 
cating the elements of Greek and Latin composition, 
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this very obvious principle is disregarded. The learner 
reads one thing in a book, and in another book writes 
another and an altogether different thing. The evil 
consequences of this are manifest. The great mass of 
the materials presented by the reading lies as a dead 
store never called into service, and the scholar, know- 
ing that he will never again have to employ what he 
reads, gets into the habit of passing it over in a perfunc- 
tory way, and throwing it aside, as a lawyer does those 
facts of the case he is pleading today which contain 
no principle bearing on the case he may be pleading 
tomorrow; while the written exercises present a wholly 
new set of words, phrases, and instructions, which are 
either given into the learner's hands without any de- 
mand on his memory, or contain problems too difficult 
for solution by a tyro of the most limited experience. 

The proper course to be taken, instead of this slo- 
venly and insufficient method of ‘exercise - books’, is 
quite obvious. The teacher must himself write out exer- 
cises formed upon the model of the reading -lesson, so 
that whatever is read today will certainly be required 
tomorrow, or next day, for the performance of the 
written exercise. This is the way in which I have 
always proceeded in my junior class; and, in order to 
make the original impression, received from reading, 
be repeated as frequently as possible — in the fre- 
quency of which repetition the great trick of learning 
languages consists — I have insisted that the exercise, 
after having been made by the student, and corrected 
publicly by the Professor, be carefully transcribed into 
a book, subject to the inspection of the Professor, or 
the class - tutor. 
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In such exercises, there are obviously two things to 
be attended to, viz. the mere furniture. of words, and 
their scientific disposition, or Syntax. The first pre- 
sents no difficulty. That teacher must be extremely dull 
and stupid who cannot take the materials presented 
by the reading, and. put them into some new shape 
that shall:try at once the memory, and the wit of his 
scholars. But the management of the Syntax is more 
delicate. The mere words may be used as they oceur, 
but the Syntax should be proceeded with in an orderly 
fashion, so that the progress may be, as much as pos- 
sible, from the simple to the complex, from the obvious 
" to the subtle. The teacher must therefore take special: 
care ‘not to confuse his scholars, by giving sentences 
implying a curious knowledge of .the respective func- 
tions of the Subjunctive and Optative for example, be- 
fore the formation of the simple independent sentence 
has. been mastered; and he ought to make notes, in 
the margin of his book, of the points of construction 
which, as they occur, he helps the scholar gradually to 
evolve from his reading. Afterwards, to nail the whole 
down surely, he may compose notes, and dictate them 
to the students, with distinct reference to the several 
exercises, by which the most important principles of 
Syntax are gradually worked into the hving conscious- 
ness of the learner. 

It is manifest however that, with the greatest care, 
it will be difficult for the teacher to elicit a systematic 
whole of syntactical doctrine merely out of the mate- 
rials presented by the reading. especially if, as in the 
meagre way of the Scotch universities, he sees the 
greater part of his students only for one short campaign 
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of five months. To remedy this defect, it seems expe- 
dient that he should have at hand a good manual of 
Syntax, concise, but scientific and complete, to which 
he may constantly refer the student, and which, in 
point of bulk, ‘shall be so manageable as to be easily 
mastered by a diligent youth in the course of a single 
session. 

Not finding any work of this kind that exactly suited 
my views, I might have been forced to put together 
something of the sort for my own use; but, having 
happily met, in Mr. Clyde, with a gentleman in whom, 
from his skill as a teacher, and his habit of philoso- 
phical analysis, I had the greatest confidence, I have 
been enabled to get the want supplied without inter- 
rupting the course of more important studies. 

I have only to add that, though I read a consid- 
erable part of the manuscript, I am not entitled to the 
slightest degree of praise for any of the good things 
that this work will be found to contain. As little can 
I be blamed for whatsoever spots the sharp-eyed critic 
may discover in a body otherwise fair. Had I not 
known, from the most sufficient experience, that Mr. 
Clyde is a man able to fight his own battles against any 
grammarian in Christendom, I should never have asked 
him to do the work. 


Epinsura@u 1, September, 1856. 


JOHN S. BLACKIE. | 


AUTHORS PREFACE 


TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


The most obvious, and, though mechanical in its 
nature, practically perhaps the most important improve- 
ment in the present edition, consists in the separation 
of all examples from the text, continuously with which 
they were formerly printed. Standing apart, the 
examples now catch the eye readily; and the longer 
paragraphs, broken up thereby, present to students a 
less formidable aspect. 

My main objects however in re-writing the whole 
work have been to sift and enrich the subject-matter, 
to arrange it better, and to state it both more precisely 
and more simply. | 

In preparing the first edition, I derived most aid, 
as was mentioned in my former preface, from Jelf’s 
Kthner, Madvig, and Asopios. For the enrichment of 
the subject-matter in the present edition, I am so 
little indebted to any book save Crosby’s Greek Gram- 
mar* that I mention it alone here; and besides I refer 


* A Grammar of the Greek Language by Alpheus Crosby, 
Professor of the Greek language and literature in Dartmouth 
College, 37' edition, Boston: Crosby and Ainsworth, 1865. 
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to it particularly hereafter, wherever my obligations to 
it have been considerable. . 

With a view to precision, the comparison of Greek 
usage with that of the Latin language has been more 
frequently instituted and further pursued than in former 
editions. 

The illustration of Greek idioms by modern instances, 
which has been often reported to me as a peculiar ex- 
cellence of this work, will be found on a still larger 
scale m the present edition. 

The English Summary and the Chapter on Accents — 
have been added at the suggestion of gentlemen who 
have either tested the book by teaching with it, or 
who on perusal have been so far pleased with the book 
as to take an interest in its improvement. 

The Greek Summary was originally written for the 
purpose of assisting teachers who might aim at the 
free speaking of Greek to conduct the parsing lessons 
in Greek. But I am not aware that oral sentence- 
making, an exercise as beneficial in teaching Latin 
and Greek as it is in teaching French and German, 
has in a single instance either begun with or attained 
to the parsing of Greek words in the Greek language, 
and there is not the smallest chance of such an attempt 
being made now; for all teaching is now environed 
and limited by examinations not one of which offers 
a single mark for so odd an accomplishment. Neverthe- 
less, the Greek Summary is reprinted, partly because 
historically it belongs to the work, partly because it 
can hardly fail to interest both teachers who have not 
ceased to grow, and students who in respect of Greek 
are growing apace. 
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As before, the Indexes are intended to enable the 
student both to consult the work on any particular 
subject , and to examine himself on its contents. 


EpinsuraH 1. October, 1870. 


JAMES CLYDE. 
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GREEK SYNTAX 


WITH A RATIONALE OF THE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Object of the Work. 2vvtaiis = compositio = 
,»a putting together’. Rules of Syntax therefore are rules 
of composition; and the object of this work is to investi- 
gate the rules according to which Greek words are put 
together (Guvtarrovras) in speech. 


Obs. 1. Rules of Syntax not Arbitrary. Because speech ex- 
presses thought, the rules of Syntax are based on the principles 
of logic. As the simplest thought implies two ideas, and consists 
in mentally affirming — to take the most common and intelli- 
gible form* of the mental act — them of each other; so the 
simplest sentence contains two words or phrases, with the addi- 
tion generally (§. 9. Obs, 1. c.) of some lingual contrivance that 
marks outwardly the inward affirmation of the mind, These indis- 
pensable elements of a sentence have been called by logicians 

Subject == what is spoken about, 

Predicate = what is said about the subject. 

Copula = the lingual contrivance above-mentioned. 

Whether the subject and predicate be made up of many words 
or of few, these words, besides themselves representing ideas, 
are combined in forms which vary so as to represent also the 
relations of the ideas to each other. Consequently, not only the 
general structure of a sentence, but all the ways of combining 


* Each mood of the verb answers to some form of the 
mental act, or rather to several of them; for there are more 
forms of the mental act than moods in the verb. 
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words in its several parts, i. e. all the rules of Syntax find their 
ultimate justification in correspondence with the laws of thought. 

Obs. 2. The Copula. Many discard the word copula, and 
consider that which it is used by others to denote as forming 
part of the predicate — a mere difference of terminology. What is 
meant however by the copula or tie in a sentence is precisely that 
without which words do not generally make a sentence. 

Good God! John fighting! = two exclamations. 
Good is God. John is fighting! = two sentences. 

The finite substantive verb pronounced without emphasis 
is more especially regarded as the copula, which else is recog- 
nised in the ending of some other finite verb. On this account 
it is that the verb is so called, verbum, the word by way of emi- 
nence, ojuca (eigo = I say), the telling part of speech i. e. the 
part of speech without which nothing can be told. Only such 
forms of the verb as have personal endings are called finite, be- 
cause they only are confined to one number and person; and in 
contrast with them stand the infinitive forms, which go with any 
number and person.* The personal endings of the finite verb, 
when made to correspond with the number and person of the 
subject, refer the verb to the subject: in other words, the per- 
sonal endings of the finite verb fit it to be the copula or tie 
between subject and predicate. 

Obs. 8. The Simple Sentence. A sentence that has but one 
finite verb in it is a simple sentence; and such a sentence may 
consist of but one word, the indispensable finite verb. The only 
part of the English verb by which a complete thought can be 
expressed in one word is the imperative; but in Greek, owing 
to the greater wealth of personal endings possessed by the verb, 
affirmation and wishes, as well as commands, can be expressed 
by the verb unaided. Of the following three examples, the last 
equally with the first and second, is a complete simple sentence. 

Dv xhovetos si 
av mhovetece == thou art rich. 
IThovtets 
It must not however be supposed that the simple sen- 


* Latin affords the clearest illustration of the finite 
forms changing with number and person, while one and the 
same infinitive form goes with all numbers and persons. 


Ego  aegrot-o Dico me 
Tu: - -as - te 
Quis - -at - neminem 

aerrotare., 
Nos - -amus - nos grovare 
Vos - -atis - vos 


Omnes - ant omnes 
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tence is necessarily short. Any amount of descriptive matter 
may accompany the subject, provided it be conveyed by adjec- 
tives or adjectival phrases; and not only may the verbal predicate 
be accompanied by an object similarly described, but any amount 
of circumstantial matter, for instance as to time, place, and manner, 
may be grouped around it. The simple sentence is not there- 
fore necessarily short; but, whether long or short, a sentence is 
simple if it contain but one finite verb. 


Obs. 4. Sentences Compound and Complex. A combination 
of simple sentences is also called a sentence; but, for distinction’s 
sake, the simple sentences themselves are then called clauses. 
The combination is called a compound sentence if the clauses 
are combined with one another by coordination; and a complex 
sentence if they are combined by the subordination of some to 
others: e. g. 

Thou art rich; but I am poor == Compound. 
Though thou art rich, thou art not happy = Complex. 

Every subordinate clause is in its nature substantival, ad- 
jectival, or adverbial, i. e. does the work of a substantive, an 
adjective, or an adverb, — a fact which recurs in all languages, 
because it answers to the necessary organisation of thought. 
Substantival clauses are twofold: 

Declarative, as ‘I say (what?) that etc.’ 
Interrogative, as ‘I ask (what?) whether etc.’ 

Adjectival clauses are of one kind, and, being always in- 

troduced by some relative pronoun, are therefore called 
Relative, as ‘I (what sort of?) who know ete.’ 

Adverbial clauses are introduced by a great variety of con- 
junctions, and denote the manifold circumstances of an action, as 
its where, its when, its how, its cause, its aim, its result. 


Obs. 5. Infinitival Clauses. The so-called infinitival clause 
in Greek and Latin is not stricly speaking a clause; because a 
clause is a sentence, and the finite verb is necessary to a sentence 
(Obs, 2). Nevertheless, the infinitival clause is often translated into 
English by means of the finite verb, which shows that it differs only 
in form from the sentence properly so called: it is indeed a brief 
and neat way of expressing the subordinate clause after verba 
sentiendi et declarandi; so that the phrase infinitival clause is 
not without justification. In Greek, there are also participial clauses, 
so called because they also imply a sentence; and the English 
language is flexible enough to represent without clumsy circum- 
locution the three forms of the Greek: e. g. 
Olda ore of avPeaamor Byntod story = I know that men are 
mortal. 
Olda tovg avPeanovgs slyat Fyntovs = 1 know men to be 
mortal. 


1* 
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Oida tovg avPeaxovg Pyntovs ovtas = I know men as being 
mortal. 
The Latin language, with its usual rigour, admits of only 
one form, the intinitival, Scto homines esse mortales. 


§ 2. Method of the Work. Since words form the mate- 
rials of Syntax or Composition, and the rules of Syn- 
tax depend on the meaning of words and of their gram- 
matical forms (§ 1. Obs. 1.), it is proposed first to review 
the words of the Greek language according to the usual 
classification of the parts of speech. Not that this clas- 
sification is perfect; for, however sharply distinguished 
from one another these different parts of speech at first 
sight appear, they do nevertheless imperceptibly pass 
into one another. But the common classification is prob- 
ably not more imperfect than any other that might be 
invented, since in thought, as well as in language, there 
are no boundary lines, but only border-territories; and 
it has the great advantage of being already familiar to 
the student. The rules of Syntax themselves will then 
be treated of, first as they relate to words, next as they 
relate to sentences. The whole work therefore is divided 
into three parts. 

I. The Materials of Syntax. 
II. The Syntax of Words. 
III. The Syntax of Sentences. 


Obs. Irregularities in Greek Syntax. The student must not 
expect to tind every difficulty solved in this work. The analysis 
of language proceeds on the supposition that it is the: articulate 
expression of mind; but mind is not always or merely logical. 
Thought is often unclear in itself, often complicated with emo- 
tion; and to the imperfections of mind must be added the im- 
perfections of language. Thought is often too subtle, passion 
too strong, conversation too rapid for language; hence ellipses, 
idioms, and manifold departures from the norm, which are often 
only confessions of weakness, or actual down-breakings on the 
part of language in its attempt to render fully, or to keep pace 
with thought. Besides the logical and emotional elements, euphony * 


* A familiar instance of the power of mere sound, in 
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must also be taken into account; and these magistral influen- 
ces are modified in an endless variety of ways by the peculiar 
genius and fortunes of each people. Syntactical irregularities 
are particularly numerous in Greek. From the variety of dialects, 
and the long duration of the classic era, throughout which the 
analytic forms of language were giowing up by the side of the 
synthetic, without however supplanting them, the totatity of Greek 
appears not so much a continent of fixtures, as an ocean of mov- 
ing forms: and even in one dialect, and at one period of its 
history, that rigid uniformity of construction which the Latin 
observed is not found in Greek. This comparative lawlessness 
seems to have arisen partly from the liberty of the individual 
who, in endeavouring to translate his own mind into language, 
did not so much conform to an objective model as obey the for- 
mative powers within him; and partly from the agility of the 
Greek mind, which looked on the same transaction now as a 
process having a beginning and an end, now asa single act; and 
which regarded itself, in respect to the same operation, now as 
receptive, now as active, and, in respect to the same event, 
now as an immediate witness or even a participator, and now 
as a distant reporter. It is impossible however, by means of 
these, or of any other considerations, to explain all anomalies. 
Jelf ($ 832) justly remarks in regard to some of Kihner’s ex- 
planations of the optative with ay: ‘In this, as in many, if not 
most constructions in Greek, it seems to be unreasonable to try 
to bind down writers to laws-for which no reason can be given, 
and which they evidently did not always observe. It could hardly 


determining the use of lingual forms, is the me of the Scotch 
dialect for J emphatic, or the moi of the French for je em- 
phatic. Thus ‘Moi! je ne ferai rien de la sorte’ = ‘Me! 
I ll do nocht o’ the kin’’. The corresponding forms moi 
and me, in these examples, are not copies of each other: 
both have come into use as emphatic nominatives, because 
the ordinary nominatives, from their mode of pronunciation, 
— je, and the Scotch J being both obscure short sounds — 
were incapable of receiving and transmitting the full volume 
of sound required by emphasis. Accordingly in English, 
German, and Italian, where the ordinary nominatives /, id, 
io, are so pronounced as easily to admit of vocal emphasis, 
no forms are used parallel to the French moi and the 
Scotch me. That which is classical in French and Scotch 
is unclassical, and in fact ungrammatical in English, simply 
because kindred forms happen to be pronounced ore ro- 
tundo in England, and between the teeth in France and 
Scotland. 
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fail to be more profitable if, admitting the exceptional passages, 
we endeavour to catch the shades of meaning which are conveyed 
by the more or less usual construction.’’ The distinct statement 
and rational explanation of these more or less usual construc- 
tions is what the student has a right to require; and he must 
remember that the prevailing’usage is an absolute law to foreig- 
ners, particularly learners. 


PART I MATERIALS OF SYNTAX. 


THE ARTICLE. 
A weak demonstrative Pronoun. 


§ 3. Threefold Force of o 7 16. In English, the 
is only a weaker form of that; and in the modern Ro- 
manic languages, the definite article is uniformly deri- 
ved from Latin demonstratives. Compare 

Alexander tlle magnus. 

Alexandre /e grand. 

Alexander the great. 

nothing of the kin a \ == nothing of that kind. 

The Greek 6 % to is at once a demonstrative, a rela- 
tive, and the definite article. As its originally demon- 
strative force came to be toned down, stronger demon- 
stratives, the substantival adtd¢, and the adjectival odtog, 
both containing its own primitive form (TO), appeared ; 
and out of its demonstrative force arose the relative as ex- 
plained in § 4. This threefold use of 6 1) té is preserved 
in Modern Greek: as the definite article, passim; as 
a demonstrative, 

ig tov Goris Belnon = to him who shall be willing, 
as a relative, in antiquated expressions belonging to the 
Romaic or vulgar dialect. Compare 
(Proverb) ta péever 4 Boa, 6 yodvog dév* ta péover = 
What an hour brings, that a year brings not. 


* This dév, a corruption of ovdév, is the Romaic nega- 
five adverb: mégvet == méger. Compare the classic pegv7] = 


dowry. 
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(Il. I. 125) ra pév wodlov gEexocPouev, ta déidacta: = 
What we pillaged out of cities ‘hat has been 
divided. 
The same threefold use of the article exists in Ger- 
man, as: — 
Der Menfd den id) befreundete, der hat’3 gethan. 


The man whom I befriended, he has done it. 


Conformable to this threefold use of the Greek ar- 
ticle is its kinship in the language. The pronominal 
forms 6, 6s, TOS, tug “may be traced back to a common 
foundation in an old definitive which had two roots, 
the rough breathing and the t, and which performed 
the offices both of an article, and of a demonstrative, 
personal, and relative pronoun”. (Crosby § 147). Donald- 
son ingeniously suggests that 65 became 6 by dropping 
its sigma in such combinations as 6 (¢) dya®og aja, to 
avoid the repetition of the sibilant, just as in similar 
combinations the German adjective drops final r, while 
the definite article retains it. 

Ss ayatss avo became 6 ayaGog avye 


Der guter Mann = der gute Mann j the good man. 


Obs. 1. ‘O 7 to in Homer. a. In reading Homer, the stu- 
dent must not connect 6 7% 70, even when unaccompanied by a 
particle, with a noun, whenever he can: on the contrary, he 
must presume on its demonstrative force, and translate it inde- 
pendently if he can, as (Il. 1. 488—9):_ , 

Avtag uo nye Vyvol TAQENHWEVOS MxUTOQOLOL, 

Avoyeyvng IIniéog viog, modag axnvg Aydlevs = 

But, sitting by the swift-sailing ships, he nursed his wrath, 
Achilles swift of foot, Jove-descended son of Peleus. 

This anticipative use of he is quite according to our con- 
versational and ballad style, as when we say, ‘He was a great 
poet, Milton’, instead of ‘Milton was a great poet’, or, 

‘“When he sank in her arms, the poor wounded Hussar’ (Campbell). 


b. Because 6 7 to was in Homer only beginning to be used 
as an article, those distinctions which, as article, it marks in 
Attic Greek are not to be looked for in Homer. As in Latin 
the context alone guides the student in translating video regem, 
‘I see a king’, or ‘I see the king’, so in Homer the context 
alone determines whether avrég = ipse or = idem; whether 
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adioe = others or == the others i. e, the rest. Where, as in 
(i.m.1) | 

,., Hahor pew ba Heot re nal avéges, 
Homer’s @Adoe == of dddot, Zenodotus would read @Ador, 
which however, being pure lonic, critics do not allow. In a 
few passages of Homer, of aAdoe (Il. XVII. 280), and 6 avrog 
(l. VI. 391) are found as in Attic (8. 7. e.). 


- Obs. 2, ‘O 4 to demonstrative in Attic. In Attic prose, 
the demonstrative force of o 7 to appears only when it represents 
a governing noun omitted before its dependent genitive (§. 8, 
Obs. b.); when it is fortified by particles, by pwév, dé, yae, 
especially; with prepositional phrases (§.6. d.); and in a few 
set expressions, as 

co xal to == this and that, dca to = for this (reason), 
go tov = ebebem = before that (time). 


a, Both the aspirated and the r- forms of the article are 
used demonstratively with wév, dé, yag, even those aspirated 
forms which came to be chiefly relative in force, as (Dem. 248. 18) 

ag pry avatgav, slo ag d2 rovg pvyadas xatayoy = 
destroying some (cities), taking back the exiles to others. 

Both the aspirated and the t- forms are used before a de- 

endent genitive to represent the omitted governing noun (§. 8, 
Obs. b.). But the c- forms are alone found with yé and xa, 
except in the nominative case, where og is used to denote per- 
sons after xad, ~ 

xecl og == ef ig = and he 
and in the formulae 
7 8 Og = quoth he, 7 8 7 = quoth she. 


6. The remarkable Attic formula, which Herodotus also uses, 
y toig mem@troe == among them first i, e. first of all, 


illustrates the demonstrative use of 6 7 10. Compare (Il. V. 395) 
Atdns éy toict xelwgiog = 
Pluto mightiest among them, 
where totoe refers to the preceding zoddot (line 383). The Attic 
usage may generally be explained by the ellipsis of a participle, 
as (Thue, I. 6. 3) 
» tots meam@tor Gt APnvaio: toy te atdnoov xatéFevto = 
And the Athenians were the first of all to lay aside their arms, 


where the insertion of xata®euevorg after rotg would complete a 

regular construction. This formula however became at length ad- 

verbial, vy roig = 290 xavtov, for it remains the same in what- 

ever gender and number xewtog may follow, as (Thuc. III. 81. 6.) 

Ovtas wun nj crac meovywence xad Edoge padloy, doce 
vtois nowtn eyéveto = 
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The sedition went on thus cruelly and seemed to be the more 
cruel, because it was the first of all. 
c. In the style of the N. T. itself, o 4 to is always an 
article; but the quotation from Aratus (Acts 17. 28.), 
tov yao yévocg éonéy == for we are his offspring, 
is an example of its demonstrative use. 


§ 4. ‘O 4 6 Relative. The coordination in form of 
clauses logically subordinate is the primitive structure of - 
language (§ 52), and abounds in Homer, as (Il. XV. 
553): 

Naie 03 wage Touum: 6 dé wey chev tow téneoor = 

And he lived with Priam, who honoured him as a son, 
but literally 6 dé = ‘and he’. This primitive structure is 
also common in the loose style of Herodotus. But, as 
soon as men perceive the logical subordination of a clause 
beginning with he, that, or any other demonstrative, 
the demonstrative word begins to acquire a relative force; 
and, when this perception has become distinct and per- 
manent, the relative force of the demonstrative word is 
established. Thus it is that the English demonstrative 
that has become an English relative. In Homer, it is 
often indifferent whether 6 9 t6 be translated by the de- 
monstrative, or by the relative, as (Il. I. 324—5): 

Ei dé xe un Oonorv, dyad O& xev avrtds Flauct, 
"Ebay obv whedvecot’ 76 of xat dlyvov Fore: = 
And if he give her not up, I myself will come with a 
more numerous following, and take her, which will be 
even worse for him, 
or pausing at her, and making the last clause inde- 
pendent, — ‘that will be even worse for him’. The Ionic 
and Doric writers generally, as well as Homer, use 6 4 16 
as a relative, but in Attic this usage is confined to the 
tragedians, who employ it only in the oblique cases, and 
chiefly in the neuter gender, as (Soph. Oed. T. 1378—81): 
ovdi darusvarr ayalue®? leo, tov... cnectéons gucutév = 
not even sacred images of gods, where of .. [bereft myself.* 


* How nearly related the primary functions of the ar- 
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§ 5. ‘0 » to as Definite Article. The definite article 
is so called, because it either introduces a specification 
which defines the reference of a noun, as 

Laxoctys 0 prddcogog == Socrates the philosopher, 
or alludes to some such specification understood by the 
parties speaking, as 
of tovexovra == the thirty (tyrants at Athens), 
oi &ydexx == the eleven (executioners at Athens), 
te dvo péon == the two (third) parts i. e. two-thirds. 

The understood specification, according to its nature, 
either individualises or generalises the idea of the sub- 
stantive. Thus if I say 6 Bovs == ‘the ox’, it cannot be 
known, either in Greek or in English, whether I mean 
some ox in particular, or oxen in general: that must 
be made out from the nature of the whole statement. 
In 

5 Bods Sdov yonomoratdy gory = 
the ox is the most useful animal, 


ticle and the relative are, even when their forms have come 
to differ, appears by the comparison of such phrases as 
Avcloyos o oteatevous devtegov xl Ilagfovs 
"Avttoyos og écteatrevc™e Sevtegoy éxl IlaePovg. 

This affinity is accurately marked by the language of 
the ancient Greek grammarians, who called both of them 
wofea = articuli = ‘joints’, because both serve eg cvvag- 
tewory Aoyov i. e. for the compacting, as by joints, of dis- 
course, To distinguish them, the article was called ag&gov 
meoraxtixoy, and the relative ag@gov vxotaxtixoy. But 
the position of the article is a mere accident. In Danish, 
and indeed in all the Scandinavian dialects, the article is 
post-positive. Again, as in Latin the position of tlle was op- 
tional, it has happened that the article is praepositive in 
Italian, after the model of ille homo, and post-positive in 
Wallachian, after the model of fomo ille, the Wallachian 
language equally with the Italian being a daughter of the 
Latin. In Homeric Greek too, when o 7 to is a demon- 
strative adjective pronoun, and is followed by a relative, it 
is usually postpositive, as (Il. V. 319, 320.) , 
ove... Lantern ovrvFscrawy tawy ag énéredle Aroundns = 
hor forgot he those commands which Diomedes gave him. 
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the understood specification is the animal so called: on 
the other hand, in 
5 Bods éoqeyn = the ox has been killed, 

the understood specification is the one you and I know 
about. This latter specification, which individualises the 
idea of the substantive, is often expressed by a rela- 
tive clause, as: ‘The ox, which you sold me has been 
killed’. 


Obs. 1. The Article with Common Nouns. a. The use of 
the article to individualise its substantive is precisely the same 
in Attic Greek as in English: but not so its use in generalising 
the substantive. In English, classes are denoted, or, to speak 
more accurately, the type of a class is denoted by prefixing the 
article to the singular substantive, as ‘the fox’, ‘the lawyer’ &c. 
with the single exception of man, who, on account of his singu- 
larity among living beings, is named as God is named: we say 
‘man’, not ‘the man’, just as we say ‘God’, not ‘the God’. In 
Greek, this exception does not exist: and in generalisations, the 
use of the article before the singular is optional. Plato has 
éxecdn 6 avPeuxog Pelag werécye woleas = 
since man partook of a divine element, . 
avigunos Peroratoyv jnusowtaray te Lao ylyveoPar mist = 
man is wont to be the divinest and gentlest of animals. 

With plural nouns, only the individualising power of the 
Greek article can be imitated in English: its generalising power 
is possessed by the English article in the plural with adjectives 
only, as of xdovotoe = the rich, 

b, With common nouns, the article has also, and especially 
after numerals, a distributive force, as . 

dlg tov wnvosg == twice a month, 
due volte il mese = gweimal den Donat. 

Obs. 2. The Article with proper Names. a. Names of per- 
sons do not require the article, not even with a demonstrative 
(§. 7. a), as ; ; 
ovtocl Anxatoverog = this Apaturius here, 
Especially, they do not take the article when they are followed 
by a defining phrase which itself begins with the article, as 

Swxugatns 0 prdocogmos = Socrates the philosopher. 

In general, the article should not be prefixed to proper names 
except when the bearer of a particular name is to be distinguished 
from all his namesakes, either as being pre-eminent, or as hav- 
ing been previously mentioned. Thus 6 Swxgarng is admis- 
sible, either as referring to the famous sage, as we say ‘the 
Chisholm’ to distinguish the head of the clan; or as denoting 
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some particular Socrates already spoken of.* In like manner, 
@sog may have the article prefixed. In 1. Cor. 15. 58, Kvgtog 
occurs first with and then without the article. As we say Pha- 
raoh, so the Greeks used Baotlevg without the article for the 
Persian king. Sometimes however proper names are accompanied 
by the article without any apparent reason. The generalising 
power of the Greek article with plurals (§. 5, Obs, 1.) holds in the 
case of proper names, as 
"Elinveg in opposition to of BagBagor. 

b. Names of phaces (§. 8. Obs. a.) commonly take the ar- 
ticle; and with the appended specification of mountain, river &c. 
are variously written, as ; 

0 Evgeatns xotamog, 0 xotapos 6 Evgeatne, Ztxedla 7) vjo0¢ 
but the first of these formulae is the most common. 


Obs. 3. The Article with Quasi-Proper Names. Names of 
striking natural objects, of occupations, arts and sciences, of 
virtues and vices, of near relatives, and of familiar places, be- 
cause they denote what is capable of being personified or re- 
garded as unique, may, like proper names, be used without the 
article, particularly when governed by a preposition. Most of 
these usages are paralleled in English. The English poet can 
sing of ocean’s roar and of ‘sun, moon and stars’ without the 
article: and we may ask a child, ‘What does father say to this?’ 
father being, in the child’s language, not the name of.a class, 
but the name of an individual, i. e. a proper name. So also 
we talk of a man being ‘on ’Change’, or ‘at church’, or ‘in town’, 
as the Greeks talked of a man being é» aoret, év wyoea. 


Obs. 4. More or less frequent Use of the Article. Only 
the most general rules can be given for the use of the article in 
English; and Greek practice is still more inconstant. Because 
6 7 to detines, it is more used in prose, especially in philoso- 
phical compositions, where clearness and precision are first ne- 
cessities, than in poetry and rhetorical compositions generally, 
where rapidity and vivacity are subserved by its omission. Greek 
writers were, in regard to this matter, urged by opposing in- 
fluences, the prestige of ancient example, on the one hand, in- 
viting them to omit the article where it might be used, and the 
tendency of the language towards analytic development, on the 
other hand, inviting them to use it, where it might be omitted. 


* In German, the definite article is prefixed to the names 
of inferiors whose position in the household is well known, 
as Der Johann foll bas Pferdb bringen == ‘John is to bring 
the horse’; here the article alludes to the understood speci- 
fication who is our coachman. 
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Owing to this development, the later the author the more fre- 
quent is its use; and not till after the classical era did the ar- 
ticle come to be used wherever it possibly could, as in the Greek 
of the present day, and in French. 


§. 6. Substantival Phrases formed and declined 
through all cases by means of the Article. These are 
formed _ . 

a. With infinitives, as 

TO apaotavery == il peccare = sinning. 

b. With adjectives and participles in both numbers, 
the corresponding English idiom being confined to plural 
adjectives *, as 
of 6diyot == the few, the oligarchy, 
of woddot == the many, the mobocracy, | 
of Zyovteg = the rich, of rvyovteg = chance people, 

& wiovorog the rich man, 0 Bovddpevog = whoever will, 
K8o0¢ 5 Baotdedav== Kigog 6 Bacthevg = Cyrus the King. 

Adjectives and participles so used may preserve their 

proper regimen, as 
af tnv natoida apedodytes = 
the benefactors of their country. 

With the neuter singular of adjectives, the article 
forms abstract nouns, as 
to xahdv = the beautiful, but ta xcAe = beautiful things. 
Concrete however are the tragic 

tO éudv, tae == I and all belonging to me. 

Also collective nouns, especially from adjectives in 
-LK0G, as 
10 innixév = the cavalry, 10 wolitixdv = the citizens, 
(te inmenc = horse-exercises), to évavtlov == the enemy, 
76 dadexagudoy (Acts 26, 7) = the twelve tribes. 


* Here also, the German usage is co-extensive with the 
Greek, as 
ber Gute = the good man, die Gute — the good woman, 
bas Gute = the good (absolute), bic Guten = the good people, 
ber Getdbtete = the person killed, die Reifenden = the travellers, 
bas Gefdehene = what has happened. 
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c. With adverbs, mostly in the plural, as 
of navy = the élite, ra évOade = affairs here. 
d. With prepositional phrases, as 
of weoi Adégavdgov = Alexander and his suite, 
of cugi Tdarove = Plato and his school, 
but sometimes ‘his disciples alone’, and sometimes ‘Plato 
alone’, byan exaggeration of the principle that politeness 
lies in indirectness of speech. 


e. With dependent genitives, as 
to t0o0 Jagelov = Darius’ saying. 
The plural masculine of the article with the genitive 
of a proper name is frequent, as 
of Mévovog == Menon’s people, or troops, 
and still more frequent is the neuter plural of the article 
with the genitive of a noun whether proper or com- 
mon, as 
Te THs tUyno == the dealings of fortune, 
ta tv A9nvalov = the interests of the Athenians, 
ta tiv Scaxdveov = of durxovot 
for in Soph. Phil. 497 ra rdv deexovey is followed by 
Toovpevor in apposition. 
f. With whole sentences, as . 
1) Hv weloopev Duds, OS YON NUeS apervar = 
the persuading you that you ought to let us go. 
Obs. 1. The Substantival Infinitive. a, The infinitive with 
the article becomes a noun, only in so far as, by the declension 
of the article, it may represent any case: it still retains its re- 


gimen as a verb, as 
to éxorodny yoapety == the writing a letter, 

and any quality or circumstance attributed to it must be ex- 
pressed not adjectively, but adverbially. The substantival Infini- 
tive, and infinitive clauses used substantively with the article fre- 
quently occur under the government of prepositions; and a great 
variety of circumstances, according to the meaning of the pre- 
Position, | are thus expressed, e. g. cause, as 

ovdiy éxgayGn dea to Fretvor un wageivar = 

nothing was done, because he was not present, 

b, Without the article, the infinitive may be used substan- 

tively in the nominative, as 
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Ovy 780 modlovg byPeovg tye = 
It is not agreeable to have many enemies. 

Hence, with impersonal verbs; for in Ogi Aéyetyv, the infinitive 
Léyeuy is really the subject of det. Also in the accusative case, as 
avapaddouat axoxetvectar = I delay answering, 
for the infinitive really answers here to the question what? and 
expresses the direct object of avaBotiowot, though the true 
nature of this construction is commonly lost sight of in the 
rule that one verb governs another in the infinitive. But the 
infinitive must have the article in order to represent the genitive 
or dative. Neither can the anarthrous infinitive represent a case 
dependent ona preposition. The only preposition ever used with the 
anarthrous infinitive is aved, and that by Herodotus alone (1.210. 8.) 
auth d& aezsofor on alloy, aeyely anavtoy = 

instead of being ruled by others, to rule over all. 


Obs. 2. Adverbial Expressions formed by the Article. Sub- 
stantival phrases formed by the article in the neuter gender, and 
commonly also in the accusative case (§. 16. d.), are largely 
used adverbially, as 

__ what belongs to me (substantival), 
to gud = for my part (adverbial). 


Such phrases are 


TO TQOTOY == firstly, to mavtt == in every respect, 
to devtegov == secondly, to molio: == in most respect, 
tO tedevtacov = lastly, tO oho» 

tO aexaiov = anciently, 70 Evumay == on the whole, 

tO MahaLoy tO éninay 

to dovwov __: t0 nm éov _ 

6 Lovacet = in future, ue melo == for themore part, 
tO vou | ae (Scot. the noo) = to ) MEYLOTOV== for the greatest part 
wo vu now, ta wakiora == in the highest 
talddo = in other respects, degree. 


§. 7. The Article with Pronouns, a. When the de- 
monstratives 00¢, ovtOs, éxsivog are joined attributively 
to nouns, these nouns take the article in Attic prose, 
but are often found without it in the poets, particularly 
after Ode. The order is* | 

. 6 &vBeusog odtos, or ovtos 6 &vFoumos, 


* The demonstratives of quality tocovtog, toLogds, and 
those of quantity tocovrog, tococds, tydtxovtos, rn linoods 
follow the same rule. (§. 27.) 
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the article being prefixed to the noun, and the demon- 
strative either preceding or following both. When an 
adjective or adjectival phrase accompanies the noun and 
article, inasmuch as the adjective and the noun may 
be regarded as expressing one complex notion, the same 
order may be maintained, as 

avrn 4 Orevy d06g¢ or 4 OtEVI) Odd¢ etry, 
but the more common formula is 

" Otevy adty 666¢ == this narrow way. 

b. The article accompanies the possessive adjective 

pronouns when used definitely, as in Italian, 

10 6ov wévog == la tua tra == that wrath of thine, 

6 guds adel@dg = my brother (definite), 

gud adekpds == a brother of mine (indefinite), 
The prefixing .of the article implies ‘the only brother 
I have’, or ‘the one previously mentioned’, at any rate 
‘the one you and I mean’. The formula é xarje 6 ods is 
also used (§. 26.). | 

c. The article accompanies the interrogative adjec- 
tive pronouns when the question regards something 
which has been already mentioned, as 

ta mola; == what? as we say, the what? 
i.e. ‘of what sort are the things you have just mentioned’. 
Compare the French interrogative lequel. 

d. The article is found with a relative pronoun only 
in the peculiar expressions of which 6 ofog od dyno is 
the type (&. 67. Obs. 3. b.). 

e. The two meanings of evdrdg in Homer (§. 3. Obs. 
1, b.), gpse and idem, are in Attic Greek distinguished 
by different collocations of the article with avrdéc. 

6 aurbs dv perm0¢ == the same man (tdem), 
a v ° ° 
S Ionounee abuts t the man himself (ipse). 

f. Ilés and its compounds, with the article, denote a 
total: without it, their force is distributive. 

ta mavta Oéxa == ten in all, 
nevta déxa == ten of each. 
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{ove MECH Y THY nuéecy == the whole day, 
avd mao yuéony == every day. 
In the plural however, even when a total is meant, the 
article is often omitted 
navres &vPowmor = of EvOoumor TAYTES. 
The usual collocation with the article and a noun is pred- 
icative in form (§. 9.), 
" WOltg m&Oa or naOa % NOlsg == the whole city. 
But 7s, and. more frequently dog, is also found in the 
attributive formula (§. 8. a.). 
g. The meaning of @AAeg is thus modified by the article, 
addy zedqo: == another district == alius ager, 
7 Gdn yoo == the rest of the district = religuus ager. 
h. The article intensifies the distributive force of 
Exciregog and &xaoroc, the latter of which however is often 
found without it. The collocation of them, and also of 
&upo and cupdtegoc, with the article and a noun is pre- 
dicative i in form &. 9.) 
TO) OTE cuqotéoco 


aueotégo to) ate 


Obs. 1. Demonstrative Pronouns without the Article. When 
demonstrative pronouns are used, not attributively (§ 7. a.) but 
substantively, the article is omitted; and when the substantival 
demonstrative stands in apposition to a following noun, it must 
not be translated as if it were attributive, as 

(Attributive) tovra to didacnala yoortar = 
they have this teacher, 
(Appositive) tovrm didacnala yeortar = 
they have this man as teacher. 
Even the substantival demonstrative however takes the gender and 
number of the noun to which it stands in apposition, as 
ravty anxoloyla yo7jtot = he uses this as an excuse, 
Compare ea demum est vera felicitas = ‘that indeed is true hap- 
piness’, 


Obs. 2. 0 7 to. Englished by Possessive Pronouns. The 
Greek article supplies the place of the English possessive pronoun, 
wherever, from the nature of the statement, or from the context, 
the possessive reference is already obvious, as 
of yovetg otégyouc: ta téxva = parents love their children, 

6 Bactlevg ovy tm oteatevwatt = the king with his army. 


t aoe == both the ears. 
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Had the children not been the parents’ own, or the army not the 
king’s own, then a possessive pronoun, or some phrase, must 
have been used to indicate whose they were, The French idiom 
agrees with the Greek to a considerable extent, particularly in 
respect to parts of the body, as 

alyo tn» xeEQadny = j'ai mal a fa téte =e I have a headache. 
So does the German. English contains only a few isolated exam- 
ples, as ‘I gave him a slap in the face’, ‘the apple is bad at the 
heart’, 


§.8. The Article with Attributives.* «a. The com- 
mon attributive formula is the same in Greek as in 
English, 

6 ayeFds aie = the good man. 
Agreeably to this formula, whatever words intervene 
between the article and its noun are to be held as attrjp- 
utive. In this way, adverbs, prepositional phrases, and 
even infinitival clauses are converted by the article into 
adjectival phrases, as 


é TOvE Baorhevs == the then king, 
7 Hon xeors == the present favour,’ 
0 petaee t670¢ == the intermediate place, 


q % odbc "A&nvag 606g = the road to Athens, 

Oia thy del pedétny ==on account of the constant 
practice, 

tis ye toly aegaravroy agerys = of his virtue before 
ascending the throne. 

Several such specifications may be put either together 

under one article, as 

Méiuvyote tig 2@v Dadapive wedge tov Hégonu 
vavpaylas , 
or separately with an article to each, as 
Méurynode rijg 8v Dadeauive ris nods tov Héioonyv 
vanperglag = 


a ee a 


* Without the article the adjective, whether before or after 
the substantive, i ig strictly attributive, as wéyag @ofos, or go- 
Bog wéyag == ‘great fear’; but the adjective is more emphatic 
when placed first. 


9? 
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Remember the naval engagement at Salamis against the 
Persians.* 

Very rarely, one of the specifications follows the 
principal noun without the article being repeated with 
it, as (Thue. I. 18. 1.) 

weta THY TOY TuodvvMY xatcéAvoLY éx tig EAcdos = 
after the destruction of the tyrants out of Greece. 


b. Another, and especially in Attic rarer attributive 
formula, which emphasizes the adjective, is appositive in 
form, 

6 avno 6 ayehdc = der Mann, der gute. 
In this formula, the article before the noun is often 
omitted, as in the case of proper names (§. 5. Obs. 2.), 
especially when the subjoined specification consists of 
more than a single word, as (Thue. II. 71. 3.) 
aostic Even nat nooPupulac tis ev exelvorg toig xivddvots 


yevouévns = 
on account of the valour and zeal displayed in those 
dangers. 


Obs. The Article with Nouns in Regimen. a. The formulae are 
7 tov matoog olxta (most common) 
ofx’a tov matedg (common) 
n olxta 7 tov natedg (rare) 
Tow watgos 7 olxda (very rare). | 
The genitive of the noun is attributive in its nature (§. 21. a.); 
accordingly, the first and third of these formulae coincide with those 
for adjectives (§. 8.). The last two, particularly the last of all, 
emphasize the genitive. In poetry, the article is often used with 
the genitive only; but in prose, when the genitive has the article, 
so has the principal substantive, unless indeed one of the two 
substantives is to be emphasized, in which case that one alone 
takes the article. Note particularly the genitive of a district with 
the name of a particular point in it, as (Thue. I. 111. 1.) 
"APnvaior goreatevoay tig Oscoallag ext Bagouior = 
Athenians made an expedition to Pharsalus in Thessaly. 


* The Latin language, not possessing a definite article, 
does not allow prepositional phrases to be connected with 
nouns without the aid of an adjective or participle: 7 év Ze- 
Aawive wayn = pugna Salaminia; or pugna ad Salamina facta, 
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The genitive of the well-known district, by which the spot is de- 
fined, has always the article, the spot itself never. 

Between the principal substantive and its article, other words 
besides genitives may stand with the article, which may thus come 
to be repeated several times in succession, as 

1] TOY TH TIS TOLEWE AQAYLATA NQATCOVT@Y CQeTT = 
the virtue of those who manage the state, 

b. The article representing an omitted governing noun pre- 
cedes the genitive case, as 

n &un olxda xal 4 tov adsigov = 
my house and ¢éhat of my brother. 
The nouns waig, ywoau, Odog, even when they have not occurred 
in the preceding context, are commonly represented by the article, 
so that 
0 tov Gtlinxov = Philip's son, 
els tnv tov Dedinxov = into Philip’s country, 
nee tny Ota tov Og@y mehe took the path through the mountains. 

c. If the governedgioun is represented by a pronoun, the for- 

mulae are 


Demonstratives (§. 27.) Personal Pro- Interrogatives 
and Reflexives (§. 25.) nouns (§. 24.) and Relatives. 
0 fevtov matng . , 

0 natne Exvrov Oo ZaTNE MOV , 
0 RATHE O EXVTOU “ov O NATE ov 0 natn. 


§. 9. The Article distinguishing Subject from Predi- 
cate. In clauses formed by appositive verbs, though 
both subject and predicate may have the article, as 
(Herod. V. 77.) 

of 6° EmoBdrac exadéovto of mayées = 
and the rich were called the horse-breeders, 
or want it, as (Plat. Theaet. 8.) 
MeVIOY Yonwatoy wétooy aviewmog = 
man is the standard of all things; 
though sometimes even the predicate has the article, 
and the subject not, as (Philem.) 
slonvyn gor teyefov == peace is the blessing, the sum- 
mum bonum, 
yet generally, the subject takes the article, the predi- 
cate not, as 
Buctheds éyéveto td mtmyaquuy = 
the beggar became a king, 
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(John I. 1.) @ed¢ av 6 Adyog == the Word was God. 
Adjectives as well as nouns in the predicate want the 
article, even when the adjective is in the superlative 
relative, for the expression of which in English the ar- 
ticle is indispensable, as (Thuc. I. 1.) 

nivnoig yao adtyn weylotn On toig"EAlnoty éyéveto = 
for this was indeed the greatest commotion among the 


Greeks. 

Obs. 1. Kinds of Predicates. According as the predicating 
verb is appositive (§. 62.) and intransitive; or appositive and pas- 
sive; or not appositive at all, but transitive, predicates have been 
classified (Donaldson §. 404.) as primary, secondary, and tertiary. 
These three kinds of predicate exist in English as in Greek; and 
in the following examples, the attributive formula is also given, 
to show that the position of the adjective varies in Greek no other- 
wise than in English; the adjective standing between the article 
and the noun when it is the attribute of the noun, and beside the 
verb when with the verb it makes up the predicate. 

Primary { 9 étga podoxy gory dvtavGa = 
Predicate ( the stone is sor here, lrond 
; alan wétea gorly tytavta = 
Attribute the soft stone ig here, 
Secondary § of Boeg tiucor éxwlntnoay = 
Predicate me cattle Bice sod dear 

: ol tiptoe Boss éExolntnoay = 

Attribute } the dear cattle were sold. 
Tertiary { 69 ta O0n Jevac = 
Predicate I see the mountains white ,* 

. Oga ta levnxa 09n = 
Attribute I see the white mountains. 

In English, as in Greek, the attributive formula marks a distinction 
of persons or things; whereas'the predicative formula marks a dis- 
tinction of conditions in the same person or thing. 

a. The same English adjective does not always translate the 
same Greek one used predicatively, and used attributively : 
Predicative, wovog 0 mais matter = the child plays alone (solus), 
Attributive, 0 povog xaig matger = the only child plays (unicus). 

b. Examples of the Greek tertiary predicate which cannot be 
imitated in English are those descriptive clauses in which some- 
thing is assumed as belonging to the subject, and a quality is then 
predicated of that something: 


* Asmay beseenlowerdown(c), the adjective in the predicat- 
ive formula may either precede or follow the article and noun. 
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iret okvy tov xélexvy = he has a sharp axe, 
Et tO OTOpe wéya = he has a big mouth. 

In English, not only is the position of the adjective attributive, but 
the indefinite article represents 6 7 to. The French however say - 
‘Il a fa bouche grande’, 


ec. In the primary predicate, the copula may be omitted without 
affecting the sense, as 
ot Aoyou wevd eis 
wevdsig of loyou 
But of pevdeig Aoyot =m ‘the false words’. The omission of the 
copula is more common in the third person than in the first or se- 
cond, particularly in maxims and proverbs, and in the initial clause 
of a sentence after the nouns aVAYRN ' reso, Séutc, elnog, the 
adjectives Exouuog, zeotupocs, poovdog, aétog, Svvatog, al’- 
tog, gadtov, yo:dexov, verbals in réog especially when neuter, 
and olow re, Pavpacroy doov, aunyovov ocoy, also in relative 
sentences with ovdeds, as ovdelg og == ‘there is no one who’, and 
sometimes in dependent sentences, as (Il. III. 106.) 


» 


éxed of waides vegqialoe == because his sons are perfidious. 


Obs. 2. Primary Predicative Formula Declinable. When the 
collocation of the primary predicate is preserved, and the finite 
copula is not only not expressed, but not even understood, a really 
participial clause (§. 1. Obs. 5.) is obtained, the present participle 
of tue being understood. Here again appears the great importance 
in Greek of the distinction between the attributive formula and the 
predicative. 

Attributive 6 prlomatere avg = the patriotic man, 
6 avne priomaters (@v)| _ theman when, because 
gptlonatetg (av) 0 avyos if (he is) patriotic. 
Here, as before, the attributive formula marks a distinction between 
man and man; the predicative, a distinction of conditions in the 
same man. This predicative formula preserves its predicative force 
in all cases. 

Attributive § (0) Kveog 0 Bactlevay = 

Nom. Cyrus the king, 
Bactlevor o Kveos == 
Cyrus when he was king. 
Attributive { vx0 toy evrvynoavtay BagBagwr = 
Gen. by those barbarians who have succeeded, 

os vo tay BaugBagwy evtvynoarvtay = 
Predicative by the epee now that they have succeeded. 
Attributive § 1dowoe ésl rotg siovotorg wolitaig = 

Dat. J rejoice over those citizens who are wealthy, 
noowar éxl rlovolots tots xellracg = 
I rejoice over the citizens in that they are wealthy- 


== the words are false. 


Predicative 


Predicative 


Predicative 
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Attributive { évéxgnoay tag éejpovg oxnvag = 
Acc. ime set on fire those, tents which were deserted, 
+ os VENQNOAY TAS OXNVASG EQNLOVE = 
Predicative they eet on fire the tents deserted as they were. 
Obs. 3. Idiomatic use of the Declinable Predicative Formula. 
The participial form of the primary predicate is appropriately used 
with adjectives denoting position when one part of a thing is to be 
distinguished from another part of the same, as 
Zoxatov to Geos == the utmost part of the mountain, 
&xgotg tots xooty == with the end-part of the feet i. e. on 
tiptoe, 
HAQ QLUTNY THY YUTQAY Axgay = along the very end-part, 
i. e. edge, of the pot, 
Here again, the attributive and predicative collocations bear their 
peculiar meanings respectively, as 
(Attributive) 7 wéon ayogo = the middle market-place, 
(Predicative) 7) wyoga wéon = the middle of the market-place. 
In Latin, which has no article, medium forum is ambiguous, meaning 
either the middle part of some market-place, or a market-place 
situated between other two. 


SUBSTANTIVES. 
The noun or substantive denotes an entity, real or ideal. 


§.10. Number of the Substantive. The dual, which 
existed in Sanscrit and Gothic, and in the Anglo-Saxon 
personal pronouns, as well as in Greek, and survives in 
the Lithuanian and Icelandic dialects, is an old plural 
(§. 11*. §.24*b.). Accordingly, not only is the Greek 
dual not now in use; but neither in the New Testament, 
nor in Hellenistic Greek is it found. It properly denotes 
‘not a couple, but a pair i. e. two connected by some 
correspondence or cooperation, as the hands; but it may 
denote any number of individuals, provided their division 
into pairs be implied. 

Obs. 1. Plural for Singular. In Greek as in English, a writer 
may speak of himself in the plural number; and in Greek poetry, 


by an exaggeration of the usus ethicus, which finds politeness in 
iudirectness of speech*, single persons and things are addressed 


* On this principle diversely worked out depend the polite 
formulae foraddressing a single person inthe modern languages. 
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and spoken of in the plural. On the same principle, when in trag- 
edy a woman speaks of herself in the plural, she uses the masculine 
gender as being the more generic. . 
(Soph. Ph. 1885.) gv» roiede rogorg for guy rade tog. 
(Eur. Hec. 403.) roxevoey for pyre. 
Neuter plurals are very commonly used with a singular reference, as 
ta plitara = deliciae == darling. 
Obs. 2. Plural of Proper, Abstract, and Material Nouns. 
a. As we say ‘Shakespeares’, so the Greeks said 
of dnuooPévers == orators like Demosthenes. 

b. As we say ‘kindnesses’ i.e. acts or instances of kindness, 
so the Greeks, but far more extensively and boldly, used the plural 
of abstract nouns for acts or instances of that which the abstract 
noun denoted, as 

ixxoovrys éxéxaoto == he was distinguished for (feats of) 

horsemanship, 
apeadéyot yooto = in senselessness of mind, as if ‘repeated 

acts of senselessness’. 
adware == deeds of blood, § evvotae mm marks of favour, 
avdolqe =m deeds of valour, poavdéae =e fits of madness. 

c. The plural of material nouns denotes sometimes kinds, 
sometimes abundance of the thing in question, as 

olyot = vina == wines, $2veol == lots of wheat. 


Obs. 3. Wumber of the Descriptive Accusative. (§. 16. d.) 
When the descriptive accusative refers to several persons or things, 
it is more commonly plural than singular, 
bad at their hearts, 
bad at heart, 
bad at the heart. 


xanol tag spozas j 
nanol tHy Woyny 


§.11. Cases of the Substantive. Originally, xrodorg == 
‘case’ was applied only to those forms of the noun which 
naturally lean, or, as we now say, depend on some other 
word; but when it came to be applied also to the no- 
mninative and vocative, these, as not leaning or depend- 


~_— 


—_ i 


(English) What do you want? 
P Que voulez-vous ? 
rench Monsieur, que veut-#l? : 
| Madame, que veut-elle? 34. pers. singular. 
(Italian) Che vuol Lila? 34. pers. sing. feminine. 
Ella standing for Vossignoria == ‘your Lordship or 
Ladyship’. 
(German) Was wollen Sie? 34. pers. plural. 


24. pers. plural. 
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ing on any other word, were called dg@0i aru = 
‘upright cases’, and the others, as leaning in their 
attitude, were called wleytar wrw@odese == ‘oblique cases’ .* 


* The origin of the Greek cases is matter of speculation. 
The following theory, chiefly taken from Crosby (§§. 83—91.), 
exhibits at any rate a highly rememberable view of details phi- 
lologically important. 

1st. Stage. No distinction of number or case. 

ly#v, yux == primitive stems. 

24. Stage. Distinction of plural from singular by annex- 
ing @ to the stem. 

Sing. (yOu, yun. Plur. fyfve, yore. 

34. Stage. Distinction in each number between direct and 
indirect relations by annexing ¢ to the stem, and adding » to 
the plural, this » being the same ancient sign of the plural 
which survives in children, oxen. 

Direct Case. Sing. (y#v, yox. Plur. @yOve, yore. 

Indirect Case. Sing. éyOut, yuxt. Plur. osu, puny. 

4th. Stage. Distinction betwpen subject and object. The 
plural forms obtained in the 38 stage have survived in the 
dual; and it is noteworthy that in this ancient plural, the No- 
minative and Accusative coincide, as do also the Genitive and 
Dative. Accordingly, in the 4th. stage of development, the 
Nominative and Accusative are obtained from the Direct Case, 
the Genitive and Dative from the Indirect Case. The Direct 
Case produced the Nominative by assuming final ¢, while the 
Accusative plural was obtained by annexing vg to the stem, 
the » passing in both numbers into its euphonic yowel-substi- 
tute, a, as in 

wélovs (uédaas) welag  rievor tePExor 
Coravor (fercecat) forace decuvvvor Oecxvvaor 
so as to give, instead of the impossible forms yixv, yuxve, 
Acc, Sing. yuma, Acc. Plur. yvzag. 

The development of the Nominative and Accusative from 
one Direct Case is confirmed by the fact that in neuter nouns, in 
which the distinction between subject and object is comparative- 
ly unimportant, these two cases never acquired separate forms, 
but continued to be expressed by the stem in the third declen- 
sion, and in the second by the stem with » appended, which » 
may have been either euphonic, or objective, attaching itself 
on the latter supposition to the Nominative also to mark the 
objective character of the neuter gender. A farther confirma- 
tion is that in the first declension, where there are no neuters 
contrasting with the nouns of nobler gender, feminine nouns 


ee 
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a. The relations of place, as being the simplest and 
most obvious, were probably the first observed and 
expressed; and to the principal of these the three 
Greek cases, in most of their applications, correspond; 


did not assume the subjective ¢ in the Nominative, like the mas- 
culine nouns, but contented themselves with assuming the ob- 
jective v in the Accusative. 

The singular form of the Indirect Case became the Dative 
singular; but, the Dative Plural was formed from the newly 
obtained Nominative plural by adding ¢, so that from fydveg 
was formed y@veot == lyfvor. The Genitive seems to have 
been obtained from the primitive stem by adding -o® for the 
singular, -o» for the plural, additions which recall the now ad- 
Verbial termination -dev == ‘from what place’, as ofxo@ev = 
‘from home’. Homer indeed uses -@ev as a genitival ending, 
witness ££ Alovusnter, ax oveavotey, and even Attic poets 
use {uéev, céFev, Fev as genitives. By common euphonic 
changes, -o# became -0¢, -0, and in the plural, -o@» became -ayv. 

The adverbial termination -@« = ‘at what place’, which 
one is greatly tempted to connect with thee characteristic of 
the Greek Dative, is weed by Homer as a genitive ending, wit- 
ness ovgavod: xeo. And should it be contended that both 
ovenvoHs and xo are adverbs (§. 51.) here, it will still remain 
to be urged that the kindred -g:, which appears in the Latin 
Datives tibi, sibi, nobis, vobis, deabus, sermonibus, rebus, and in 
the Latin adverbs of place ibi, ubi, alibi, is used extensively 
by Homer as an ending for the genitive and dative of both 
numbers. > 9 9 ld > 9 9 

Eevvige = df evvijs, an goreopiy man’ coréwr, 
NLO LYTOPL = TALQ KVTO, GUY OYECGL == VY OxECL. 

The use of -ge as ending for the Genitive and Dative 
indifferently is a confirmation of the theory that these case- 
forms have a common origin; though the etymological connec- 
tion between the Genitive and the old Indirect Case does not 
appear. 

P The final development of the case-forms after, though not 
always out of, the 34 stage, may be thus represented. 
; Singular. N oy) , 
irect ro adding -g¢. om. zug, yung. 
Case lyBv, yuu | dine ora. Acc. lyPuv, yore. 
' adding -o¢ to Gen. t7a¢ , 
ndirect fe, the stem. en, Ly@vog, yumos. 
Case § {xP vt, yout adopting the 
IndirectCase. Dat. 2y@ut, yurt. 
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the Genitive denoting from what place, 

the Dative -. at what place, 

the Accusative - to what place. 
Accordingly, these cases ate capable of expressing the 
above relations of place without the aid of prepositions; 
and these relations of place are precisely those brought 
out by the prepositions construed with each case exclu- 
sively: 2 and emo bring out the from relation of the 
_ genitive, e/g the to relation of the accusative, and éy the 
at relation of the dative, A beautiful illustration of the 


ng er 


Plural. 
. adding -s. Nom. (y@vesg, yures. 
Direct iyOue, yume {ing -ag to a y 
a the stem. Acc, (y#vag, yoxas. 
adding -awy to ; 
Indirect r, the stem. Gen. (y@vav, yuna. 
Cage lzbviv, yonty | deriving a new form from y ) 
the Nom. Pl. Dat. (y@vot, yuxet. 
The above examples belong to the third declension, which 
comprises all stems ending in a consonant or in the vowels 
-v, -t. To the second declension belong the stems in -o, and 
to the first those in -a, -7. The development of case-forms in 
the second and first declensions follows: 


Sing. Nom. doyo-g = Joyos, taple-g¢ == taplag. 
Gen. (doyo-o = Loyou, taulae-o == taptov. 
Dat. doyo-1 = Joya, tople-e == Towle. 
Acc. Adoyo-» = doyoy, tapla-v ==taplay. 
Voc, doyo =doyes, tamlo == Tala. 

Dual.N.A.V. Joyo-¢ = Joyo, TUMLA-E = THLE. 
G. D. Aoyo-tv = doyory, tapla-w = tanlacy. 

Plural N. V. oyo -t ==Joyou, tapla-& = taploe. 
Gen. Aoyo-wv= loyar, TULA - OY = TAULOY. 
Dat. Joyo-eor== Aoyorct,-org tape - For = tapcacot, 
~areg. 
Ace. Aoyo-ag = loyous taplo-ag = taplag. 


The vocative never had a separate case-form, and either 
appears as the stem, the final vowel of which is modified in 
the second declension, or coincides with the case-form of the 
nominative. “ 

The « in the N. A. V. plural of neuters represents the old 
‘g, and, being the euphonic vowel-substitute of y, it marks ap- 
propriately the objective character of the neuter gender. 
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primary local force of the Greek cases is furnished by 
the triple construction of wage, the radical meaning of 
which is beside: thus 

mage tod Baowiwg == from beside the king, 

nage to Bacthet == at heside the king. 

magn tov Bacthkia == to beside the king. 

b. Since there are many local relations besides those 
of from, to, and at; and since the relations of place are 
naturally transferred to those of time and causality, it 
is evident that the case-endings, on being consolidated 
into a determinate system, must have denoted a great 
variety of new derived relations (§. 14. Obs. 2.), and 
that prepositions would be more than ever wanted to 
define their meaning. Farther, duplicates for the same 
relation are sometimes derived from different primary 
relations, so that different case-endings, each with its 
appropriate preposition, sometimes coincide in meaning; 
and this holds in English as in Greek. Thus, an object 
may be situated in regard to some other 

a5 dovoregdc on the lef 
, t, 
ev quoregg == (at the left, 


én’ aguoreod 
| 2g dows ron , to the left. 
The manifold force of the case-endings, and the mani- 
fold force of the prepositions affecting them respectively 
illustrate one another. 


Obs. The Cases in Sanscrit. It militates somewhat against the 
historical accuracy of the theory exhibited in the note to §. 11, that 
the mother-tongue of the Indo-European languages possessed no 
fewer than eight cases. That theory is constructed by reasoning 
upwards through the Greek that has come down to us. By reasoning 
downwards from Sanscrit, it would rather seem that instead of 
proceeding on the distinctions of direct and indirect, of subject and 


, object, men added significant syllables to nouns, for the purpose of 


denoting relations, just as these relations presented themselves and 
solicited expression, which additions were gradually consolidated 
into a case-system more or less extended in different dialects. The 
Sanscrit case-system shews that several relations, which once had 
distinct lingual forms, came to be comprehended under one in both 
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Greek and Latin. The grammarian is thus warned to seek the 
rationale of case-usage, not always in the development of one radi- 
cal relation, known to be involved in a case-ending, or clearly ex- 
pressed by a characteristic preposition, but sometimes also in the 
coalescing of kindred forms originally expressive of distinct relations. 
How far, and in what combinations the Sanscrit cases have coales- 
ced in ihe Greek and Latin respectively, is shewn by the following 
table: 


Sanscrit. 8 Latin. 6. Greek, 5. 
Nominative Nominative Nominative 
Genitive Genitive Genitive, Ablative 
Dative Dative Dative, Instrumental, 
Accusative Accusative Locative. 
Vocative Vocative Accusative 
Ablative Ablative, Instrumental, Vocative. 
Instrumental §Locative. 
Locative, 


§. 12. Radical Force of the Genitive. According to 
the above table, the Greek genttive is also ablative. In 
the absence of all trace of a separate ablative form hav- 
ing ever existed in Greek, this coincidence is sufficiently 
accounted for by the fact that the of and from relations 
are in their own nature intimately connected. Assume, 
the original force of the Greek genitive to have been 
from, the separation expressed by from implies previous. 
connection, i. e. implies the relation expressed by of. 
Accordingly in English, rain, which falls from heaven, 
is also, and for that reason, rain of heaven &c.; and in 
some languages, the of and from relations are confounded. 
in one word, as in the French de, and the German pon.. 
In Greek, they are not uniformly distinguished by se- 
parate prepositions; for though 2§ and exo are distin- 
guishable as out of and from, so kindred are these. 
meanings that 2& and exé are often interchanged, as 


oe eee 


* In this table the case-names are used, not in their con- 
ventional sense, which varies with every language, according 
to the development of the case-system in each; but in their. 
strict etymological sense. 
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(I. John. 2.19.) 2& suciy 2p Gov, cAI ovn Howry 2 E hucdy a 
they went out from us, but they were 

not of us, 
tf on the omode . == they of the porch i. e. the Stoics. 


§.13. Development of the Genitive. a. The of relation 
accounts for the following kinds of Genitive, 
Possessive, a8 cxurod elvac == to be van own (master), 
. mouc EVLov =a cup (made) of wood, 
Material, as déxas ofvou =a cup (fall) - wine, 
Partiti éoGler-xgedv* == he eats (some) meat, 
APHve, BS) soddol redv'EdAsjveov =e many of theGreeks. 
b. The from relation accounts for the following kinds 
of Genitive, . 
Privative as éleveyos pdfou = free from fear. 


Local See below Obs. 1. 
Temporal - - 2, 
Causal - - 3, 
Comparative - - 4, 


Obs. 1. Local Genitive. a. Unless the suffix -fev be regarded 
as @ genitival ending, the Greek genitive is not found, without a 
preposition (@§, ao), expressing the local whence; but as the 
whence adverbs in -@ev are often used for the where adverbs in -@t, 
avotey for avofit and the like, so the Greek genitive often 
denotes without a preposition the local where, or rather the local 
whereabouts. Hence the genitival adverbs 

mov; == where? avtov == just here, just there. 

The transition of the whence into the where relation in Greek is 
hot stranger than that of the where into the whither relation in 
Greek and English alike; and it may be thus illustrated. If an ob- 
ject move away from my right, its direction is given, and I know 


* Compare the French, ‘il mange de la viande.’ 
tT So the Italien di = ‘of?, and da = ‘from’ both denote 
position where, a8 
a Ce del ponte = on this (side) of the bridge, 
da lungi =x ai a distance, 
da me a= af my house. 
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that it is now somewhere on my right; accordingly, with or with- 
out && 
uO Oskvag (yergog) == on the right hand, 

Indeed, the local where, or rather whereabouts, may be indicated 
both by the direction whence, and by the direction whither, as 

QOS VOTOV = xQ0¢G YOTOY = in the south 

(ab oriente = versus orientem == in the east), 
Homer indeed marks the precise where by the Genitive, as (Od. 
XXI. 108.) vom » 

ove IIviov legis, ovr’ "Agyeog, odte Mvunyvns = 

neither at sacred Pylos, nor at Argos, nor at Mycenae. 

But in prose, the Genitive marks not the spot, but the district where, 
or rather over which, as (Acts 19. 26.) 

ov wovoy Eqécov alle oyedov neang rig ’Aolag = 

not only at Ephesus, but throughout‘almost all Asia. 

The genitive Eqécov is probably due to the following genitive sa- 
ons tis Actas. 

In the kind of local designation already (§. 8. Obs. a.) noticed, 

OnBat ths Borwrtag = Thebes in Boeotia, 
the genitive is really dependent on the principal noun On Bee. 

b. In certain phrases, the local whereabouts expressed by the 
genitive passes after verbs of motion into the general direction 
whither, just as mov came to be used for woi, and where for 
whither, as ; ° 

(Xen, An. I, 3,1.) of yao crgati@res ovx Epacav léven rod 

7000 == - 

for the soldiers refused to go forward. 

(Thuc. IV. 60. 2.) tg wong .. . xooxontovray Exelvorg = 

. furthering their progress to dominion. 

(Thuc. IV. 47. 3.) éxetayuvoy tng ddov tovg x. t. 1. = 

hastened on their way those etc. 
Compare the German phrase feiner Wege gehen = ‘to walk off’. 


Obs. 2. Temporal Genitive. The relations of place are na- 
turally transferred to time, as appears from the frequent interchange 
of where and when in English, and from the Latin wbi and the Greek 
oxov denoting both where and when. Accordingly , 

a. the genitive denotes the whence of time as (Herod. VI. 40.) 
tolto wey yao eter tovtav SnvPas Epevysv = 
for in the third year from this he was fleeing before the Scythians, 
in which passage the years are counted backwards, so that ‘from 
this’ = ‘before this’; but the years might be counted forwards, and 
then ‘from this’ = ‘after this’, Let the temporal whence == since 
when, there emerges the specification how long, which accordingly 
is sometimes expressed by the genitive, as (Aesch, Ag. 285) 

aovov yoovov dt xal mexogdntat nolig; = . 
how long (since what time) has the city been laid waste? 
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b. Most commonly, however, the Greek temporal genitive de- 
notes the where of time i. e. when, but with the same wide reference 
as has been pointed out in the case of the local genitive, marking 
not the moment at which, or even the particular day on which, but 
the time in which, i. e. in the course or lapse of which some event 
has occurred, as 

tov fagog* == in the spring, 

xollextg tov unvoc == many times a (in the) month. 

This genitive is much used in negative clauses, as 

Footless ov payettas Cina HmeQny = 

the Persian (§. 5. Obs. 2. a.) king will not fight for ten days. 
The French scholar who can distinguish between these two, 
pendant \'hiver = in the wiater-time, 
durant hiver == throughout the winter, 
will not fall into the common mistake of considering the time ex- 
pressed by the Greek genitive in examples like the last as time 
how long. 


Ohs. 3. Causal Genitive. The local from relation naturally leads 
to the causal, because the effect proceeds from the cause. 


a. In English, from denotes only the antecedent cause, as 
‘From what you say, I think etc,’, but in Greek, the genitive denotes 
both that and the final cause or aim, as 
Gt evdatpovi~ea tay oyar tig Ouvapems = 
I congratulate you on the power of your words, (antecedent cause) 
né tev ayyeding wet fu’ HAvéeg; (Il. XII. 262.) = 
or hast thou come to me for the sake of, i. e. to make some an- 

nouncement? (final cause) 


b. The genitive of the infinitive with the article is used, part- 
icularly in Attic and with negatives, to express not only the aim, 
but also the result. How natural it is that the expressions for the 
aim and the result should coincide appears from their coincidence 
in the Greek o2@¢ and the Latin uf. 
in order that (aim) 
so that (result). 

Here are examples from the N. T.+; but, as denoting aém, this use 
of the infinitive is also classical. 


ed 
onas = ul = 


* Compare vuxtog = de nocte = di notte = de nuit = 
nadis = by night. 

+ In accordance with a Hebrew idiom, the genitive of the 
article with the infinitive is frequently used in the Septuagint 
and New Testament where neither design nor result is express- 
ed, as (Acts XXVII. 1.): ‘Qg d% éxgl@n tow anonlety juas = 
‘And when it was determined that we should sail.’ Here how- 
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(Mark, IV. 3.) 1 ev 0 omelquy tov oxeigus: = 
the sower went out to sow. 

(Rom. VII. 8.) dlev@dga ... cov wy elvan corny worzadida = 
free... 80 that she is not an adulteress. 

c. The genitive of the agent comes under the head of the causal 
genitive, because the agent is the personal cause, as (Soph. Phil. 3.) 

“HQUTLOTOY TATEOG ‘ELAnveoy tQapels am 
reared by the mightiest sire among the Greeks. 
The means may be personified as the agent, as 
wePvotels TOV véxtagog = intoxicated with (as if by) nectar. 
But the genitive of the agent is most commonly accompanied by 
v0, sometimes by QOS, Maga, JLo, 

d. The genitive of concern may be classed with the causal 
genitive, because the object of concern may be regarded as its cause. 
This genitive, which is interpreted by weg¢, is chiefly used with 
adjectives and verbs denoting mental states or activities, as 

Eumergoe yag your tng Tlaplayortag = 
for they were acquainted with Paphlagonia. 


Obs. 4. Comparative Genitive. The relations of comparison 
may be paralleled with those of combat: they mark the same facts, 
viz. superiority, inferiority, equality. And it is noteworthy that 
the radical, force of all the prepositions found with the comparative 
genitive, avr’, 2e0, 790g, marks the position of combatants, as 
if the from notion had here passed into that of in front of.* 

a. The genitive of superiority or inferiority, interpreted by 
avec, 2Q0, finds a constant parallel in Italian, an occasional one 
in French, as 

Avtn 7 olxla naditov éxeivngs éorly = 

Questa casa é pit bella di quella = 

_~This house is more beautiful than that. 

pit dé cento seudi 

plus de cent écus 

more than a hundred crowns. 
In the following examples, aveé and x@o figure as interpreters of 
this enitive, 
‘O yao Zeovos wadno avtl rov tazous xeeloow Otdmow = 
For leisure gives learning better than haste. 


ever TOV dmomletv might be regarded as the genitive of concern 
explained below (d), ‘And when it was determined concerning 
our sailing away.’ 

_ ™ Compare the French auprés de = ‘in presence of’, hence 
‘in comparison with’ ; and our own phrase ‘This is nothing 
where that comes’, i. e. in presence of that, in comparison with 
that. 
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Olae 7 rvgavels xQ0 flev@eglag NY aoxactorEegoy == 
To whom tyranny was a more agreeable thing than freedom. 
,5. The genitive of equality or equivalence, often interpreted 
by avré, is also called the genitive of price, as 
woGov tipatac; == what is it worth? 
flarrovog xorsioGat == to esteem less. 
c, The comparative genitive interpreted by weog may be called 
the genitive of congruity, and occurs in such sentences, as 
ovx forey avdgog xalov xayaSod toravta xoLely == 
to do such things is not tike a gentleman, 
This genitive is commonty explained by the supposition of a noun 
omitted; but the fact that eog was frequently prefixed to it shews 
that a comparative idea was in the Greek mind. From before, the 
radical force of xgog with the genitive, might be introduced in 
translating the above example ‘to do such things is not (what might 
be expected to come) from before a gentleman’. 


§. 14. Radical Force of the Dative. The at repres- 
enting the radical force of the dative implies conjunction 
with, not however in the sense of inherent connection, 
like the genitival of, but in the sense of accidental and 
temporary juxtaposition. The relations expressed by 
whereat, wherein, wherewith, whereby pass into one an- 
other, when transferred from external objects: thus a 
man’s attention can be engrossed in a thing, with a thing, 
or by a thing, and this interchangeability may have aided 
in the coalescing of the instrumental and locative cases 
with the dative in Greek (see Table §.11.Obs.), suppos- 
ing that in Greek, as in Sanscrit, there were once se- 
parate forms for these, The more numerous the original 
cCase-endings, the more nearly must some of them 
have resembled others, and the more easily would such 
coalesce on eupbonic grounds alone.* The Sanscrit lo- 
cative in #, for instance, might easily coalesce with the 
Sanscrit dative in ai. 


a soe ee me eee 


* The influence of mere sound on the usage, and even on 
the existence of cases appears clearly in Romaic. When the 
imparisyllabic or third declension form of nouns became ob- 
solete, and the difference between the vowels o and @ in respect 
of quantity disappeared, nothing distinguished the dative from 


3* 
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§. 15. Development of the Dative. The Dative may 
be called preeminently the circumstantial case, because 
any circumstance whatever accompanying a transaction 
may be expressed by it. To the familiar trio, ‘cause, 
nianner, and instrument’, must be added notably the 
measure of difference, as | 

bmodeéotegos GAlyw = little inferior, 

Bom weifov, tooovtmM yadenodtEegoy —= 

the greater the more difficult. 
It is however convenient to consider separately the prin- 
cipal kinds of Dative. 


a, The local, marking precisely place where, as 

| ‘AOyvyory = at Athens. 

This dative is sometimes accompanied by avd, weta in 
poetry; and almost always in prose by one of the follow- 
ing év, appl, wel, ext, magd, 0dG, U0. | 

b. The temporal, marking precisely time when, as 

ti tolty yuéoao == on the third day, 

ty tolty weg == at the third hour. 7 
Frequently in poetry, and generally in prose év is pre- 
fixed to this dative; sometimes él, duc. ‘ 

c: The instrumental dative affords several illustra- 
tions of the remark (§. 11. b.) that the same relation 
may be denoted by different case-endings. Thus the 
material of which anything is made may be regarded 


the accusative but the final » of the latter. In mediaeval Greek 
however that consonant disappeared, just as the correspond- 
ing m, which even in the Augustan era, witness ecthlipsis, 
had ceased to be pronounced, dropped out of medisval Latin, 
whence arose the o termination of Italian adjectives. When the 
dative and accusative thus became undistinguishable by the ear 
in mediswval Greek, the dative, as the less indispensable case of 
the two, slipped out of use altogether, And although generally 
the dative so lost was resolved into eg with the accusative, 
yet the established habit of using a dative case sought satis- 
faction in the use of.the genitive, particularly of pronouns, in 
a datival sense. Hence, in Romaic, tov eixa tavta = ‘I told 
him these things.’ 
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as the instrument, and is accordingly sometimes found 
in the dative, just as in English we say ‘a wall built 
with bricks’, as well as ‘a wall built of bricks’. So the 
price, when regarded as the instrument of purchase, is 
put in the dative. Again, the cause may be regarded as 
the instrument, as 

nanvery voo@ == to labour under a disease. 
And this construction is sometimes extended to the per- 
sonal cause, the agent, particularly when the agent is 
represented by a pronoun and the verb is in the perfect 
or pluperfect passive, as ; 
totte woe Addentoc* == these things have been said by me, 
nollal Feganeiat voic lateoig evenvtar = many remedies 
have been found out by the physicians. 
Also, always after verbals in rloc (§. 70.). 


d. The dative of advantage or disadvantage is a de- 
velopment of the dativus ethicus, or dative of general re- 
ference, which, because of the important part it plays in 
Greek, is discussed more at large below (Obs.), and may 
be considered as denoting the personal where of the 
action, a8 sw 
tt dé pot; what is it to me? 

Evidently, what is related to me may be either bene- 
ficial or injurious. 

e. The Dative properly so called, the transmissive 
dative, is a particular case of the same general re- 
ference. In 

diudvae ti trvt = to give something to somebody, 
the dative expresses the personal where of the giving. 
Between ¢o and at (implied in where) there is a marked 
distinction in English usage, though in some cases, as 
in the phrases at the left, to the left, they are equivalent; 
but the transition from the one to the other is not so 


* Compare the French, C’est bien dit @ vous = 
That is well said by you. 
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much as felt in those languages which express both by 
one preposition, witness the German ju, the French 4, 
the Latin ad, the later Greek éc. 


Obs. Dativus Ethicus.* This dative is particularly common 
with first and second personal pronouns, and circumlocution is 
often requisite in English to convey its force, as 

(Soph. Aj. 1128.) code 0° ofyopar = 
but I am gone so far as he is concerned. 
(Aristoph, Ran. 1134.) éyw ocoz@ tod 8; = 
shall Ihold my tongue éo please this fellow? 
More particularly, the dativus ethicus is used. 

a. In offers of meat and drink, to indicate politely the pleasure 
which the acceptance of the offer would give to the offerer, as (Hom.) 
alle wor goOiguev nal mevépey = 

but do, J pray you, eat and drink. 


b. In certain idiomatic phrases formed of participles or ad- 
" jectives denoting mental states with the substantive verbs elvat, 
ylyveoPar, implying that something is an object of will, pleasure, 
hope to the person named in the dative, as 
(Il. XIV. 108.) 2uol dé xev aopévo ein = 
to me it would be welcome. ; 
(Thuc. II. 3.2.) ro yao xine: tov Tlataov ov Boviowevo 
ny tov APnvatoyv aploracta: = 
for the mass of the Plataeans were not disposed to 
revolt from the Athenians. 
(Xen. Cyr. IV. 5.) oro dpor wn aytoueva sin = 
to whomsoever of you it might not be burden some. 
el’ cot Bovlowévo éoriy = if you please. 
c. In certain phrases almost or quite adverbial, as 
éx’ agiotega foxiéovte = to the left as you sail in. 
ovvsiove, ovvtepovee (elxeiv) = in brief. 


* The dativus ethicus is frequent in Shakespeare, In Act IV. 
Scene 4 of the Two Gentlemen of Verona, it occurs twice: “he 
steps me to her trencher’’ — “‘he thrusts me himself into the 
company’’, The modern German retains this idiom with nouns 
as well as pronouns; but the only phrases in modern English 
approaching the Greek usage are those in which ‘for you’ is 
used in the sense of ‘you being judge’, or ‘I warrant you’, 
which the Germans express, like the Greeks, by the simple 
dative, as 

Das war Jhnen ein Spaf = that was fun for you. 

Da gab es Eud) Speftafel — there was a row for you, 
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§. 16. Development of the Accusative. The primary 
local force of the accusative appears in (Soph. Oed. 
Col. 643.) 

ub diva yorterc; 1 Sépoug orelyecy Enovs; = 

what dost thou wish then? to go ¢o my palace? 
But the relation whither, developed into from here to there, 
gives the idea of extension; hence the accusative is also 
used to denote how far, as 

"Eqecog anéyee and Lagdewy roudsy yusody 606 y = 

Ephesus is distant from Sardes three days’ journey. 
Place where or rather whereabouts is sometimes expressed 
by the Accusative, as by the Genitive (§. 13. Obs. 1.a). 


(Soph. Oed. R. 1134.) qos, tov KiPatedvog tomov == 
when, in the region of Cithaeron. 
From the local accusative, the other kinds are easily 
derived. 


a, The temporal, denoting time how long, is often 
accompanied by the prepositions dud, avd, xatc, dx. 
Time when is also denoted by the Accusative, and that 
in two ways: first precisely, under the form how long ago 
with ordinal numerals; then vaguely, a space not a point 
of time being indicated, as if whenabouts corresponding 
to the local whereabouts above - mentioned. 

(Aeschin. III, 77.) EBddwny 8 quégay rig Suyateds 
avrg vetelevtnxvlag = 
and his daughter having died seven days ago, 
nmehawdy yoovov = anciently. 


b. The quantitative, denoting how much, is often 
accompanied in exact specifications by rage, and in ap- 
proximative ones by els, éxi, duel, megl, nord, wedc. It 
thus appears that the value of a thing may be put in 
any one of the three Greek cases; in the genitive, when 
regarded as a price given in exchange, in the dative when 
regarded as the instrument of purchase, and in the 
accusative when regarded simply as a quantity, as 
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m0cac wvéag O¥vatat tO TaAaYTOY; = 
how many minae is the talent worth ? 

c. The objective i.e. the accusative denoting the 
direct object of the verb, the direct object being that to 
which the action denoted by a verb directly tends. In 

ddg dvo doaypas to wal = 

give two drachme to the lad, 
the act of giving affects first and directly the drachme, 
which therefore are in the objective accusative, secondly 
and indirectly the lad, which is in the transmissive da- 
tive (§. 15. e.). 

d. The descriptive (§. 10. Obs. 3.), also called accus- 
ative of the part affected, is used after verbs transitive 
and intransitive, adjectives, and substantives used ad- 


jectively. 
nohdcorever te Gupora == she has very beautiful eyes. 
svoltns thy téyyny == a smith by trade. 


This accusative is often explained by xata = ‘as to’; 
and not only xaté but e/g and 200g also are actually 
found with it. These prepositions however merely bring 
out a relation indicated by the accusative alone, viz. the 
whereabouts of some quality or activity. The descriptive 
accusative gives rise to amultitude of adverbial phrases, as 
THY oyny = at first, tv tazylorny bd6v = as soon as pos- 
sible, 
téhog == finally, tedre = in these respects. 


§. 17. Summary of Case- Development. The follow- 
ing table represents at one view the development of the 
cases, With the prepositions characteristic of their sev- 
eral meanings. These prepositions do not always ac- 
company the cases; and in regard to them, as in regard 
to the article (§. 5. Obs. 4.), the later the author and 
the less poetic the style, the more frequently are they 
used. When no preposition stands opposite a case-de- 
velopment, it is because no preposition is used with that 
case - development in classic Greek. 
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Genitive (whence): 


Possessive 
Material &&, axo 
Privative , 
Partitive &, axo 
Local dE, axo, dra 
Temporal gE, axo, da 
Causal 8E, and, dua, Ux0, mEQt 
Comparative %Q0, atl, xOOS 
Dative (where): , , 

Local v, éxt, meet, TAQA, HQOG, VO, 

age, and in poetry ava, weta 
Temporal dy, éxl, ape 
Instrumental 
Ethicus 

Accusative (whither): 

Local slg , 
Temporal OLa, ava, KATA, VEO ; 
Quantitative naga, sic, ext, megt, nat, QOS 
Objective , , 
Descriptive HATA, QOS, &lg. 


§. 18. Rhetorical Use of Substantives. In various 
ways more or less striking, the orator and poet merely 
suggest what in ordinary discourse is said plainly out. 
Languages differ much in the extent to which rhetorical 
usage is carried; but the modes of it are common to all. 

a. The part is often* put for the whole, as 


axtic = ray, for light or the sun. 
Orayus = ear of corn, for harvest. 
b. Very rarely, the whole is put for the part, as 
Bots = ox, for ox - hide. 
c. The abstract is put for the concrete, as 
BlePoog = destruction, for destroyer. 
to xpatotvv == die Obrigteit == the authorities. 
d. The producer is put for the produce, as 
uéliooa = bee, for honey. 


” Even in ordinary discourse, as 
n aontg == the shield, for oxditoe = the heavy -armed, 
fxxog == the horse, in the sense of ‘cavalry’, 


ITégong == the Persian, for ‘the Persians’. 
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e. The name of a thing is pyt for the place with 
which it is most associated, as 
ayov == game, for the circus, 
olénoog == iron, for the iron-mart. 
f. The name of a place is put for the persons occupying 
it, as Séatoov = theatre, for the spectators. 


§. 19. Substantives used Adjectively. a. Some sub- 
stantives convey an adjectival meaning, because what 
they express is, or ought to be preeminent for certain 
qualities. Hence some of them are even compared, as 
Bauotleds = king, Baotdevtegog more a king, more kingly. 

b. In poetry, the attribute of a person is often ex- 
pressed by an abstract substantive, the name of the per- 
son being in the genitive, as 

TlooewW voc noatOG os 

Neptune’s might i. e. mighty Neptune. * 
Our own phrases, ‘Your Majesty’, ‘Your Grace’ &c. are 
formed in the same way, but they belong only to the 
style of etiquette, and illustrate the usus ethicus, which 
finds politeness in indirectness of speech. 

c. By a still bolder figure, the noun may represent 
even a participle, as (Soph. Oed. Col. 1069.) 

maou dé... madwY &uBadig = 
and all who were mounted on steeds, 
as'if wolov &uBaorg == wwdovg avaBavrsc. 


§. 20. Significant Terminations. a. In the case of 
nouns derived from verbs, the action denoted by the verb 
is implied in the terminations 

-Ol¢, as 0in-or¢ == the action of woré-w = poesy, 
-Ola, - dv-clan = - - - &j-0 = sacrifice, 


* Compare with this the following New Testament express- 
ions, where also the principal substantive is in the genitive. 
(I. Tim. VI. 17) él xiovrov adniornt = 
in deceitfulness of riches i.e. in deceitful riches, 
(Rom. VI. 4)  év xouvorntr faqs = 
in newness of life i. e. in a new life. 


ow 
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-u0¢, as ddve-woc =the action of 6dvg-ouet == lamentation, 
-[, a8 wvn-un =the action of wé-uvy-pet= remembrance. 
The thing done, the effect of the action, is implied in the 
termination | 
-wa, as wolnuc = the effect of rote = poem. 
The doer is implied in the terminations 
-THS, as morn-T1S == he who xorei = poet, 


-t90, - 0o-TH9 = - - Gedfecem saviour, 
“THQ, - Oj-tag = - - (6s) == speaker, 
-8UC, - yeag-Eevgc== - - JECPEt == painter. 


The placewherea thing is doneisimpliedinthe termination 
-THOLOY, as Oexeco-tTH oLov==w here Ocxef-eree==court of justice. 
The instrument with which a thing is done is implied in 
the termination 

-toov, as Evoteov == wherewitle f-erat == curry-comb. 


b. In the case of nouns derived from adjectives, the 
abstract idea is implied in the terminations 


-a, as from sog-ds, copla == wisdom, 
“8, - - Ghn®d-re (e-e5), aAyGere = truth, 
OW, - - eB v0-0¢, edvo §§ ==kindness, 
-rng (34-decl.) - to-oc, scorns «= == equality, 
-OVYN, a8 - Olnet-og, Osxavoov vy == justice. 


c. Dimiautives end in -ov and foxog, and often com- 
bine other syllables with these terminations, as exem- 
plified in the subjoined diminutives of sais == ‘child’. 

mad lov cardagidtov  modisxos WeLLd Lone QLOY 
nmadaotoy madaguddsov statdagioxos. 


d, A sort of collective noun is formed in-ov, but mpst 
frequently it denotes the place where some living creature 
is to be found in numbers, or some article in quanikilies, as 
yuvoixoy == women’s apartments, from yvvy ==woman, 
inneov =a stable, - &xog =ahorse, 
GueBehev asa vineyard, - Gunelog=a, vine, 
voy =a wine-cellar, - olvog ==wine. 
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ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives denote some quality, or other circumstance, as 
belonging to an entity. 


§. 21. Adjective ~ Substantive. a. The force of the 
adjective is the same as that of the cognate noun in the 
genitive case interpreted by ‘“‘belonging to”; and accord- 
ingly, as is shewn in the first example below, the for- 
mula of collocation with the article is the same for the 
adjective and for the genitive of the cognate noun, viz. 
the attributive formula (§. 8.) as 

6 Basthixds xijrocg = 5 tod Bacrdéac niim0G. 
the royal garden = the king’ 8 garden. 


dudqowy elul = Tis auris yrouns eiul. 

I am like-minded = I am of the same mind. 

EvAtvoy Exxmpo == Exnwua Evdov. 
awoodencup =a cup of wood. 


This interchange cannot always be made; but in the 
poetic style, it is carried very far in all languages. Ho- 
mer has 


2levPepov yuco = free day i. e. day of freedom. 


Many of the instances in the N. T. of a subtantive in 
the genitive used for an adjective are Hebraisms, as 


(Luke IV. 22.) toi Aoyots yeguros = atthe gracious words. 
(Luke XVI.18.) ofxovouos tijg adixlac=—=the unj just steward. 


b. A number of adjectives have come to be used sub- 
stantively through the facility of understanding the ap- 
propriate substantive (§. 6. b.). National names, as "Eliny, 
Tlégons, and nouns in ~dg, -adosg, as watvas = ‘a Bac- 
chante’, were originally adjectives. The omission of 
réyun has given rise to a whole class of adjectives used 
substantively to denote certain arts or studies, as 
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4 povorxy (téyyn) == music, 

yl aerduntexy (réyvn) == arithmetic, 

N yonppatixn (téyyn) == grammar. 
The Greeks omitted wélayoo = ‘sea’, and deazu with 
numerals, just as we say ‘the Mediterranean’, omitting 
sea, and ‘a man worth thousands’, omitting of pounds. 
Also 686g (§. 8. Obs. b.) and potea, hence 


ij mremocnuevy (0 (woien) == destiny, 
and thc tong (wolyes) == on equal terms. 


The following examples occur in the New Testament: 

7 wvéouce (even) = the blast, 
olnovuévn (yy) = the world, 

) dgetvy (x05 gee) == the highlands, 

n éntovce (juéex) == the morrow, 

év Aevnoic (fuatlots) == in white, 

wolhag (xAnyes) == many blows, 

wuyoot (vdatog) = of cold water, 

n deka (yale) == the right (hand). 


Obs. 1. Numeral Adjectives. a. Distributives. Notwith- 
standing the wealth of the Greek language in numeral adjectives, 
nouns, and adverbs, there is no separate form for distributives, 
which are variously, expressed, 

syvdvo == ave (els, xara) v0 =mintwos = bini 
ovytoers = ava (elo, xata) teeig == in threes = terni 
*. t. 4. wt. 4. etc, etc. 

6. Greek is particularly rich i in ordinals, possessing, besides 
the common forms zgm@tog,* Gevtegog x. t. 4. -, and the inter- 
rogative form 

mootos ; == quotus? == Der wievielfte? == of what order? 

a set of femporal ordinals, viz. 

Sevtegaiog : == on the second day 

Tevcatog = On the third day 

° ete. 

Notice here coltoy iiperdlersor == ‘two talents and a half’, liter- 
ally ‘third half-talent’ i. e. the third in counting is a half-talent, not 
a whole one, as are the first and second in counting. Compare 
with this 


* The use of the cardinal w/a inthe N. T., to denote the 
first day of the week (Mark XVI. 2.), is a Hebraism. 
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Latin, sestertius (semis tertius) == two (asses) and a half, 
German, Dritthalb Thaler == two dollars and a half. 
c. Multiples and Proportionals. The former relate to size, the 
latter to number. To complete the view of both, their corresponding 
adverbs are subjoined. 


Multiples , Proportionals 
> Ouxiovg = twice as big > dixhaccos == twice as many 
& 2 cgimlovg = thrice as big © 4 rerwlectog = thrice as many 
" Und. etc. . “.t. 4. etc, 


O¢ya = in two parts Otc = twice 
rorya = in three parts tots = thrice 
ys. 2.2. etc. " (4.e.4. — ete. 
d. In the case of compound numerals, the common part.need 
not be repeated , as (Xen.) 
wézee uty O7 S& n éxtanaldexa = 
up to sixteen or seventeen at any rate. 
Obs. 2. Significant Adjectival Terminations. u. In the case 
of verbal adjectives, 


“APY 
APY 


-tn0¢ == fit to act, as RQYLAOS fit to rule 
-tneLos = really acting, ” cwrnelog saving 
tuoc = fit to act, ” TOOL MOG - nourishing 

bog = fit passively, ” TeOpPLUwog nursling 
-téog = -ndus, 1» MOLNTEOS faciendus 
-tog = -tus, -bilis » ayarntos amatus,* amabilis 
-vog = -tus, , wodErvog desideratus. 


b. In the case of adjectives derived from nouns , 
-tog, and its modifications 


-0b0¢ -§L0¢ -olog -w0¢ -vLog, = of or be- as ovedveos = heavenly 


longing to (,, teyvinos = artistic 


and -Ln0G 
-e0g -aléog -nlog -wlog _ full of {as poBegog = fearful 
-gtg (-E00a -&v) -00ng t -osus ({,, qagdets = graceful 


QvVoEOS = aureus 
-80¢ -tvog == made of, as | Zeuseos = wooden 
c. A nice distinction is sometimes obtained between two ad- 
jectives when one is derived from the other by means of the termin- 
ations -tog -txog = of or belonging to, as 
nocFoag == clean Bales == female 
nad aorog = cleanly . &ndvnog = feminine 


§. 22. Greek Adjective = English Adverb. The 
mode or manner is in all languages sometimes expressed 


* Even in Latin, sometimes -tus = -bilis, as acies invicta = 
‘invincible army.’ 

+ This termination is derived from eldog = ‘form’, and is 
sometimes translated accordingly, as omnxwdns = wasp-like. 


—— oe meee a te ne 
———_ 
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not by an adverb accompanying the verb, but by an ad- 
jective in concord with the subject, as 

nboov Boadds> wegenate: = how slow he walks! 
In English poetry, this usage is common, 

‘‘As thus the patient dove assiduous sits” (Thomson) ; 
but even in prose, certain kinds of Greek adjectives 
are regularly so used. 

a, Those of an ordinal meaning, those denoting mental 

states, and quantitative adjectives, as 

(Ordinal) tetagtaioc aplxeto = he arrived on the 
fourth day, 

(Mental state) Exovtes ewagravers == = ye willingly err, 

(Quantitative) xenvn &pFovocs Géovee = a fountain 
flowing abundantly. 

Other circumstances adverbial in their nature are ex- 

pressed by adjectives, as 

OnotatoL TEQOOLOVTES == advancing in the dark, 

oxnvodpey dralOgiot == we encamp in the open air. 

b. The following may be translated adverbially, 


dylog 7 Olxatog = just, 
paveods \ == manifest, aétog = worthy, 
énidozog §=— => likely, ohenog = difficult, 


duvaté6g = possible, apnyavog = impracticable, 
but better English is generally obtained by putting them 
as adjectives into an impersonal clause, as 
OHAOG elus thy nwarelda ed noudy = 
| Iam manifestly henefiting my country, 
It is manifest that I am benefiting my country. 
ddd aunyavos slosdPeiv orpatedvwats = 
| a way impracticable for an army to enter, 
away by which it is impossible for an army to enter. 
Obs. Exception. The adjectives TLEOTOS , ovog, agreeing 
With the subject, do not give the same meaning as the corresponding 
adverbs qualifying the verb, as 
memtog &ygatpa = I was the first who wrote. 
mootOy, tyeco = the first thing I did was to write. 


povog & yeaa == I was the only person that wrote. 
wovoy Fyoortpee == the only thing I did was to write. 
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The adjectives express the precedence or singularity of a person; 
the adverbs express the precedence or singularity of an act. 


§. 23. Degrees of Comparison. a. The use of the 


positive for the comparative is explicable by the omission 


of paddov, as (Mark IX. 43.) 

#aAdv ool dor... yx. t.d. = 

it is better for thee ... than &c. 
Here, wdidov occurs in the immediately preceding verse ; 
but the Greeks sometimes omitted it before the compa- 
rative 7 even when it did not occur in the immediate 
context, as 
oUTO ovyquds Oixctov Eyery 6 Exegov wégos AxEQ APyvalovs= 
thus then it is right we should have the other part (rather) 
than the Athenians. 


b. The comparative is used, through politeness (usus 
ethicus), for the positive, especially in the case of nega- 
tived neuters denoting goodness or badness, as (Plat. 
Phaed. 105 A. ) 

Ov yao yELQoY modhexic anKovELy = 

for to hear often is not a‘bad thing. 
In English, usus ethicus would say here ‘not the worst 
thing’. On the same principle is the French ‘je ne sais 
pas trop bien’ = (lit.) ‘I don’t know too well’ i.e. I 
don’t know at ail well’. 


c. The Greek comparative has often the force of our 
too or rather with the positive, as 
eddxee 4) arcdugtotc EAeuPequréon elvar = 
the answer seemed to be rather free. 
Reference is really made to a standard in the mind, e e.g 
‘more free than was fitting’. This meaning is often con. 
veyed in both Greek and English by the positive, as 
Gdiyor dousy odo eynpateic elvar adidy = 
we are (too) few to master them. 
16 Vdadoe wuyodr gory Wore AovoaoPar = 
the water is (too) cold for bathing. 
d, When two properties of the same subject are com- 


— 
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pared in degree, both adjectives are put in the compa- 
rative, as 
Sdcrmv 4 Coperegds Zotty = he is more hasty than wise. 
Sometimes however both adjectives are positive, udddov 
being understood (§. 23. a.), as (Soph. Aj. 966.) 

Euoi mexgds téOynnev 7 xelvots yhundc = 

his death was more bitter to me than sweet to them. 

e. A peculiarity of the Greeks was to use the super- 
lative for the comparative whenever the comparison lay 
between one and all others, as 
aEoloyataroy tov weoyeyevnutvoy == 
more noteworthy than (all) the preceding. 
When the comparative genitive is interpreted by avi, 
0 (13. Obs. 4. a.), such phrases appear logical; but 
because the force of of is partitive, and not comparative, 
imitations of them in English are illogical, not excepting 
Milton’s 
“Adam, the goodliest of all men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve”. 

In (John I. 15.) mecitég wou av = ‘he was before me’, 
the superlative is used for the comparative though the 
comparison is not between one and all others. 


Obs. Augmentatives of Comparison. a. The superlative degree 
is intensified by the relative words wc, omg, ooo, olov, orl, 7 
with or without a word denoting possihility; by the demonstrative 
phrase é» coig (§. 3. Obs. 2. b.); and by the numeral one ef¢ 
@ as 

En orgatiay oony (£dvvaro) xlelotny = 

leading as large an army as he could, 

o> (ob sy te) Béltiotoy = the best possible , 

tovg ayoviLopevoug misiata elo avne Svvapwevog- ape- 

Asiy = able to be of more service to the contending parties 

than any other man. 

6. Both comparative and superlative are intensified by zodv, 
nolo , and, when a person or thing as at one time is compared 
With itself as at another time, by avrog, as 

noay Ovvatorego: avtol avtayv = 

they were mightier than themselves i. e, than ever, 
NY avtos Exvtov “oyPnootatos = 

he exceeded his own enormities. 
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ce. Both comparative and superlative are accompanied by 00@ 

— tocovte (§, 15.), or ocov — tocovtoy, when two qualities are 

represented as keeping pace with each other in the same subject, as 

Gow soparegds (Copuratos) tg Eorl, tosovTH owmpeorE- 

otegog (cwmgorvéctatos) fortey = the wiser any one is, the 
more prudent he is. 


PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns indicate allusively entities (personal pronouns), 
or descriptive matter (adjective pronouns). 


§. 24. Personal Pronouns. Personal pronouns are 
substantival demonstratives; and their Greek forms* 


* Crosby, whose account of the pronouns is generally fol- 
lowed in the text, traces the origin of the personal pronouns in 
a few paragraphs (§. 143.), which are subjoined almost entire. 

a. The. distinction of person, like the distinctions of case 
and number (§. 11*), appears to have been at first only twofold, 
merely separating the person speaking from all other persons. 
Traces of this early use appear not only in the roots common 
to the pronouns of the 24. and 34. persons, but also in the forms 
common to these persons in the dual of verbs. The most 
natural way of designating one’s self by gesture is to bring 
home the hand; of designating another, to stretch it out towards 
him. The voice follows the analogy of the hand. To denote our- 
selves, we keep the voice at home as much as is consistent. with 
enunciation; while we denote another by a forcible emission 
of it, a pointing, as it were, of the voice towards the person. 
The former of these is accomplished by closing the lips and 
murmering within, i.e. by saying m, which hence became the 
great root of the 15+. personal pronouns. The latter is accom- 
plished by sending the voice out forcibly through a narrow 
aperture. This, according to the place of the aperture and the 
mode of emission, may produce either a sibilant, a linguo-pal- 
atal, or a strong breathing. Hence we find all these as roots of 
the 24. and 34. personal pronouns. In the progress of language, 
these two persons were separated; and their forms became for 
the most part distinct, although founded in general upon com- 
mon roots. . . 
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80 vary in emphasis or demonstrative power as to be 
eapable of classification to some extent into strong and 
weak forms. 


1st. and 24. Pers. Strong Weak 
Nominative eyo, ov omitted 
Oblique Cases orthotone forms enclitic forms * 
34. Person Strong Weak 


og (8. 5 bs. 2. ) 
oe > (§. 3. Obs. 1. a. . 
Nominative ‘2 de ., out og, lusty 0s, omitted 
avTtOS ~ 
the same excepting ss 


> »° 
Oblique Cases {bs avtog must begin } “770S> but not be- 


the clause ginning the clause. 
a. The unemphatic nominatives are omitted, be- 


cause the Greek verb has well-marked personal endings 


eee ~ —— a - —- ——_— Ss = 


b. The p of the 15t. pers. passed in the old Plural, which 
afterwards became the Dual, into the kindred » (compare 
Latin nos), and assumed an initial a, attenuated into «. To 
form a new Plaral, the idea of plurality was conveyed by doub- 
ling the w (Aeol. apyeg), or more commonly by lengthening 
the initial o into 7, and pronouncing it with the rough breath- 
ing, nwets. From this new plural of the 18t- pers. was formed 
anew plural of the 24. pers. by substituting for the initial y the 
most protrusive of the vowels, v, the very sound with which a 
French child of the present day starts his goat-drawn chariot, 
crying ‘Hue! Hue! es chévres’, the natural vowel-sound of 
address, and so obtaining wets. This new plural excepted, the 
plural and dual form of the 24. and 34. persons have the same 
root, in which plurality is expressed by joining two of the signs 
of these persons, og- == o-+ an aspirate. In the separation of 
the two persons, the o- became appropriated to the 24. person, 
passing in Doric into t-, as in Latin and in the verb-endings 
-té, -tov, -tis; while the aspirate became appropriated to the 
34. person. 


c. The nominative éyo@ was probably obtained from the 
original w by means of strengthening prefixes used to increase 
the subjective force of the word, thus 

é-y-o-w... the y being inserted to prevent hiatus, 


pyOv... no Greek word ending in pn, 
Von.. . a being the vowel equivalent of » (§, 11*). 
yo. 


* These are wov, wot, w&, ov, cor, oé. 
4® 
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(§. 31*). Farther, the accusative, and sometimes also 
the dative, when not particularly emphatic, is omitted 
after a verb; but this happens most frequently with the 
34 personal pronouns, as 
wégos O€ te wéurpac meds td peovouov aiget and having 
sent a detachment to the fortress, he takes it. 
dy i 0 av tiv puldy wleioror dor avdgencdtaros eret- 
voverv = in whichever tribe are the most heroes, 
that one they praise. 


6. The demonstrative force of S¢ and 6 is far in- 
ferior to that of 3d, odtoc, éxsivoc. 


Obs. Avtog emphatic. Etymologically avtOS c= ay TOS = 
‘again he’ (idem), or ‘himself?’ (tpse). For its uses with the article, 
see §. 7. e. Without the article, it has the force of ipse in the 
nominative case always, but in the oblique cases only when it 
begins the sentence. Hence 


aytos Epn = ipse dixit = himself (the master) said, 
avtoy El Sov = == ipsum vidi = I saw himself, 
(sidov avtoy = eum vidi =I saw him). 


MEWNTOS avtog = himself the fifth i. e. he with four others.* 
Hence also the use of autos to emphasize other pronouns,’ as 

aytov toytov Evexey = on this very account, 

ay tov ws vBeroey = it was I myself he insulted, 

koray 7a@Q OpEereQyory arastaddyary j40vr0 = 

sua enim ipsorum temeritate perierunt = 

for by their own recklessness they perished. 
Sometimes the emphasized pronoun is omitted, by Homer even in 
oblique cases (Jelf. 656. 1.), but by Attic writers only in the nom- 
inative, as 
ay tog éxaldevoug tov vioy == you brought up your son yourself, 
avtot gouev = we are alone (by ourselves). 
In the last example, ovrol emphasizes particular persons to the 
exclusion of all others: the principal persons become the sole : av- 
10g == Lovos. 


§. 25. Reflexive Pronouns. a. All substantival pro- 
nouns are in one sense reflexive: for they all, except 


* Plato uses a similar expression: 
ovupnpos juiv el xal ov & te¢t@y = you too are agreed 
with us, you (one) of thirds i. e. you and two others. 


= ee 
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when usefl anticipatively (§. 3, Obs. 1. a.), point back 
to a preceding noun. But the reflexive pronoun, prop- 
erly so called, represents the subject either of its own 
clause (direct reflexion), or of the principal clause (én- 
direct reflexion) as receiving back an action that had 
proceeded from itself, i.e. as object, and occurs therefore 
only in the oblique cases. If the subject of a clause 
requires to be recalled, as subject, avtég does so em- 
phatically, as 
ovs 6 Oytee wotEitas Adyous, tovTOUS yeaqeEr AUTOS =" 
what speeches the orator makes, these he writes himself. 
b. Reflex action is expressed weakly by the middle 
Voice without any pronoun (§.31. Obs.3.); but with pro- 
nouns, the reflexive forms to be used when the reflex re- 
ference is direct or emphatic are guavrov, ceavtod, Exvr0d, 
and those to be used when the reflex reference is indirect 
and unemphatic are the oblique cases of the common per- 
sonal pronuns éyo, ov, avtdc.* Hencethree combinations, 
Emphatic  ,{"Eqn todc “APnvalove Eavrots adineiv = 
and Direct. He said the Athenians injured themselves, 
Emphatic "Eqn tovs ‘Adnvatovs sauvtov adixeiy = 
and Indirect. {He said the Athenians injured himself, 
Unemphatic (ron todo 'Abynvalove avtdy adixsiv = 
and Indirect. {| He said the Athenians injured him. 
In Homer, the elements of éuavrov, ceavtod, éxutod are 
written apart even in the singular, but the order is still 
the same; distinguish therefore between gu’ avtév and 
avvTOY WE, as 
iw’ avroy ydlxnou = I injured myself (reflexive), 
avrév we ydixnosy = it was I myself he injured (em- 
phatic). 


.  * Early English had no specially reflexive pronoun: the 
commun personal pronouns were used reflexively as in English 
poetry of the present day, which rejects the clumsy forms, him- 
self, themselves etc. Thus: ‘He sat him down and warmed him 
at the fire’. 
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Obs. 1. Ov of &. This pronoun was becoming oBsolete in the 
age of Pericles, its singular forms disappearing first. Ov and &, 
according to Kriger, are found in Plato alone of the great Attic 
prose writers, e 

a. In Epic and Ionic, ov is both personal and reflexive, but in 
Attic only of and ogéot occur often in the merely personal sense; 
sometimes also gets, but never in the first clause of a sentence. 
In Attic prose, ov is indirectly reflexive. 

b. The form £ was sometimes plural, as (Hymn to Venus 267.) 

zewévn O& & xrxdnoxovory = but these they call temples, 
which may account for the & element in éxvtow remaining un- 
changed in the plural éwvtav. The forms omé, uty, vty were 
also both singular and plural. | 

c. There are traces in ov, and in its derivatives and com- 
pounds, of a general personal reference, as if it had been equivalent 
to our suffix -self. Ov itself, in its lonic form efo is found for 
&uov (Apoll. Rhod. II, 635.). The possessives derived from ov 
and o@eis, viz. gos, o¢, ométegos occur in the sense of mine, 
thine, our, your; and the compound éayrov occurs even in Attic 
prose for Ceavtov, and éuavtov, as (Plat, Phaed. 91. c.) 

awa sxvtroy té xal was sanarnoas = 

having at the same deceived both (my) se/f and you. 
In such examples, the precise personal reference is determined by 
the context, as in the case of autog = myself, thyself, himself 
(§. 24. Obs.). 

Obs. 2. Reciprocals. Reciprocal action is expressed weakly 
by the plural of the middle voice without any pronoun (§. 31. 
Obs. 3. e.); strongly by wtAndoy, the proper reciprocal pronoun, 
instead of which however the reflexive pronouns including the 
plurals of éyo and ov are often used, as 

éxoakapey nusic nansivog 7005 Nas ElonvnY = 
he and we made peace with each other. 
So in French, ‘donnons-zous la main’ = ‘let us give each other 
the hand’, i.e. ‘let us shake hands’, The reduplication of &og, 
out of which wdAndoy arose, is also found, as 
alos alloy (Pun autre)... 2 eavey = one was dashing 
against another i. e. they were dashing against one another. 


§. 26. Possessive Pronouns. The weak form of in- 
dicating the possessor is furnished by the article, as ex- 
plained in §. 7. Obs. 2., with the aid of the middle voice 
wherever the action is reflexive (§. 31. Obs. 3. d.). The 
strong forms are furnished by the genitive case of a per- 
sonal pronoun, or by the possessive adjective pronouns 
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themselves. But of these, the dual possessives volzegoc, 
6pwltegog are found only in the Ionic dialect; and 6¢ = 
‘his’ is not used in Attic but by the poets and that 
rarely; and ogéregog is exclusively reflexive. In short, 
except in the case of ymétegog and tuétegos, the posses- 
sive adjective pronouns are generally replaced by the 
enitive case of the corresponding personal pronoun. 
For the formulae, see §. 7. b. §. 8. Obs. c.). These two 
ways of denoting the possessor immediately succeed each 
other in (Soph. Trach. 485.) 
xeivou te xa ony... yeorv = for his sake and thine own. 
Obs. Possessives == Objective Genitive. Possessive adjective 
pronouns in their proper sense are equivalent to the subjective 
genitive of the personal pronouns; but they are sometimes used also 


for the objective genitive of the corresponding personal pronoun, 
as 

(Od. XI. 202.) cog te rofog . . . Odvecry = 

longing for thee ... Ulysses, 
(Soph. Oed. Col. 1418) tig une veovey tors = 
,. {rom your good offices towards me. 
(Thuc. I. 33. 3.) poo td vustégg = 
through fear of you. 


§. 27. Interrogative Pronouns. The Greek interro- 
gatives, direct and indirect, are shown in the subjoined 
table of correlated adjective pronouns. 


Direct Indirect 
Interrog. Indef. Relative  Interrog. Demonstrative. 

’ ” ” « € oY 
tig* Te o¢ ootLg éxeivog ovtog od8 | 
HOs}+ MOL, ‘ONOZ TO AUTOS 
ROTEQOE MOTEQOS OmOTEQOS Eregos 
2OGTOG ONOOTOS 


m0sog 000g 000g o7000¢ tOG0g + tOGOvTOS toCdGde 
moiog «6s -stonog. «= olog:—Ss«o toting ~=—scotog:) = rorovros toLrocds 


xnhixog nainos oxniinog tnitnog tylixod- tie 
modazog oxodanog TOS n000& 
MOOTALOG ONOOCTALOS 


* Tig interrogative is distinguished from tug indefinite to 

the eye by always having the acute accent on the z syllable. 

The forms in capital letters are not found in Greek, but 

are the supposed roots of the forms printed below them respec- 
tively. 
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The indirect or dependent interrogative recalls the direct 
question without putting it again, as 
tig; ov% old’ orig === who? I don’t know who. 
mooraio: aplxovto; == on what day did they arrive? 
ov wéuvnucce dooraioe = I don’t remember on what day. 
Very frequently however the direct interrogatives are 
used instead of the indirect. For the use of the indirect 
interrogatives as indefinite relatives, see §. 29. 


§. 28. Indefinite Pronouns. The indefinites are Eng- 
ished thus, 


tlc == some, any, 
motegog == one or other of two, 
000g == of some, any size, 


moog §== of some, any kind. 


a. The indefinite tl¢ is enclitic, as (Xen. Cyr. VII.5.) 
tovtoy O& ty wEQrectyndtay 4 trve 1} Ovdéve -olda = 
of those standing round I know either some one or 
nobody, i. e. scarce any body. 

But taken substantively as the opposite of uydév = ‘a 
nobody’, ttg is accented according to the usual rules, as 
nvyetg tho etvae = you boasted of being a somebody. 
Sometimes the meaning ‘any one’ passes into ‘each one’, 

as (Xen. Cyr. I. 2.) 
madeverv, Owe tec OélEL, tovg ExvtOd naidac = 
to educate, as each pleases, his own children. 
The indefinite force of tt¢ may be rendered by the 24 
pers, sing. of a verb, as 
gains &v = youi. e, any one would say. 
Subjoined to adjectives, ttg attaches to them a certain 
vagueness, as 
dvoBards tig 6 témog palivetor nai xateoxLog = 
it seems an impassable and dark sort of place. 
b. The demonstrative indefinite 6 deive is used to in- 
dicate a person or thing definitely known to the speaker, 
but not named, as 
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thy dsiva yuyvaonets ;== do you know what d’ye call him? 
Distinguish between 6 dstve: = quidam and ttg = aliquis. 


Obs. 1. A or An how rendered. The English indefinite article 
is most often not represented at all, When truly indefinite, it may 
be rendered by tug indefinite, as 

tls einév; yuwn tig == who said it? @ woman. 
When generalising a substantive, its force is the same as that of 
the definite article (§. 5. Obs. 1. a.), and its Greek representative 
is 6% 76, as . 
6 Bovg f@ov fore zodla yonotpoy = 
an (the) ox is a very useful animal. 
When distributive in force, a or an is rendered by 6 7 to (§. 5. 
Obs. 1. b.), or by xara with or without Exaorog, as 
tela nurdagerxa xat evden = 
three half-darics a man. 


Obs. 2. a. "Addog ~ Eregog. Originally, these differed like 
atius and alter, the former denoting another of many, and the latter 
another of two, as of the hands, without any idea of opposition. 
Latterly however, &tegog came to denote preferably another of two 
opposites, thereby denoting a difference of kind, whereas a1iog 
continued to denote generally a difference of individuality merely. 
This distinction is finely brought out in (Gal. 1. 6.) 

Savpdto ore over taziog weratiGeobe els Er egoy evayys- 
hiov, 0 ovn forty &A4 0 = I wonder that ye are turning so soon 
to another gospel, which is not another (of the same kind). 
{rs érsgov otgatevua == the other army (a different whole), 
to clio otrgatevua == the rest of the (same) army. 
of 8regoe == the opposite party, 
of wAdoz == the rest (of the same party). 
{Eregoe OTH QLOY = une autre tasse = a different cup, 
wlio xotngtoy == encore une tasse == one cup more. 
b. The adverbial translation of addog, yet i. e. in addition, 
apart from, obviates the illogicality of such plfrases as (Xen. An. 
ov yao NY yootog, vd? 110 dévdooy Ovdey == 
for there was no grass, nor yet any tree. 
This use of a&140¢, which is shared by fregog, is frequent with 
numerals. 


§, 29. Relative Pronouns. All relative words belong 
to that stage of a language in which the dependence of 
certain clauses on a principal one is marked (§. 4.); 
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and the peculiar function of relative pronouns is to in- 
troduce the dependent clauses called adjectival (§. 1. 
Obs. 4.). The list in §. 27. shows that there are relative 
pronouns of quantity (8006, 7Alxoc), and of quality (olos), 
as well as of individuality (d¢). The indirect interroga- 
tives in that list correspond to what are called compound 
relatives in English, as 
tl Asya; Byte Aéyer ovx Gxovee = 
what says he? I didn’t hear what (that which) he says. 
Compared with 6g, which may be called a definite rela- 
tive because of its predilection for a definite antecedent, 
dottc may be called an indefinite relative because of its 
predilection for an indefinite antecedent, as 
Zeds 0g épogd nevro = 
Jupiter who beholds all things, 
pancetos Gores ovolay xal vody tye: = 
happy he who has means and mind. 


In its composition, Sorg is probably an instance of in- 
verse attraction (§. 67. Obs. 2.), on the principle of which 
it may be resolved, as 

véov Ente Sores wor UmnoetyoE: = 

véiov teva byte So wor Umngeryoe: = 

I am seeking a lad who shall serve me. _ 
Another way of making 8¢ indefinite is by adding to it 
the particle &v, but this form can be used only with the 
Subjunctive Group of tenses, as 

mocrtes & av Ody avtm == he does whatever seems 

good to him. 

On account perhaps of its superior handiness, 6¢ is often 
used for other relatives, especially for doteg and olog, as 

roLadta Aéyerg & ovdele dy PHOEEY avPourov —= 

you say such things as no human being would say. 


§. 30. Demonstrative Pronouns. a. The personal 
_ predilection of the Greek demonstratives is as follows, 
8de ==hic = questo = this (where J am), 
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ovtog * == isle == cotesto — that (where thou ri 
éxsivog == ille == quello == yonder (where he is). 

Examples are 

(Eur. Or. 380.) 306° elu’ Ogdorns = here I Orestes am, 

(Soph. Aj. 89.) d odtroc, Alas, devtsody os xpooxcld <= 

Halloo! (lit. you there) Ajax, a second 
time I call thee. 

(Plat. Phil. 36..d.) 0} wai éxelvov avdeds = O child of 

yonder man i. e. of him who is dead, 
as if éxelvow == ‘far away’. 


b. The demonstratives are also paired according to 
the personal predilection of each. At the bar, the pleader 
uses 

de or 60° avi = himself or his client (ego), 

ovtog == the opposite party (¢#u). 

In discourse, what is about to be said, as being still in 
the speaker's mind, still belonging to the ego, is indic- 
ated by de, and what has already been said, as be- 
longing to the person addressed (tu),’is indicated by 

TOG, as 
texuroroy d& tovtov xal rode = and of this (which has 

been stated), this (which follows) is also a proof. 

Ex) rodtorg Revopay tade elev = 
Thereupon Xenophon spoke as follows. 
In like manner are distinguished 


rowods relating towodtog §= |): relating 
T0C000E to what TOOOUTOS to what 
tylinoode J follows tydtxodtog } precedes. — 


Of two things or persons, odrog denotes the nearer, or, 
failing that, the more important; éxeivoc, the remoter, 
or, failing that, the less important. 


c. When two demonstratives are combined, the per- 


* Ovtog, like iste, is used to express a contemptuous re- 
ference. 
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sonal predilection of each still appears, as (Soph. Oed. 
Col. 138.) 
30° éxsivoc éyo == Here I am, the far-away man (as 
was supposed). 
Similarly, a proverb is introduced by 
160° éxeivo = the following old saying. 


Obs, Augmentatives of Pronouns. a. Any word is emphasized 
by ye following; but this enclitic is written with éyw and ov, like 
the Latin enclitics, in one word, fywye, ovye. 

b. Definite relatives (§, 29.) are emphasized by -meg, and 
sometimes 7, a8 

goweg = who indeed, 
oooo7zeg = even as big as, 
ologxeg == just such as. 

c. Indefinite relatives (§. 29.) are emphasized by -d7, -d7- 
xoté, -ovy, which answer to the enclitic -cungue in Latin pronouns, 


éortody, oxoc0cd7, 
ootiodnxote ¢ = quicunque, Ooocdnmote | = quantuscunque. 
OOTLOOVY ox00000vP 


d. Demonstratives are emphasized by suffixing a long oxytone 
-¢, which absorbs every short vowel, and makes the immediately 
preceding long vowel or diphthong be regarded as short, as 

ovroal, avrnt, tovti == hicce, haecce, hocce = celui-ci, 
Even adverbs derived from demonstratives are 50 emphasized, as 
ad¢from ade  tovroyd from tovto ye. 

e. Here may be noticed olog te. The antecedent roéog or 
tocovtog being understood, olog == ‘such as’, hence ‘qualified’; 
and ofog is often used in this sense with the infinitive. But more 
frequently ofo¢ is strengthened by the enclitic re, and the meanings 
‘able’, ‘possible’ emerge, as, |, 

ov yag pégety onia olog t ny = for he was not able to carry 
arms, 


VERBS. 


The verb predicates* something of an entity, 


§. 31. Greek Voices. a. As the three declensions 
were originally one (§. 11.*), so probably were the three 


* The personal endings of the Greek verb, which enable 
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voices, the -was form being the most ancient, and the 
primitive conception of the verb being absolute, as of 
an operation or state of the subject. This absolute con- 
ception, in which the neuter and reflexive elements are 
obvious, would naturally become passive, when viewed 
with reference to an external cause,* transitive when 
viewed with reference to an external object. This primi- 
live condition of the verb is illustrated by the threefold 
use of éoyefouct, as intransitive, passive and transitive. 

(Dem.) Zoyafovras ev toig Eoyorg = 

they work in the mines. ‘ 
(Dion. H. 8. 87.) oxevn ols 4 yf Zoya fetas = 
tools with which the land ts worked. 
(Thuc. IT. 76.) olxoddépnua 2eydfecOas == 
to erect (work at) a building. 


b. It accords with the above view of the original 
meaning of the verb that those forms of the perfect and 
aorist called secondary, and which are known to be more. 


it to predicate (§ 1. Obs.2.), were originally personal pronouns 
appended to the stem of the verb, as is shewn in the following 
table, where the -uae form takes precedence as being the oldest, 
and the -c form is omitted as being a more recent active form 
than that in -ue (§. 31.). The old personal pronouns may be 
compared with existing pronominal stems, thus 

pe oc tt == old personal pronouns, 

pe oe to == existing pronominal stems, 
to being the stem of what is now called the article (§. 27). 


Indicative. 
Unaugmented Tenses. Augmented Tenses. 
Sing. 1. -pae - poe (Compare eram) -unv -y 
2. -oae ~Ot . 60 -§ 
3. -tae “te (Compare erat) -to (-t) 
Plur, 1. -pe@ai -wey —pePa = - wen 
2. -ofe -t8 -ofe -TE 
3. -yTae 86 - EE (Compareerant) -yto -ov 


* The passive form has actually been evolved from the re- 
flexive in the Scandinavian languages (Latham’s Eng. Lang. 
4th ed. §. 167, a.); and in the Slavonic languages, the reflexive 
and Besive ‘forms are identical throughout. 
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ancient than the first perfects and aorists,* often differ 
from the other parts by being intransitive in meaning, as 


from &yvupt =I break gxye ==ITam broken 
», OAdvut =I destroy Cloke: =Iam undone 
» tnyvupe =I fix nénnya == I stick fast 
» Onyvupe = I tear &6écoya = I am burst open 
», avolyd ==Topen avécoya == I stand open 


toryut =I make stand foryy =I stood. 


c. The first distinction of voice in the Greek verb 
seems to have been made in favour of specially trans-. 
itive verbs, the -wor form passing into -ws, for in the 
Greek which has come down to us, excepting only efué 
= [I am, and éelus = I go — both of which, on account 
of their elementary meaning and frequent use, are pe- 
culiarly subject to irregularities of form — all verbs in 
-we are transitive. 


d. The form in -w is of later origin, presupposing 
the existence of éyo (§. 24.* c.). Accordingly, most 
verbs in -o are derivatives, whereas those in -ws are all 
primitives, and moreover express primary notions, as 
give, put &c. The form in -o, unlike that in -w, had 
no special attribution to the transitive meaning, and 
appeared as a supplanter of both the others, of the -w 
form altogether, and of the.-ues form in so far as it was 
neither strictly reflexive nor strictly passive. In Homer, 


* Generally speaking, the duplicate tenses in Greek were 
like the duplicate tenses in English, as. spake and spoke, 
clomb and climbed, swoll and swelled &c. i. e., they were few, 
were primarily dialectical varieties, and in the language at 
large succeeded one another as old and new. In some of the 
English duplicates, as in the Greek, the later form is the more 
decidedly transitive: swelled is more decidedly transitive than 
swoll, and hanged than hung. Still more decidedly in German, 

i bliG) = I became white, I lost colour, 

id) bleidte == I made white, I bleached. 

id) wich = I became soft, I yielded, 

id) weidjte = I made soft, I mollified. - @ 
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the old -wac form may he seen struggling with the new 
one in -@, several verbs of a transitive or neuter signifi- 
cation being used by him indiscriminately in both forms, 
while others, used by him only in the -yas form, are used 
by later writers in the -w form. Such are exovecOar and 
axoverv, SodoPar and ded, Wdéodar and Weiv, pléyeoar 
and gléyev (Jelf. §. 363. 5.). 


e. The -uot form, because it retains a monopoly of 
the reflexive and passive meanings, is the proper form 
of the reflexive, or middle, and passive voices i. e. ut- 
terances; the verbs in -sez which are neither reflexive 
nor passive in meaning being called deponents, as if 
laying aside the meaning proper to their form. The 
-ut and -e forms, on the other hand, which never have 
a reflexive or passive meaning, are forms of the active 
voice, the meaning of which may be transitive or in- 
transitive. The paradigms of the Greek verb in gram- 
mars would be historically more accurate, if they repres- 
ented the middle voice as including the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses, and the passive voice as using all the 
middle forms excepting the aorist and future, for which 
two tenses the passive voice has forms of its own. 


Obs. 1. Interchange of Forms. Many anomalies in the Greek 
verd are explicable on the above principles, As the newer verbal 
forms were developed and established according to natural laws, 
which did their silent work apart from human consciousness, it 
came to pass that the change from the primitive form in -wae to 
the later form in -@, was made, not uniformly and completely, but 
partially and with irregularities. In some verbs, the future alone re- 
mained of the -wae form: in others, two futures coexisted, one from 
the -wae form, and another from the form in -w. Witness the 
following list of “Verbs preferring a Future of the Middle Form” 
taken from Geddes’ Gr. Gram, §. 130. 


(Aetda) ado danvo nocloo * naoxo orgopéw 
axove detdo@ *xOTEO anda ovelfoo 
alalageo  *didgaoxw * Aayyavoa *xlvo [Tice] 


* “Those with an asterisk have no Future Active. Those 
without an asterisk have one, though rare or late.”’ 
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apagtave * Eiul *loupava *xinto tinto 
anavtao  éémavia iacno  xléo TQEZO 
anolava too * MavPavo nvéo * reoyo 
aera fo Z cco * Natio ‘ Péo * cvyyove 
Badtga Oavucto vio Ziyeo = *cotalo 
Batves Béw Oinofo  cioxao *Toregia 
Low *Brvqnoxm *oholvgo *oxonima *Dedym 
Bidonw *Foworm  opyope cxonto * Xavdavo 
Boao Keprvo OQ onovdate * yaouw 
Telaw nxegdaiva *ororuta *crovayéo * yaoéw. 
you HLYAYO Tleit£e 


In like manner, since the reflexive and passive senses are akin, 
and their verbal expression was originally the same, it is not won- 
derful that the forms which became specially reflexive or middle 
should be occasionally used in a passive sense, and that the forms 
which became specially passive should be occasionally used in a 
reflexive sense. The most signal illustration of this is the future 
middle which, particularly in Attic Greek, is taken in a passive 
sense, in prose when the passive form was not in use, and in poetry 
when the middle form suited better the verse. Witness the fol- 
lowing list of “Verbs (ehiefly pure) having Future Middle with 
Passive sense’’ taken from Geddes’ Gr. Gram. §. 131. 


"Adinéw "Eaw Aavtave ‘Tladsevo  teléo 
alyvve eloya léyoo ‘ magnyogé@ tHQs@ 
augiepntéa svioyéa hunt + mégta TLBLAw 
avdgunodifa éyPatga Magtveéa . xivvm tolBa 
OVLO@ Znuroo paotryom ~‘noLéw “TUNTO 
anLoté@ Toyvaivo prnuovedo nohepsio “To 
Hoyo Kaléo » Nowtto moltogxéw Déga 
avalve natagpeovéa’ Aneaiva  Lregtoa  vpPelow 
avéave “xNQVOOM Olxéo oresBlow giiéo 
apateéw nLV SOD ‘ouadifa arvyém “Meoveim 
Blanto xoatve Ouoloyto Tagacsw ‘Qqyehio 
Anlow uwdve overdtgo * televtz@ 


Obs. 2. Deponents. Deponent verbs are called middle or pass- 
ive, according as. their aorists take the middle or the passive form. 
the aorist of the passive form however not having necessarily a 
passive sense. The following list of passive deponents, the aorists 
of which though passive in form are not passive in meaning, is 
taken from Curtius’ Gr. Gr. §. 828. 2. 


* “Those with an asterisk have no Future Active. Those 
without an asterisk have one, though rare or late.”’ 
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Oy ocpoce Séoucee eviaBéouct ox0- 
*aldéopae  dégxopar *ndopar *dea-\ oy 
aidcowat  *dtakéyopar * i. @vutoue. ©" voromae 
epriicowas dovopot gego-{ VHEOMOL oo. 
*eovéonat  tvavtecomar * éxe- Hou. * 2touas 
* oy Fomoce éxiorapes wera-§ BEAU of Pouce 
Boviowece gedotiméouce. 


Some deponents have had both forms of the aorist, but at different 
epochs; thus jeacapuny is Homeric, neaofny Attic, without any 
difference of meaning. And both forms, the really contemporaneous 
and the antiquated, are sometimes found in the same writer; thus 
wéppaoPar and weppinyae are both found in Euripides. But 
when both forms are really contemporaneous, the passive form has 
a passive meaning, as (Jelf. §. 368.8. b.) 

debaoDar =atoreceive dexyOnvar == to be received, 
Bracacdae == to force BracOnvac == to be forced, 
xrnoacPat =toacquire xurnPjvac == to be acquired, 
lacacPat == to heal larvae == to be healed, 
Seadactar == togazeat Peabjvar = to be gazed at, 
dlopugacHat = tolament olopuedjvat = to be lamented, 
loytouofae ==toreckon Joytodyvar == to be reckoned, 


aixtcacPat == to beat alxtoPnvat == to be beaten, 
3 3 ~ 
axicnoPar == to cure anecOnvat = to be cured, 


anxoxgivacfa: = to answer amoxged7vat = to be divided. 


Obs, 3. Middle Voice. a, The reflexive voice is called middle 
because, the subject being represented in it ag directly or indirectly 
the object also, this voice stands in respect of meaning between the 
active and the passive. The reflexive meaning takes various forms, 
as 
Indi- anonéuzopat == 1 send away from myself (Gen.) 

rect (| wagaoxevafopat == I provide for myself (Dat.) 
Direct Zovopat == I bathe myself (Acc.) 

b. The direct reflexive reference is universal with verbs de- 
noting an.action performed on one’s own body, as clothing, anoint- 
ing, crowning, strangling. But except with such verbs, and with 
those which are causative in the active voice, as moBéa = ‘I make 
another afraid’, poBéouat = ‘I make myself afraid’ i.e. ‘I fear’, 
the directly reflexive reference is generally, and in case of emphasis 
always, expressed by a reflexive pronoun (§. 25.) with the active, as 

£@(f0 éuavtoy = I accustom myself, 
O€Qomece = I'm cudgelling myself, 
1 bate éuavetoy = it’s myself I’m cudgelling, 


* Those with an asterisk have a future of the passive form 
besides the more common one of the middle form. (Curtius’ 
Gr. Gr. §, 828, 2.) 
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and sometimes even with the middle, as , 
(Thue, I. 31, 7.) ovd} éceygapavto Exvtovg = 
nor had they inscribed themselves , 
(Xen. Cyr. I.) Ktgog dt adem oxnyny pty xarecxevacato = 
Now Cyrus prepared a tent for himself. * 


c. The indirectly reflexive reference is more apt to escape 
notice, because it is seldomer represented by a separate word in 
English, as 

cuvvachot tovg tokeulovg == to keep off (from one’s self) 
the enemies, 
andonoP or none == to drive away (from one’s self) 
is , 
RATAOTQLEPAOTAL TY YOQuY == to subjugate (to one’s self’) the 
country, 
nogtoucPct whovtoyv ==to procure (for one’s self) wealth. 
Because in Greek, as in English, the context often implied unmis- 
takably the reflexive reference, the Greeks sometimes neglected the 
middle as an instrument of precision, using the active voice instead 
of it or interchangeably with it, as (James IV. 2.) 
alcetce nal ov AapPavere dtote naxag alreioe = 
ye ask and receive not, because ye ask (for yourselves) amiss. 
(Xen. Cyr. VII. 6.) wore, ny te xal xdépoor, ta Exvtmy xi1é- 
povtat == so that, if they steal anything, they 
shall steal their own. 


d. Very frequent is the use of the middle to convey weakly the 
force of a possessive adjective pronoun (§. 26.) used reflexively of 
course. Mark the difference between 

Love tHy xE~adny = I wash the head (of some one else), 

Lovouat tyy xegadny = I wash my head. 

ta xg $n én) tax yovata == he laid the meat on the knees 

. , (of some one else), 
ta xgéa fiero bx) ta yovata = he laid the meat on his 
(own) knees. 

e. In the plural number, the reflexive meaning often becomes 
reciprocal, This commonly happens with verbs denoting inter- 
course of whatever kind, social, mercantile, warlike, between man 
and man, as 

aonalovta: = ils s’embrassent == they embrace (one another), 
CvytiPevta = ils se conviennent = they agree hen one an- 
other), 


* These are examples of redundancy in language. Other 
examples are the addition of the article to ravroy and aregoy, 
éx deo®ev (Hesiod Op. 763); our own ‘from whence’; and the 
Italian con meco, con teco, con seco, for the simple meco, teco, seco. 
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dialéyortoas == ils s’entretiennent == they converse (with one 
another), 
ayovrat == ils se battent = they fight (with one another), 
oxévdovety == they pour out libations, 
oxévdovtae == they pour out libations with each other; hence, 
they make a treaty with each other. 


Obs. 4. Active ~ Middle. The middle has often a meaning 
quite different at first sight from that of the active, but capable 
generally of being connected with it by tracing out the reflexive 
reference. For brevity’s sake, the middle only is given in the 
following lists, but Englished so as to show clearly the meaning of 
the active voice. 


a, Causatives explain themselves, as 
uloyovouer == 1 make myself ashamed = I am ashamed at, 
yevonpat == I make myselftaste == [ taste, 
xolpaopae == I put myself to sleep == sleep, 
navouwoe =I make myself cease =I cease, 
popéouce =I make myself afraid =I fear. 
These are always causative in the active voice; but the Greeks, 
like the English, often use causatively verbs not causative in them- 
selves, As the English seldom imitate the precision of the French, 
who always distinguish between ddtir and faire bdtir; so did the 
Greeks seldom exhibit the precision of the Romans, who usually 
distinguished between facere and curare faciendum. The context 
shows when the sense is causative, as 
“AléEavdog thy molly xaréonawer = 
Alexander caused the city to be razed to the ground. 
The causative use of verbs not causative in themselves is more 
frequent in the middle voice than in the active. Examples are 
axolvopar =I get freed for myself == I ransom, 
yeapouce =I get the authorities to write down some one’s 
name for me == I publicly accuse him, 
dave(fouae =I get some one to lend to me = I borrow, 
wtofoopae =I get some one to let something to me=I hire it, 
moeoBevowae = I get some one to be ambassador for me = I 
send an ambassador, 
tivomae == I make some one pay to me == I[ punish him, 
yoocowee == I get a response given me = I consalt an oracle, 
youéouce ==] let some one marry me = nubo = I (a woman) 
give myself in marriage; but in the case of 
a parent == I get some one to marry my 
child = I give my child in marriage. 
b. Subjective middles are those which express a mental state 
or act corresponding to some outward fact or operation denoted by 
e active voice, as 
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ayaliouce =I adorn myself, hence plume myself, 

ategouae =I take to myself, hence prefer, 

Ogéyouae =I stretch myself out, hence desire, 

ootfouoe =I set my bounds, hence define, 

woveouar* =I make for myself, hence estimate, 

WOALT EVOMEL == I am a citizen for myself, hence act as a citizen, 
oxonéowat =I look at for myself, hence consider, 


c. In many cases, the reflexive reference itself suffices, when 
duly considered, to explain the apparently great difference of 
meaning between the active voice and the middle, as 


avoutwynoxouce = I remind myself = I remember, 


are youce == I keep myself off = I abstain, 
Bovdevouce == I counsel myself = I deliberate, 
LavPovouce == I escape my own notice = I forget, 
wetPowne == I persuade myself == I obey, 
MEQRLOOMOL == I take myself across = I cross (a river), 
otédiouae = I despatch myself = I start, 

vicooouce == I guard myself = I beware, 
azodrdouce = I give away for myself = I sell, 
wstansuxouar =I send after (some one) for myself = 


I summon (him). 
vouous Feivat = to make laws, said of the thirty tyrants, 
vowovg PéoFat = to make laws (for themselves), said of the 
citizens, 
poeafouor == I say to myself = I think. 


Obs. 5. Modern Parallels. a, In English, the reflexive form 
is so awkward, requiring the use of an inharmonious dissyllabic 
pronoun (myself &c.), and often a pronoun (from or for) to boot, 
that it is used only when it cannot be avoided, which is seldom, 
Latham says that J fear me, used by Lord Campbell in his Lives 
of the Chancellors, is the fragment of an extensive system of reflex- 
ive verbs, developed in different degrees in the different Gothic 
languages, and in all more than in the English. (English Language 
§. 391.) To bethink one’s self, to betake one’s self are examples of 
the very few English verbs which can be used only as reflexives. 

b. In German, French and Italian, the reflexive form, being 
convenient, is much used, especially to distinguish the intransitive 
meaning of verbs from the transitive, which is also a function of 
the Greek middle, as 


$$ 

* On the same principle perhaps, woréo Aoyov = ‘I com- 
pose a speech’, after the analogy of zoréw awotav = ‘T build a 
waggon’, an external operation; but worégouar Aoyoy =I deliver 
a speech’, as if this were a more purely mental achievement. 
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yn wevercae 
Die Crde bewegt fid 4 _- 
la terre se meut the earth moves. 
la terra si muove 
In Italian, the reflexive form has also acquired the genuine passive 
sense, proof of which is that it is followed by the agent, as 
la virtu si ama da tutti 


1} dgert) qidetcas mage meveow == virtue is beloved by all. 


c. Modern Greek supplies strong corroboration of the views 
given in this section, The substitution of the form in -m for the 
older one in -wz, begun in classical times, has been completed in 
the extinction of the latter: d¢d@ is now said for dédmpt, Pérm 
for én, and so on. Even the substantive verb, rather than retain 
the -wz type, has conformed to that in -pas, thus eluar, sloas 
“.t.4. The -wae form, though the most ancient of all, has sur- 
vived, more perhaps on account of its passive than its reflexive 
force, which latter however has not been lost; pedovyePa, for 
example, is good Romaic Greek, as it was good classical, for ‘we 
kiss one another’. The gradual substitution throughout the classical 
era of aorists of the passive form for aorists of the middle in 
deponent verbs (§.31. Obs.2.) has been completed by the extinction 
of the latter, so that now we have édéy@» = ‘I received’, instead 
of 2deEauny, just as in the New Testament we have axexelOnv = 
‘l answered’, instead of awexgevauny, which is alone classical 
in that sense. Farther, as often in classical Greek, 80, constantly 
a Romaic, the perfect participle of deponents has a passive signi- 

cation. 


§. 32. Moods of the Verb. Moods are groups of 
verbal forms distinguished to the eye by terminations 
proper to each group, and representing to the mind the 
operation denoted by the verb under various modes or 
aspects. The aspects under which an event may be 
regarded are far more numerous than the moods of any 
verb (§. 1. Obs. 1.*); consequently, each mood performs 
more functions than one. On the other hand, the same 
function is sometimes performed by several moods; for 
between moods, as between parts of speech and between 
cases (§. 11. b.), there are no boundary-lines, but only 
boundary - territories. Each mood has its magistral or 
ruling function, after which usually it is named. The 
Indicative mood is so named because, though it puts 
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questions and even suppositions, its primary function 
is to indicate or point to what has been, is being, or is 
to be realised out there in the world of facts: and the 
Subjunctive Mood is so called, because its primary 
function is to subjoin or subordinate (to a principal 
statement made by the Indicative) what exists only in 
here in the world of conceptions, at any rate what is for 
the time being represented only as a conception. The 
Optative Mood however owes its name not at all to its 
primary function, but to that function which alone 
it retained in the decadence of the language, viz. that 
of expressing wishes (optata). In classic Greek, what 
is now called the Optative Mood was a group of truly 
Subjunctive forms used after the augmented tenses of the 
Indicative, as the forms called Subjunctive in grammars 
were used after the unaugmented tenses of the Indicative. 
Here is an illustration. 


1. How to subjoin a conception, say an aim, to a 
fact stated by the unaugmented Indicutive: 


dictelBer = he is living 
"Ady vyoe | dtatolpe: == he will live a Athens, 
duerétorpe == he has been living 
ive tny Ehicda yAdoouv &x way = that he may master 
the Greek tongue. 


2. How to subjoin a conception, say an aim, to a 
fact stated by the augmented Indicative: 


* duécouBe = he was living 


Adynvyoe | Ovétorpe == he lived (once) | at Athens, 
Overerolmer == he had been living 
iva tay Elhada yidooauv éxuc For == that he might master 
the Greek tongue. 


The Imperative Mood is so called, because it represents 
the action denoted by the verb as commanded (impera- 
tum). The Infinitive merits its name by being unlimited 
(infinitum) not only in respect of number and person 
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(§. 1. Obs. 2.), but also in respect of modal meaning, 
representing the action denoted by the verb under no 
particular aspect, but absolutely. 


§. 33. Tenses of the Indicative. To the eye, the 
Indicative tenses in all the three voices divide themselves 
into two sets, the augmented and the unaugmented, 
Closer inspection reveals other marks of this division 
into two: the termination of the 34 person dual is in the 
augmented tenses -7v, in the unaugmented -ov, and, 
in the Indicative Middle, the terminations are distin- 
guished as follows, 

Augmented tenses Sing. -uyv-co -to 34 Plur. -vro, 
Unaugmented tenses Sing. -moe -ous -tae 34 Plar. -vras, 
This difference of form answers to a difference of mean- 
ing, the augmented tenses all relating to the past, the 
unaugmented all to the present. The unaugmentcd 
tenses may he called Principal and Determinate: Prin- 
cipal, because from them the others are derived; Deter- 
minate, because, referring to the moment of speaking, 
a moment determined by the very act of speaking, they 
make a complete sense of themselves, without any farther 
specification of time. 

Present yoego ==LTamwriting at 
Future yoeyo =I shall write after 
Perfect yéyepagpa == I have written before 
The augmented tenses may be called Historical and In- 
determinate: Historical, because referring to the past; * 
Indeterminate because, the past not being, like the 
present, a moment, and & moment determined by the 
act of speaking, but a space of time, they do not make 
a complete sense of themselves, and require some se- 


the present 
time. 


* When the present tense is used in the representation of 
past events (§.34.a.), itis called the historic present, and takes 
rank with the properly historical tenses in all applications of 
the law for the sequence of tenses (§§. 32. 40.). 
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parate specification of time, expressed or understood, 
to define their reference. 


_ ..- (incompleted 
Imperfect Eygagov ==Iwaswriting| completed aeee 
Aorist f%eapa = Iwrote action in ime. 
Pluperfoct2yeyedqevy==Ihad written} “0? hefore 


The augmented .tenses are derived from the unaug- 
mented, the imperfect from the present, the aorist from 
the future, and the pluperfect from the perfect, and that 
always in the same way viz. by prefixing the augment, 
which is the sign of the past. The second of these forma- 
tions presents a great difficulty; for it is inconceivable 
how the meaning of the aorist should have been derived 
from the meaning of the future. The temptation is great 
to conjecture that the future was once a present, and 
that while this quondam-present became astricted to the 
future signification, its past still remained a past. * 


* The following considerations may serve to shew the fea- 
sibility of the supposition in the text. The two most necessary 
tenses are a present and a past. They were the only tenses in 
Anglo-Saxon, as they are now the only simple tenses in English; 
and in the older Anglo-Saxon, the present performed the func- 
tions of the fature, the use of shall and will as auxiliaries being 
a later invention. The history of the Anglo-Saxon substantive 
verb is remarkably pertinent. It had duplicates of the present 
indicative viz. am and beo; and the latter of these, after being 
driven out of the present Indicative, as it is now in the course 
of being driven out of the present Subjunctive also, still re- 
tained possession of the future, the functions of which it dis- 
charged alone for a while, though afterwards obliged to share 
them with shall and will. (Latham’s Eng. Lang. §.276. Hunter’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar pp. 17, 21.) Had duplicates of the pre- 
sent existed generally in the Anglo-Saxon verb, it is highly prob- 
able that one of them would have become astricted to the future, 
and that the aid of shall and will would never have been re- 
quired, This would seem to have been the course of develop- 
ment in Latin verbs of the third and fourth conjugations, In 
Latin as inGreek, the -ws and -o forms of the verb met, witness 
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§. 34. Present Indicative. a. The Greek present 
expresses the action or state denoted by the verb as a 
process beginning now, or if begun, as continuing now; 
and answers accordingly to all the forms of the English 
present except the emphatic, which is rendered by 
particles. 


you geo == [ write «= habitual or recurrent 
action. 


inquam and inquio; but, whereas in Greek the old -yc form main- 
tained its ground throughout the classical era as a present In- 
dicative for a limited number of transitive verbs, in Latin it 
yielded up the present Indicative to the -w form, and took re- 
fuge itself in the future Indicative and in the Subjunctive. 
Hence the similarity of dicam, dices, dicet &c. and dicam, dicas, 
dicat &c., the -m of the first person being the representative of 
the Greek -ue. Now this may have been the course of develop- 
ment in Greek; at some remote period yeaa, or what it now 
represents, may have been a rival present with yeaqa, or with 
what it now represents; and in that case one can easily under- 
stand how @ygaqoyv should have appropriated the continuative 
sense ‘I was writing’, and fygawa the aorist sense ‘I wrote’. 
The duplicates of the Greek perfect shewed a tendency to adopt 
different meanings (§. 31.b.), and in no language do coexisting 
lingual forms preserve a perfect equivalence. Thus in English 
‘I write’ seldom means ‘I am now writing’, but generally ‘I am 
in the habit of writing’; and ‘wrote’, which could once express 
‘I was writing’, now cannot. The present in its widest ac- 
ceptation includes the future, and is sometimes used for it 
(§. 34. a.) Some Greek futures are undoubtedly old presents, as 


Fut. of xfym, xlouce later miovpae 
Fat. of Zof/o, @dopar later édovpat, 


élut being the most remarkable instance because paralleled 
exactly in English, , 

aveov elue slg tn nodLy = 

to-morrow I am going into town. 
The natural meaning of the aorist, viewed as a past form of 
the future, is potential, as will, would, shall, should; werbe, wilrde; 
aurei, aurais: and this potential meaning the Greek aorist also 
had (§. 48. a.). It will appear less wonderful that éyqawe did 
not become simply potential when yeaeyo became simply 
future, if it be considered that every past, as such, is capable 
of being used potentially (Jelf §. 858, 1. 2.). 
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yOu Mo == I am writing = single incompleted 
action. 

yoog~a ye dn == 1 do write == emphatic form of I 
write’. 


Prolonged action in the present is emphatically marked 
by the addition of fv, as 

tl Anosic fyav; == why do you keep talking nonsense? 
Any space of time including the present moment, i. e. 
the moment of speaking, is deemed present, as the 
present month or year, or reign, one’s whole life hitherto, 
even the entire duration of the existing order of things. 
Hence, general truths, including maxims and proverbs, 
are expressed in the babitual] or recurrent present; though 
the Greeks had also a special form, mtiéw or Bélw with 
the infinitive, much used by Herodotus, to mark natural 
necessities, as (Herod. III. 82.) 


ev 08 dluyagyly .. . Fy Pea tux loyvoee prréer dyylve- 
ofa: = but under an oligarchy, strong personal 
enmities naturally arise. 
Hence also the admissibility, for the sake of vividness, 
of the present tense both in narrating past events and 
in predicting future ones; but this use of the present is 
sometimes made with un-English boldness in Greek 
poetry, as (Eur. Bacch. 2.) 
Aévucog, Gv tintes nod’ 4 Kadwou «don = 
Bacchus, whom the daughter of Cadmus erewhile bore. 
b. ‘Ewo uses of the Greek present are un-English. 
In one, derived from the idea of incompleted action, it 
marks the attempt or disposition to do a thing, as 
apatoeig te Eu: xeyundoc == you are for taking away my 
jewels. 
This sense is more expressly brought out by péddo, 
which is particularly common with é, as 
el Eusdiov tovro meagecv == If I were for doing that. 
In the other, with xeAoe or some similar word, the Greek 
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present is used to denote an operation that has continued 

up to the moment of speaking, as 

nahoe todro Pec oun 

jam pridem hoc aspicio 

je le regarde depuis longtemps 

The full Greek form for this meaning is the rarely used 

compound perfect, as 

nalet Pavpdous Fya == I have long been wondering. 
Obs. Past Act ~ Present State. a. Compare 


== [ have been looking at 
it for a long time. 


Past Act Present State 
The flower has faded. The flower ts faded. 
The man Aas fled away. The man fs tled away. 
The race has begun. The race ts begun. 
He has died. He is dead. 


Though each of these forms may be used for its corresponding one, 
the two are not equivalent; for the one carries the mind back to a 
past act, while the other holds up to view the permanent, still sub- 
sisting state which resulted from the past act. This distinction is 
marked as above in the case of all English verbs implying motion. 
The only Greek verb of the active form where it comes into play is 
nx = 1 am come, rather than I have come: 
similarly, the deponent 
ofyouae = I am gone, rather than I have gone. 
b. The Greek present passive always denotes the present act, 
aod must be translated accordingly, as 
1 olxle olnodopetrat| __ the house is being built, 
domus aedificatur _ or is building, 
not ‘is built’, which would denote the present state, and be ren- 
dered in both Greek and Latin by the perfect tense. Hence, 
retélecrae = it is finished (lit. has been finished). 
What betrays the tiro is, that in English one and the same present 
passive form expresses with some verbs the present act, and with 
others the present state, as 
The boat is rowed (pres. act) by two men. 
The hero is crowned (pres. state) with laurel. 
It is all one whether we say is rowed or is being rowed, because 
the action of rowing does not result in a permanent state that can 
be described as ‘rowed’; but whenever, asa in the case of crowning, 
the action denoted by the verb results in a permanent state that can 
be described by the past participle passive of the verb, the two 
English forms cannot be interchanged, and are represented in Greek 
a8 follows, 
tounela xnagart@erae (pres.) nuiy == 


a table is being set for us, - Present Action 
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reanela magatéePectae (perf.) nuiy = 


Present State resulting 
a table is (lit. has been) set for us. 


from past Action (§. 36. 
Obs. 1.) 


§. 35. Futare Indicative. The Greek simple future 
answers to the English as interpreted by shall and will. 
The imperative force of these auxiliaries is expressed 
interrogatively by the simple Greek form, as 
ov AoAnosts; = will you not speak? = you shall speak. 
ov py Aadijoss; = will you not not-speak? = will you 

not be silent ? == you shall not speak. 
Used positively, the Greek future expresses, like the 
English, politely a desire, as 
peadoets wor == you will tell me i, e. (politely) tell me. 
(Od. II. 270.) Tyréucy’ ovd’ Suiev xende Foosor, ovd’ 
avornucv —= Henceforth, Telemachus, you will be 
(i. e, be you) neither cowardly nor foolish. 
Particularly worthy of notice is the use of the future 
Indicative in an imperative sense with Owe, as if by an 
ellipsis of é6géte or some such word, as (Xen. An. I.7.3.) 
Oma avy Eoeote Kydes dkvor rijg EevPeglag Ho xéxty- 
ote = (see) that ye be men worthy of the freedom 
ye possess. 
The only un-English use of the simple future is a very 
occasional one dictated by the usus ethicus, witness the 
tt Aé&etc of Euripides, used in reference to something 
dreadful that has just been said, as if equivalent to 
th héyetg or ti EXe~ac, but best represented in English by 
‘what would you say’ or ‘what do you mean to say,’ 
both which expressions have in them a future element. 
The resolution of the simple future by @é4, which 
began even in classical times, as (Herod. I. 109, 12.) 
el OF Delyjoee... &¢ tHv Svyatéon tavtny avapyvat 7 
tuoavvls == if the sovereignty shall devolve on this 
daughter, 


and is the established form in Modern Greek, is rare in 
ancient authors, and not to be imitated. 
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Obs. 1. Future - Perfect. This tense marks an event as future 
in relation to the moment of speaking, but past in relation to some 
other event also future; and in its forms accordingly, both in its 
active form which is compound, and in its passive form which.is 
simple, a future element and a past one are united, as 

menornxas Ecopet == I shall have made, 
égyacpévos Eoouane == I shall have worked, 
StepPaguévog Ecouet = I shall have been corrupted, 
scengaé erat == it will have been done. 
But the Greeks did not care to mark the distinction of priority 
within the future, any more than within the past (§. 39.); and accor- 
dingly the future-perfect is little used. Not many passive verbs had 
the simple form, and the only instances of it in the active voice are 
éornia, cedynéo. 

When the perfect of the -pae form has the force of a present, 
the future derived from it has the force only of a simple future, as 
néntnuce = I possess xextnjcopas = I shall possess. 

In other instances also, the future-perfect has the force of a simple 
future, the place of which it even usurped in some verbs, as in 
KONTO, WHVO, TLNQaOXO, particularly in Attic. But instead of the 
future-perfect forms, Greek authors commonly used the simple future 
both in principal and in dependent clauses; also the aorist of the 
Subjunctive Group after conjunctions ending in -ay, and after re- 
lative pronouns with av, the aorist Indicative being then often in 
the principal clause with a future-perfect meaning, as 

gay tavra léEng, apagrynoy or nuaores = 

if you say that, you will err, or will have erred. 
No doubt 186 ys is here used as a future-perfect, but still its proper 
equivalent in English is the correspondingly brief form above given. 
The clumsiness of the future-perfect forms in English, and even in 
Greek, is one reason why they are rather avoided in both languages. 

Two Greek uses of this tense in its simple form are peculiar. 


a. As the perfect passive is used to denote a permanent state 
in present time (§. 34. Obs. b.), so its derivative, the future-perfect 
passive is used to denote a permanent state in future time, as (Hes. 
Op. et Dies) 

"ALA Eunng neck rotor pewléercar do81a xaxoiory = 

But yet good will continue mixed with evil. 

b. The future- perfect passive is also used to denote an immediate 
future, on which account it is styled paulo-post in grammars, as 
(Aristoph. Plut. 1027.) 

ponte nal xexgakerae = speak, and it ts done, 
A periphrasis for the paulo-post future may be formed in all the 
voices with wéd1o and the infinitive, as 

wlio yeawery = scripturus sum =I am now going to write, 
but = yeatpo == scribam == I shall (some day) write. 
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Obs. 2. Greek Future Indicative ~ Latin Present and Imper- 
fect Subjunctive (§. 40. Obs. 1.b.). In final clauses introduced by 
relative words, the Greek future Indicative corresponds to the only 
tenses of the Latin Subjunctive that mark future time, viz. the 
present and imperfect, as 

(Xen. An. I. 3. 14.) qyeuova alreivy Kvgov dares (yas)... 
anotos: = to ask of Cyrus a guide who shall lead us back (qui 
reducat, » 
(Thuc, IV. 128. 5.) Exganccer tm teox@ tayota toig pty 
EvuPnostat, tov 02 anadiiagetar = he took measures by 
which he might most speedily reconcile himself to the one set, 
and detach himself from the other (qguomodo .. . compositionem fa- 
ceret ... dissociaretur). 
In English, a past verb in the principal clause necessitates a past 
verb in the dependent ones, the time in both alike being measured 
from the moment of speaking ; but in Greek, the time of the depen- 
dent verb is measured from that of the principal one. Hence the 
two-fold translation of the same future, as 
(alto nyswova) cote axoloet = gui reducat = (I ask fora 
, guide) who shall bring back, 
(qrovy nysuova) cots anoloee = gui reduceret = (I asked 
for a guide) who should bring back. 
This use of the Greek future Indicative for the Latin Subjunctive, 
and its very extensive use in an Imperative sense are circumstances 
according with and partly accounting for the fact that in Greek the 
Subjunctive Group and the Imperative Mood have no future tense. 


§. 36. Perfect Indicative. The Perfect Indicative 
is truly a Present Perfect, expressing the action or state 
denoted by the verb as a process completed within a 
space of time reaching up to the present, or if not 
completed, advancing to completion now. 

The simple form, 
yéyoupa == I have written, I have been writing, 
is sometimes expanded into another, which marks the 
action or state more strongly as a process, 

Savucoas Eo == I have been wondering. 
Though grammars give the same prominence to the 
perfect and its derivative the pluperfect as to the other 
tenses of the Indicative, yet the perfect and pluperfect, 
particularly in their active forms, are wanting in a mul- 
titude of verbs; and even when they exist, they are 
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sparingly used in the Indicative, and very much more 
sparingly in the other moods. In these respects, the 
Greek perfect contrasts with the English one, which 
exists in almost all verbs, and is most freely used. In 
one case only is the use of the Greek Perfect active in- 
dispensable, viz. when the connexion of a past event 
with the present is to be specially marked, most com- 
monly by the continuance of its effects up to the present 
time; and for this particular purpose, the Greek perfect 
is used even where the English one cannot be, as of 
actions severed from the present in respect of time by 
the death of the actors: e, g. (Xen. Cyr. I. 3. 18.) 
ovtog piv yao (sc. Astyages) tiv év Mrjdots navrov 
deondtyny écvtoy wmenolnxev == for Astyages made 
himself master of all Media. 
But this un-English use of the perfect is German. 
“The perfect is employed (in the German historical 
style) to distinguish facts and deeds as having had a 
great and lasting effect, and as being of universal im- 
portance, as Naddem died in angen, fdhmeren Rimpfen ge- 
{heben war, hat fie Julius CAfar in ihrer Heimath aufge- 
fudt, und in jenen Feldgiigen ibermunden — ‘After this 
had been accomplished by long and severe struggles, 
did Julius Cesar seek them out in their own homes, and 
subdue them in those campaigns’”’. (Weisse’s Grammar 


p. 83. 

3) 1. Perfect ~ Present. a, When the action denoted by 
a verb is such that, as soon ascompleted, it either necessarily passes, 
or at any rate may pass into a permanent state, the perfect tense 
may be translated by a present describing the permanent state as 
an effect of the past action; and that not only in the passive voice 
(§. 34 Obs. b.), but also in the middle and active, as 


dédepae == I have been bound == I am bound, 
néxdnuat § =I have been named == I am called, 
BeBovdevpae =I have counselled myself == I am determined, 
olmlia == I have perished == I am undone, 
réOvrxa == I have died == I am dead, 
rePavpana * = I have wondered == I wonder, 


* So in Italian, ho capito = ‘I have understood’ == ‘I under- 
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olda (vidi) =I have seen == I know, 
xéxrnpoe =I have aequired = I possess. 


But this usdge is most frequent with the perfect passive, because 
permanent effects are more likely to appear in the person or thing 
that is passive than in the person or thing that is active in any 
transaction, This is probably the reason why the perfect passive 
is seldomer wanting in Greek verbs than the perfect active; and 
certainly whenever the present state is to be expressed by the 

assive of a transitive verb, the use of the perfect tense is in- 
jispensable (§. 34. Obs. b.). 


b. The perfect, when used to convey a general truth is best 
translated by the present, as (Xen. Cyr. IV. 2. 26.) 
Ovdév sore xegdaledregoy tov vixay’ O yae xoaTaY apo 
NAVTAR CVYNENTAKE nal rovg aVdgas xal tag yuvainag = 
Nothing is: more lucrative than victory; for the conqueror carries 
off — as if ‘has ever carried off’ — everything at once, even the 
men and the women. 


Obs. 2. Perfect ~ Aorist. a. The tense which prevented the 
Greek perfect from taking possession of the extensive domain 
occupied by the English perfect is the Aorist, the peculiarity of 
which tense is that it expresses the action denoted by the verb not 
as a process, but as a point. The same object, say a cedar-pencil, 
according as it is looked at side-wise or end-wise, seems @ 
line proceeding, or a single point. So the same past event may be 
viewed either as a process (oe), or as‘a point (+). Now ina 
historical retrospect, events are looked at end-wise, unless indeed 
the purpose be not narration, but description (§. 37.); and as the 
perfect represents a past event not as a process merely, but as a 
process limited by connection with the present, it came to pass 
that, except where connexion with the present was to be specially 
marked, the aorist was preferred. In the following examples, al- 
though in English the perfect must be preferred to the aorist, or 
the aorist to the perfect, according as the understood specification 
of time does or does not reach up to the present, in Greek the aorist 
would on either supposition be preferred. 


Perf. ‘ewe you sent away the messenger? _—I have. 


Aoa axonéxoppas tov ayyedov; Axonxérxouge. 
Aor Did you send away the messenger? I did. 
' ) Aow axéneupas tov ayysiov; Anéuepwa. 


stand’. In the case of verbs implying mental perceptions na- 
turally continuous, either the present or the perfect may be 
used in English, as 

axett wavtavea = I just learn =I have just learned. 
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Perf. ‘; Have you ever seen the Queen? I have. 
“Aga éWgauuag note tHy Pacllcoay; ‘Eogoxa. 

Aor. Did you ever see the Queen? . Idid. 
Aga eidés xore tny Baoilocay; Eidov. 


The two forms are interchanged in (Ar. Nub, 238) 

ZTP.... iva we dud ¢ mvreg ovven EAH Avo a. 

22. "HD es 6 xara oy = 

Strep. ... that you may teach me those things for the sake of 

which J have come. 

Soc. And for what did you come? 
Here 2271v@a = ‘have come and now am here’ == ‘am come’ 
(§. 36. Obs. 1. a.). The greater handiness of the aorist forms is an- 
other reason for their being preferred to the perfect forms. 

b. It is worth noting that in Latin the perfect and aorist were 
represented by one and the same form. Whether the Latin perfect 
was formed on the model of the Greek perfect by reduplication, as 
cecidi, tetigi, or on the model of the Greek first aorist by the assump- 
tion of a sibilant into the final syllable of the present, as rezi, scripsi, 
each Latin perfect represented the Greek perfect and the Greek aorist; 
and the context alone shewed which of the two meanings was in- 
tended, as 

Perf. Elniv@a ty i8o = veni ut videam = 
I have come that I may see. 
Aor. nAPoy fy Morne = veni ut viderem = 
1 came that I might see. 
The French and Greek languages present opposite phenomena in the 
struggle of tenses; for the French perfect is encroaching on the 
domain of the French aorist as far as the Greek aorist encroached 
on the domain of the Greek perfect: j’ai écrit is now commonly said 
where j’écrivis might be said. 
ec. Except when the English perfect cannot be used at all in 
translating the Greek perfect, because the time of the events is by 
some specification or indication severed from the present (§. 36.), 
the distinction between the perfect and the aorist is as faithfully 
observed in English as in Greek. In the following crucial passage, 
the English verb follows the Greek one step by step with equal 
power of expression (Isocr, p. 163. a.) 
O wey tolvey mOLE LOG cave OOY 7 ELcg tov elonweven a7 & - 
ot EQNHE’ nat 7XQ MEV ESTEQOUS MET OUNKE, HO modLovs “LY- 
Ovvovg vTOMEevELY HV aYRAGE, nal 2Q0¢ TOUS "EAA vag ° 
oe SeaBeBanue, Kod WOLVTA TEOMOY TETAAALMOQNKEY MAS 
== of all that has been mentioned then the war has deprived us; 
for it has made us poorer, and it compelled us to undergo many 
dangers, and it has set us at variance with the Greeks, and in 
every way it has made us wretched. 

Each of the above perfects denotes an action such that, as soon as 


6 
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completed, it was as it were transformed into a permanent effect, 
thus: 


has deprived us, therefore we are deprived, 

has made us poorer, - we are made poorer, 
has set us at variance, - we are set at variance, 
has made us wretched , - we are made wretched. 


But compelled us to undergo == we were compelled to undergo. 


§. 37. Imperfect Indicative. The Greek Imperfect 
expresses the action or state denoted by the verb as a 
process beginning at some past moment, or if begtin, 
continuing at some past moment; and answers accord- 
ingly to all the forms of the English imperfect except 
the emphatic, which is rendered by particles: 


Eygagov == I was writing, single incompleted 
action. — 
Eyouqoy == I wrote, habitual or recur- 
° rent action. 
Eyoagéy ye 64 =I did write, emphatic form of 
‘I wrote’. 


When denoting habitual or recurrent action, the imper- 
fect has in Ionic the termination -oxov. 
The two un-English uses of the present Indicative 
(§. 34. b.) belong to the imperfect also, as 
(Aeschin. 3. 83.) “Aldvynooy Ed ld ov, 6 03 annyboeus 
uy AcuBeverv = (Philip) was for giving Halonnesus, but 
he (Demosthenes) would not let it be accepted. 
(Il. 23. 871.) fyev molar = had long been holding it. 
Compare the French le tenait depuis longtemps. 
A very frequent use of the imperfect, as of the pre- 
sent, is to describe past events, as (Hom.) 
of wiv dQ’ olvoy Ewsroyor évi xentject xal Ving = 
Some were mixing wine and water in goblets. 
Obs. Imperfect ~ Aorist. The imperfect of Greek verbs having 
no aorist, particularly of efud mud, is freely used in the aorist 
sense. Nevertheless, it is important to distinguish between the im- 


perfect and aorist meanings, and all the more because the imperfect 
and aorist forms partially coincide in English, as they do wholly 
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in German. ‘I wrote’ may mean either ‘I wrote habitually’, or ‘I 
wrote once for all’, as 

Imperfect. The Hebrews wrote from right to left. 

Aorist. The lad wrote home yesterday. 


The Imperfect, The Aorist, 

a descriptive tense, a narrative tense, 
marks action as marks action as 
prolonged, momentary, 
habitual, transient, 

recurrent, single 


Tovs uty ovy neltacrag edé§ovto of Bagfago, xal gua- 
zowro: éxerdn dt byyug noay of oxlitar, Erganovro. Kal 
of piv nedracral evdug eixovto Oioxovteg = The bar- 
barians then received the targeteers (momentary), and fought 
away with them (prolonged); but when now the hoplites were 
near, they turned to flight (momentary). And the targeteers 
immediately followed in pursuit (prolonged). 
In English, various roundabout phrases are employed to bring out 
the peculiar force of the Greek imperfect, used to for what is . 
habitual, began to, or kept with a present participle, for what is 
prolonged, as ; , , 
‘Exel 0% eldov avroy ofxeg xocotev meocexvvovy, xal . 
TOTE MEOCEXVYNOAY = And when those saw him who formerly 
used to prostrate themselves before him, they prostrated them- 
selves even then. :; , 
(Iph, Taur. 1306.) evmiodvée xal nat yd e= 
she raised her voice, and began to sing. 
It has been often pointed out that the authorised version of the 
N. T. would be greatly improved by marking in some such way the 
peculiar force of the Greek imperfeet, as 
(Luke 8. 23.) naréBy datlap... xal cuvenAngovyto 
“. tT. 4. = down camea storm...and they began to be filled &c. 
(John 12. 18.) xa: 2&n1@ 0» els vxavenowy avrw nal Exgafov 
‘Qoavva x. t. 1. = and they went out to meet him, and kept 
crying, Hosanna &c, 


§. 38. Aorist Indicative. The nature of the aorist 
has been already (§. 36. Obs. 2. §. 37. Obs.) pointed 
out. It represents an end-view as compared with the 
full-length-view of the present and imperfect tenses; and 
takes a retrospective glance as compared with the sweep- 
ing review of the perfect and pluperfect tenses. The 
word aorist (cogtotog) means indefinite, and was applied 
to this tense because the time to which it refers is vaguely 

6* 


A 
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some past moment, undefined further by any connexion 
with the present or with any other event, as is the case 
with the present and perfect, and their pasts. Just be- 
cause the aorist is unfettered by any understood speci- 
fications of its own, it is more often than any other tense 
attended by definite specifications ab extra, which ac- 
counts for the French calling their aorist the passé défini. 


Obs. Aorist ~ Present. a. Homer’s frequent use of the aorist 
in comparisons can be imitated, though the present would be more 
natural, in English, as 

M” > ¢ & ~ ” 

Heine 8 we ore tig doug normev = 

And he fell, as when fell some oak, 

To imagine some particular instance of an oak falling, and point to 
that is a highly poetic representation compared with the literally 
true general statement which the present tense would make, 


5. Kindred to this Homeric use of the aorist is what has come 
to be called its iterative force marked in the Ionic dialect, as in the 
_ imperfect (§. 37.), by the termination -oxoy. By that form of the 
usus ethicus called Attoryg or pstwocg i. e. the Greek fashion of 
meaning more than meets the ear, they often expressed general 
truths and proverbs by the aorist, saying that so and so happened 
once upon a time, but meaning that so and so happens frequently, as 
rag tov paviwy cyvovolag odlyog yoovos OLélvosy = 
a short time destroys the friendships of the bad. 

Accordingly, when the iterative aorist is used along with the present, 

it denotes the less frequently recurring, as it were the more distant 

elements of the general statement, as (Plat. Rep. VIII. 566. D.) 
"Ao’ ovy eixov, ov tais wiv nowrars Nwégats te nal yoorm, 
moooyela té nal aonakerar MaVTAS © AY MEQLTVYyZOVY, nol 
ovtE TYQAYYOS MOLY Elvat, VnOGyVEital Te MOAAa nal LOLa 
nol Onwooie, yoswoy re nhevdiguce nal ynv drévecwe 
Onuw xo tots weg) éExvtov, ual maory Pew te xa newos 
elvat mooomoreitae; == Well then, said 1, does not (a tyrant), 
for the first few days, smile upon and salute all, whomsoever he 
meets with, not calling himself sovereign at all, but making many 
promises both publicly and privately, yea (sometimes) releasing 
people from their debts and apportioning land to the public and 
to his own attendants, and (at any rate) affecting to befraciou s /t 
and gentle towards all, 

, ,e- The use in tragedy of such aorists as éyélaca, jotny, 

anéntvoa, deExuny, used by speakers to convey their still subsist- 

ing views and feelings, is due to the usus ethicus, as (Soph. Phil, 1484.) 
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wat col ravt Azidiéwg ténvoy aQyYyEoa = 
and that is my advice to you, son of Achilles. 


§. 39. Pluperfect Indicative. The Greek pluperfect 
expresses the action or state denoted by the verb as a 
process completed, or advancing to completion at some 
moment within a space of time not reaching up to the 
present. 

éyeyoagery = I had written, I had been writing. 
This tense is exceedingly little used, especially in de- ~ 
pendent clauses; for as within the future (§. 35. Obs. 1.), 
80 within the past the Greeks neglected the distinction 
of priority, which the Romans loved to mark by the 
pluperfect; and, leaving the priority of one past event 
to another to be gathered from the context, used the 
aorist instead, as 

Augsiog Kipov peranéunetae and tho aexis qo avrov 
» Catodnny éxolnoev = Darius sends for Cyrus from 
the government of which he had made him satrap. 


In phrases with zeae or the like, the Imperfect renders 
the English pluperfect (§. 37). Compound forms, as 
slyov avanexoulopévor = 
they had been carrying up for themselves, 


are rare, and not to be imitated. When the perfect has 
the sense of a present, the pluperfect has that of an im- 
perfect, as 

stata == I am wont, ela Pervy = I was wont. 


§. 40. Tenses of the Subjunctive Mood. The phrase 
Subjunctive Mood includes in this work what is called 
in grammars the Optative as well as what is called in 
grammars the Subjunctive, in so far as these are used in 
a truly subjunctive sense, i.e. to subjoin to a principal 
verb what either really is, or at any rate is, for the 
time being, represented as a mere conception (§. 32.). 
In other uses of them, what in grammars are called the 
Subjunctive and the Optative are in this work called 
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respectively the Subjunctive Group, and the Optative 
Group, or simply the Optative. 


That there should exist distinct forms for denoting 
fact and mere conception is not in itself necessary, and 
languages accordingly vary both in the amount of their 
resources for expressing this distinction, and in the ex- 
tent to which they use what resources they severally 
possess. Greek was in this respect inferior to Latin as, 
though not to the same degree as, English is inferior to 
French (§. 40. Obs. 1.). 


a. Generally speaking, the Greek Subjunctive Mood 
. has only two tenses, viz. the present and the aorist; for 
the perfects are extremely rare in the oratio recta, the 
Subjunctive Group has no future at all, and tie future 
Optative is exclusively an oratio obligua form. Notwith- 
standing therefore the apparent wealth of forms in the 
Greek Subjunctive Mood, its resources are practically 
limited as follows: 

used after the unaugmented 
tenses of the Indicative; also 
after all tenses of the Sub- 
junctive Group, and of the 

Imperative Mood. 


used after the augmented 

tenses and the historic pre- 

sent of the Indicative; also 

after all tenses of the Opta- 
tive Group.* 


For an: illustration of this law for the sequence of tenses, 
see §. 32. 


Subjunctive Group 
Present yooy-w -1¢ -7 
Aorist yocp-o -7¢ -7 

%. Tt. A, 


Optative Group 
Present youq-oue -ot¢ -ot 
Aorist yoarp-otpt -atg -ot 

%. Tv. A. 


* The form of the Subjunctive Mood to be used after the 
Infinitive and after Participles is regulated by the finite verb 
whose place the Infinitive or the Participle occupies (§.1. Obs. 5.), 
ir by the principal verb on which the Infinitive or the Part- 
ociple itself depends, i. e. by whichever of the two the Sub- 
junctive Mood form is most intimately connected with in sense. 
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6. Outward signs are not wanting of the inward af- 
finity between the Subjunctive Group and the unaug- 
mented tenses of the Indicative on the one hand, and 
between the Optative Group and the augmented tenses 
of the Indicative on the other hand. Throughout all 
forms and voices of the verb, the 34 dual in the Sub- 
junctive Group ends, like the 3¢ dual of the unaug- 


- mented Indicative tenses, in -ov, while the 34 dual in 


the Optative Group ends, like the 34 dual of the aug- 
mented Indicative tenses, in -y7v. And in the -wee form, 
the primitive and least mutilated form of the Greek verb, 
the inflection of the Subjunctive and Optative Groups 
so nearly resembles that of the unaugmented and aug- 
mented tenses of the Indicative respectively, as to provoke 
the conjecture, that the Subjunctive and Optative Groups 
together are merely an old and enfeebled Indicative. 
The segregation of verbal forms originally expressing 
coordination in thought to express subordination would 
be a development parallel to that through which the Greek 
article passed (§. 4.). It can be seen at a glance that, 
in the -wee form of the verb, the inflection of the Sub- 
junctive Group differed from that of the unaugmented 
Indicative tenses, and the inflection of the Optative 
Group from that of the augmented Indicative tenses 
— barring the augment itself, the use of which was 
originally very inconstant — only in the vowel-sounds of 
the penult or antepenult, those of the Indicative heing 
short, and those of the Subjunctive and Optative Groups 
heing long. 


Unaugmented Indicative and Augmented Indicative and 
Subjunctive Group. Optative Group. 
, 0 oO 
Ee ed (é)rumt— ny 
ront—ooe (é)rvnt «60 
n ot 


’ &é ’ é 
TUNT—TOL (é)cuxt—to 
7 ot 
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Unaugmented Indicative and Augmented Indicative and 
Subjunctive Group. Optative Group. 
0 0 
tunt-petov (é)cunt— wetov 
, _& , _& 
TUNt—OF OV (é)cunxt—oPov 
" ou 
1 & . é 
tvnt— otov (2)runt—oOny 
oO Oo 
TUNt—pwED a (é)cunt—peda 
wo . o£ 
. & , 8 
TUNT—OPE (é)tunt—ote 
n ou 
, 0 10 
LUNT—VTOL (é)runt—vto 
oo ou 


c. It is most important now to understand that the 
present and aorist forms of the Subjunctive Mood are 
not distinguished as tenses at all; for both alike refer 
either to the general present, or to the future measured 
from the time of the action denoted by the principal verb. 
They are distinguished exactly as the imperfect and 
aorist Indicative are distinguished (§. 37. Obs.). 

Subjunctive Mood, 
including Subjunctive Group and Optative Group. 


Present Forms Aorist Forms 
mark action as mark action as 
am «line proceeding, ‘© a single point, 
prolonged, momentary , 
habitual, transient, 
recurrent. single. 


The same event may be regarded under both aspects, as 
Ads wot tag waotuelas, iv’ avayltyyveoxa= full-leng th- 
Give me the depositions, that I may set to and, view of the 


read them. reading. 

Adg wor tag pwagtrelac, tv’ avayvd = ) end-view 
Give me the depositions, that I may read; of the 

them. reading. 


The distinction just explained is primitive* in the Greek 


* By means of this distinction, Ewald explains the two 
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verb. Out of it the tense-system properly so called of 
the Indicative arose; and the forms of the Subjunctive 
Mood are to be regarded not as having lost a temporal 
force once possessed by them, but as never having ac- 
quired a temporal force at all. So deeply rooted was 
this distinction in Greek that it still survives, and has 
given rise to a double future in Modern Greek. 
(92a tve yeaa) == (Fé va yoea~m) = Fa yodgo — 
(Bim va yoda) = (Fi ve yoewo) = Be yor ° 
Sc yodgpe xa® nuéoay ele rove yoveic recurrent 
ov = I shall write daily to my parents. action. 
aiguov Ba yeawa elo tovs yoveic wou = single — 
to-morrow I shall write to my parents. action, 


The same distinction appears in the French words 
journée, année, = full-length-view of the interval, 
jour, an, == end-view of the interval. 


Obs. 1. a, Greek Subjunctive Mood compared with the Latin. 
The Latin Subjunctive has no means of marking the distinction 
which pervades the Greek Subjunctive Mood, viz. the distinction 
between the full-length-view and the end-view of an event. On the 
other hand, its tense-system i. e. its system of true time-forms is al- 
most as complete as that of the Indicative; whereas the forms of the 
Greek Subjunctive Mood are limited to the general present and the 
future (§. 40. c.). The past is the appropriate region of facts (facta 
= things done); and to it, under the same aspect of certainty, may 
be added the definite present i. e. the present defined by the moment 
of speaking, Not unnaturally then the Greeks expressed conceptions 
relating to the detinite present and to the past in the same way as 


Hebrew tenses which, by the very variety of names given to 
them — Preterite and Future, Perfect and Imperfect, Preterite 
and Present — are shown not to be tenses properly at all. 
Ewald himself calls them Perfect and Imperfect, but in the non- 
temporal sense of Anished(end-view), and unfinished (full-length- 
View); and he adds, “It might be proved that even the very 
developed tenses and modes of the Indo-Germanic languages 
might be reduced to a similar primitive distinction, just as the 
later Semitic languages have in this very point departed farthest 
from the Hebrew.“ (Hebr. Gram. §. 261. 1.) 
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they expressed facts themselves, viz. by the Indicative.* In poetry 
indeed, examples are found of the aorist of the Subjunctive Group 
answering to the Latin perfect Subjunctive, as (Soph. Oed. Col. 
395. 

yéqovra 8 ogPovy, plaveor, Og véog 2&0 (qui ceciderit) = 

but itis a poor thing to raise up an old man who fell when young. 
But as a rule, the Latin perfect and pluperfect Subjunctive, when 
the finite verb is not altogether avoided by means of participles 
(§. 46, a.), are rendered by the Indicative. Compare 

Néov Ent@ ootes ty copiay Entei = 

Adolescentem quaero qui sapientiam guaerat, 

I am seeking a youth who ts in quest of wisdom. 

Néov fnta@ ootis tnv Ehiada yiwoouy éxusuwadynne = 

Adolescentem quaero gui Graecam linguam didicerit, 

I am seeking a youth who has mastered the Greek tongue. 

Néov é€nrovy oorig tyy Ellada ylwooay 2&éuads = 

Adolescentem quaerebam gui Graecam linguam didicisset, 

I was seeking a youth who had mastered the Greek tongue. 


b. Even that half of the Latin Subjunctive to which the Greek 
Subjunctive Mood answers on the whole is not completely covered 
by it, a considerable portion of the work being done in Greek by 
the future Indicative (§. 35. Obs. 2.). Noteworthy however is a 
peculiar use of t&e aorist Optative in temporal and relative clauses, 
the sole subjunctive use indeed made of it in such clauses. When 
the principal verb denotes recurrent action by being in the aorist 
Indicative with zoddcxcg, or in the imperfect Indicative, correspon- 
ding recurrence is subjoined by the aorist Optative, called in this 
case the Optative of indefinite frequency, the Optative clause being 
introduced by a relative word, by a temporal conjunction not ending 
in -ayv, or by ef = ‘as often as’. 

Exgattev o doferey VT __ he did (each) time what seemed 
agebat quae sibi viderentur § ~ good to him. 
If the principal verb denoting recurrent action be in an unaugmen- 
ted tense, corresponding recurrence is subjoined by the aorist of 
the Subjunctive Group introduced by a relative word with ay, by a 
temporal conjunction ending in -av, or by gay == ‘as often as’, 
, an , 9 «. . 

aoatter wav doen avtm( he does (each time) what 

agit quae sibi videantur ~ seems good to him. 

Obs. 2. Subjunctive Group forms used for Optative forms. 
The law for the sequence of tenses (§. 40. a.) is not much regarded 
in Homer. 


* How in negative clauses this deficiency of the Greek 
Subjunctive is, as it were, recouped, see §. 48. Obs. 1. 
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a. The occurrence of an Optative form after an unaug- 
mented tense is ingeniously accounted for by supposing the sudden 
emergence of a past element into the mental view of the poet, as 
(Aristoph, Ran. 24.) 

tovtoy 8 oxo, va wip talatnwgoito und ayo pégot = 
bat I let this fellow ride that he may not be distressed or carry 
a burden == but I let this fellow ride lest he should be distressed 
or carry a burden. . 
The Optatives ralarxwgoito, péoot, which are exactly represented 
in the second form of the English, are due to the emergence into 
the mental view of the writer of a conditional sentence which would 
be expressed by past tenses thus: 
covroy ef un your, éralotnmgsito avy = 
if I did not let this fellow ride, he would be distressed. 


The historians, especially Thucydides, seem often to have thrown 
themselves so completely into the past events which they recorded, 
that these events became as present to them, and hence a form of 
the Subjuuctive Group follows a historic tense. Sometimes indeed 
forms from both Groups occur in a clause dependent on the same 
historical tense, as (Thue. III. 2. 8.) ’ 

Onws Koay ta onusia... toig wodEutors y, nad wy Bon- 

#otey = that the signals might be unintelligible to the enemy, 

and that they (the enemy) might not bring succour. 
In such examples, the Subjunctive Group form often expresses the 
more immediate or more certain contingency, and the Optative 
Group form the more remote or more uncertain contingency. Apart 
however from the cases where some such explanation may apply, 
there are thousands where it must simply be admitted that forms 
of the Subjunctive Group are used where those of the Optative, 
according to the law for the sequence of tenses, ought to be. The 
negligence with which the distinction was observed even by Attic 
writers, and the eagerness with which critics have maintained it 
have conspired to multiply the various readings an Optative form 
having been often substituted for one of the Subjunctive Group in 
the Codex, because it was supposed that the author must have 
written according to rule, | 

b. In post-Attic Greek, the Subjunctive Group made gradual 

encroachments, till at length the Optative in its subjunctive uses 
altogether disappeared.* In the Septuagint and Apocrypha, the 


* A similar process is going on at the present day in the 
French language, the present Subjunctive, which answers to 
the Subjunctive Group in Greek, threatening to supplant the 
past Subjunctive which answers to the Optative Group. Such 
sounds as gue nous marchassions displease the Parisian ear; and 
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substitution of the Subjunetive Group for the Optative in dependent 
clauses is common; in the New Testament it is universal; and even 
in Plutarch, whose style was not that of the people, it prevails. So 
early therefore as the first century, the Optative forms, so far as 
the living language of the people was concerned, were in articulo 
mortis, and the few formule in which the Optative now appears 
in Modern Greek, such as the wm yévotto of the N. T., are merely 
the coffins of the dead Optative. The historical explanation of this 
decease is a fine example of the important part played by mere 
sound in determining the forms of language. In the time of Julius 
Cesar, the diphthong oc characteristic of the Optative was pro- 
nounced as ee in the English word see (Blackie on the pronunciation 
of Greek p. 35.), and then too, or not long after, the 7 characteristic 
of the Subjunctive Group, came to be similarly pronounced. By this 
coincidence in sound, one half of the forms in the two Groups could 
no longer be distinguished by the ear: hence they came to be con- 
founded, first in coversation, and then in written composition. But 
a long period of approximation must have preceded the actual coales- 
cing of the os and 7 sounds; and accordingly, before the Subjunctive 
Group altogether supplanted the Optative, there was a long period 
in which it continually, and ever more and more rapidly, encroached 
on the domain of the Optative, 


Obs. 3. May and Might. When these auxiliaries have a truly 
Subjunctive meaning, which they have in final clauses always, and 
in relative clauses often, they are to be rendered by a Subjuuctive 
Mood form (§.32.), or by one of its Greek equivalents (§.35. Obs. 2.). 
When however may, might imply permission or power, they are 
rendered by Greek verbs of corresponding signification, as é&eore 
= ‘itis allowed’; &veore = ‘it is possible’; duvapat, olog te stud 
== ‘I am able’: | 

ZE sor’ cor Aéyery, sf Bovler = you may speak, if you like. 
Env cot Aéyery, ef Bovlov = you might have spoken, if you 
liked. 


§. 41. Subjunctive Group used Absolutely. a. In the 
Epic writers and in the tragedians, forms of the Sub- 


the only person of the Past Subjunctive still heard in Parisian 
conversation is the third, gu’il marchdt, where the sibilants are 
wanting. In the south of France, where the neighbourhood of 
the Italian bocca larga exerts an influence, the Past Subjunc- 
tive is still in use; but, from the literary sovereignty of the 
capital, there is every probability of the Past Subjunctive dis- 
appearing from the French verb, as the Optative has disap- 
peared from the Greek one. 


Me 
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junctive Group, often accompanied by xé, occur in the 
sense of the future Indicative, as (Il. I. 262.) 
ov yao woo tolovs tov avégac, ovdi TKdwpmat = 
for I never saw such men, nor shall I see them. 
So in all writers the aorist subjunctive with ov m1 
(§. 48. Obs. 4. d.), as 
ov py KQATHOGS Gore morecy ce ov uy YOrH Worsiv = 
No: I shall not be forced to do anything that ought 
not to be done. 
Compare OW oor wy wePéwoual mote = No: I shall 
never follow thee. 


b. Akin to the simply future meaning is that called 
deliberative, to express which forms of the Subjunctive 
Group are again interchanged with the future Indicative, 
as (Eur. Ion. 758.) 

elnopuev, 4 SrySuev, 4 th docoouev; = shall we speak, 
or shall we be silent, or what shall we do? 

c. Still akin to the future meaning, is the imperative 
force of the Subjunctive Group. The first person, par- 
ticularly the first person singular, was often introduced 
by %&, &ye, péoe, eiwé, ide, which, though Imperative 
in form, are interjectional in force, and accordingly 
decline all concord : 

iouev éxeioe fv idapev = 

let us go there that we may see. 

pége 07) tag waotvolas Duiv avayva = 

come now, let me read to you the depositions. 
In the second and third persons, only the aorist is used 
imperatively, and that with uy (§. 44. a.), as 

undevi ovpmogay dvetdlons = 

reproach no one with misfortune. 


§. 42. Optative Group* used Absolutely. a. Optative 
forms also are sometimes deliberative, but they express 


* For the use of the Optative Group in the oratio obligua, 


. See §, 96, 
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greater perplexity than forms of the Subjunctive Group 
so used, as 

moi tego PUyy; == whither shall one flee? 

moi tig puyol; == whither should one flee? 


b. Optative forms express command politely, and 
are interchanged with the Imperative Mood, as (Xen. 
An. III. 2. 37.) 

ei uty ovy dog tig BEAtiOV O98, HAdwc by eto: ef OF pH, 
Xetoloogos wiv yyoite = 

if then any other person know better, let it be other- 
wise; but if not, /et Chirisophos be leader. 


c. In other languages besides Greek, the past forms 
of the Subjunctive Mood are used to express wishes, as 
in Italian 

Oh, avessi danaro! = Oh, that I had money! 
Volesse Iddio! == (Plat 4 Dieu!) = Would to God! 


The optative force of the Greek Optative is confined to 
wishes which contemplate the present or future, wishes 
therefore capable of fulfilment so far as the time con- 
templated goeg, as . 

& nai, yévoro matedg evtvyectegos = 

O boy, may’st thou be more fortunate than thy father! 


ele o vidg vevienyxot = Would that my son had 
conquered! i.e. Would that the time, still future, were 
come when I could say he had conquered! 


Obs. Impossible Wishes. A wish regarding the past, and there- 
fore impossible of fulfilment, is expressed by the imperfect or aorist 
indicative, or by w@etoy (Epic. omedov) = ‘I ought’ with the 
aorist Infinitive, as 

eife ool tore éyevouny = oh, that I had then been with thee! 
oléoPar opedoy 170° Nuseg = would I had perished this day! 
An impossible wish regarding the present is expressed by wqedoy 
with the present Intinitive, as (Tl. I. 415.) 
aif Opshes naga ynvoly adaxevtog nal annoy notcar = 
oh, that you were (now) sitting beside the ships without a tear 
and without a wrong! 
Wishes possible and impossible are often introduced by ef, ei@e 
(Hom. ab, al@e), ef yao, ws. 
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§. 43. Potential Forms of the Finite Verb. a. The 
augmented tenses of the Indicative unaccompanied by 
any potential sign are used potentially, and are the 
proper forms for the potential meaning when irony is 
to be expressed. This use of the Indicative cannot 
always be imitated in English, as 

tis woe pulak nv, ef ob Cuupogas rvyorg; = who would 
be my protector, if you met with a misfortune ? 
The imperfects expressing necessity or duty, 
Edee == it would be necessary , 
éyonjvy = it would be dutiful, 
eixog nv == it would be reasonable, 


may be here mentioned. These however may have ori- 
ginated, like the Latin debebas, in a reference to duty 
neglected, though of course still binding. Whether truly 
potential or not, these imperfects used of present ne- 
cessity or duty illustrate the usus ethicus. In poetry, 
Optative forms also are used potentially without any 
potential sign, as (Moschus I. 6.) 

év eixoot ndot wa Pore viv = 

among whole twenty you would know him. 


b, Generally however, especially in prose, both the 
augmented * tenses of the Indicative and all Optative 
forms when used potentially are accompanied by év, in 
Epic by xé xd, as potential signs. “dv has been sup- 
posed to be cognate with ava, xé, xa with xatd, both 
in the sense of ‘according to’; and this derivation agrees 
With their force, which is to represent the operation 
denoted by the verb with which they are joined as 
taking place or not according as certain conditions, ex- 
pressed or understood, are fulfilled or not, as (Plat. 
Gorg. p. 516. E.) 


* The Epic x2 is often found with the future indicative; 
but it is doubtful whether ay is ever found with the future 
indicative in Attic. 
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el yoav &vdoss ayaPol, ovx dv more txdtH Exacyorv = 
if they were good men, they would never be suffering 
thus, as if ‘in that case they suffered not thus’. 
The usual potential forms of the finite verb are the 
following: 
1. Indicative Forms used only in connexion with a 
condition expressed or understood (§. 93.): 


Bldav dy <= ‘{ I should give (single or recurrent action), 
I should have given (recurrent action), 
Edcoxe: &v == I should have given (single action). 
2. Optative Forms used absolutely, as well as in con- 
nexion with a condition expressed or understood: 


dWoiny av = I should give (recurrent action), 


doiny &v == I should give (single action). 
Here are examples of the Potential Optative used ab- 
solutely: 
todto yévott av §§ == this might be, 
ovx av yévoito todto == this couldn't be, 
tava eimoe tig @v = one would say so. 


Obs. Potential — Polite Indicative. Forms that can be used 
absolutely are for that very reason allied to the Indicative. Accord- 
ingly, the absolute potential forms often differ from the Indicative 
merely by giving a modest or polite turn to the expression; for 
which reason it is that they are preferred in the expression of one’s 
own views and feelings, and in addressing others, as 

nding av Feacaiuny tyy Axooxodv = 

I should like to see the Acropolis, 

Boviotuny av ot ggmrav tr = 

I should like to ask you something. 

Ov% OY Pevyorg = you wouldn’t escape i. e. you sha’n’t. 
"Agu EFelnoerey av Dogylas juiv duatexyOnvar; = 
Would Gorgias desire to converse with us? 


§. 44. Tenses of the Imperative Mood. a. The pre- 
sent and aorist forms are alone in general use; and, as 
all commands regard the future, the distinction between 
these forms is not one of time, but the same as in the 
Subjunctive Mood (§. 40. c.), as 


7 ; 
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haBe tac pagruglas xal avaylyvacnxe == 

take the depositions and set about reading them, 

haBé rag waeruglas xal avayvode mm 

take the depositions and read them. 
The taking is momentary in its own nature, and there- 
fore expressed by the aorist in both cases: the reading 
is represented as a process in avaylyvmoxe, as a single 
action in eveyved:. In prohibitions with uj, the aorist 
of the Subjunctive Group is used instead of the aorist 
Imperative, which however is sometimes found in the 
34 person with uy, hardly ever in the 24. 


un eeéfuge pliovy avdga =) a prohibition of either beginning 


don't provoke your friend, or continuing to provoke, 
un egePions péioy avd gu==) a prohibition only of beginning 
don’t provoke your friend, to provoke. 


b. The perfect Imperative denotes impatience and 
the continuance in itself or in its effects of what is 
commanded. Its use however is confined in the active 
voice to a very few perfects, mostly second perfects, 
with a present meaning; and in the passive voice, the 
34 person is the only one often found. 

aorist Bovlevoas == determine. 
perf. BeBovAevoo = be determined. 


codta nuiv deléyGo = let these things have been said, 
by us i.e. let them remain as they have been said. 
xexleloPoo 1 Oven == let the door be kept shut. 

. 8OveOe lie dead. BeByxéro = let him be gone. 


c. In a very few instances, the Imperative is used 
in dependence on relative words, instead of the future 
Indicative. Compare the Attic formula 


ols’ obv § dgdoo0v; = do you know then what to do? 


with (Eur. Cycl. 131) 
069” ody O Seadets oo amalgopev yFovdg; = do you 
know then what to do, that we may leave the country ? 
and with (Herod. I. 89.) 
7 
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nxaTLCOY ... pudaxoug, of AeydvtT@y x. tT. A. = 
set guards, who shall say &c. 
The Attic formula above cited, and the similar ones 
olc® ovv we nolyoov; = 
do you know then how to manage ? 
olo®’ ody & wor yeveoto; = 
do you know then what's to happen me? 
are examples of oratio variata i. e. the principle of their 
structure at the beginning is afterwards abandoned for 
a totally different one. A more simple illustration of 
oratio variata is furnished by @ote with the imperative 
instead of the infinitive, as (Soph. El. 1171) 
Suntot népuxag matods, Hiéxtoa, podver, Bvnrds 0 
"Ogéotns, Gore wy Alav ovéve = consider, Electra, 
thou art sprung from a mortal father, and Orestes 
proved mortal, so then grieve not overmuch. 
The regular construction would have been Wore far} dav 
Orévety = ‘so as not to grieve overmuch.’ 


§. 45. Tenses of the Infinitive. The future Infinitive 
is always a tense i. e. a time-form; only the futurity it 
expresses is measured, not from the moment of speaking, 
as in the Indicative (§. 33.), but, as in the Subjunctive 
(§. 40. c.), from the time of the action denoted by the 
principal verb. The other so-called tenses of the In- 
finitive may relate to any time, and are distinguished 
as in the Subjunctive Mood (§. 40. c.). A common 
illustration of their respective peculiarities under one 
aspect is the following: 

moly dercvetv == before beginning supper —= 
solv denvicat = before supping ° 
notv dedeinvynxévat = before finishing supper = 
a. After verba declarandi et sentiendi however, all 
the tenses of the Infinitive are time-forms, and make 
clauses (§. 1. Obs. 5.), each tense of the Infinitive an- 
swering to its namesake in the Indicative, and ad- 
mitting of a twofold translation into English according 
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ov pach tag veto mageivas = 

they deny the ships are there. 

ovn Epacay tag vedo MaQgEivat = 

they denied the ships were there. 

TOUS Oreatitas HEEL voulLovoty = 

they think the soldiers will come. 

TOUS Oreatiotac HEELy évopsloy = 

they thought the soldiers would come. 
duoloye: xExomto Bar thy wediKe: = | 
he acknowledges he has received the dowry. 
amoroye: xexoulo Par tiv meoixe = 

he acknowledged he had received the dowry. 


The aorist alone may be translated by the same English 
form in both cases, as 


tig héyes Exvatav Kiow dodvas nokde yorjpara; = 
who says Epyaxa gave Cyrus much money? 

dy Bega “Exvatev Kvgw dotvat nolld yonwata = 
I said that Epyaxa gave Cyrus much money. 


But gave in the second case has the force of had givem 
because Epyaxa’s giving was prior to Xenophon’s writ- 
ing, itself a past event. 


b. When however the principal verb, even though 
a verb declarandi vel sentiendi, has such a meaning that 
only future time can be in view, the tenses of the de- 
pendent Infinitive, the future always excepted, cease to be 
time-fourms and are distinguished as in the Subjunctive 
Mood (§. 40. c.). Such verbs are those of which the 
meaning is more or less imperative, as verbs of willing, 
praying, persuading , ordering, and their opposites; even 
verbs of intending, hoping, promising, swearing. After 
all these, the future infinitive is correct; after verbs of 
hoping and promising especially, it is the most common. 
But the other tenses of the Infinitive are also found; 

7* 
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and they are then distinguished as in the Subjunctive 
Mood (§. 40. ¢.). 


SuuBovledar dor COPOOVELY = \ . . 
I vie you to be discreet, habitual action. 
Séopal cov £19 ei v=I beg you to come, (single action). 
5 xipvov agiwoi...annhiayar tod) continuance 
voonmetoc == the sick man claims fo of the action 
be freed from his disease, in its effects. 
(11. [X. 608.) peovém 6 teti myo ar== \ permanence of 
and I hope to be honoured, J the action itself. 


The tenses of the Infinitive thus used achronically don't 
form clauses, and though without the article are to be 
regarded as substantives: ¢wpooveiy = ‘discretion’; é- 
Seiv = ‘arrival’; anndlcyPar = ‘deliverance’; tetipnij- 
68a: == ‘ascriptions of honour’ (§. 6. Obs. 1. b.). 


Obs. 1. Potential Infinitive. The Infinitive, when its meaning 
is potential, becomes, what in itself it is not (§. 32.), a mood 
properly so called; and in this sense, all its tenses, excepting the 
uture, are accompanied by the potential av, each tense of the In- 
finitive representing its namesake of the finite form. The potential 
Infinitive is indispensable to the rendering of conditional sentences 
in the oratio obliqua (§. 97.). 


Obs. 2. Elliptical Infinitive, The Infinitive, expressing as it 
does the meaning of the verb absolutely (§. 32.), is fitly employed, 
with the ellipsis of a principal verb easily supplied, in utterances of 
feeling, e. g. ; 

a. Of perplexity (§. 41. b.), as (Herod. I. 88.) 

© Pauorled, ndcegov Aéy ELY mQdS 6b ta VOOM TYYyZEVm, 1 

arya éy to mageoyte yoovm == O king, whether ¢o say to you 

what happens to be in my mind, or #0 be silent for the present, 
as if ovx old = ‘I know not’ were mentally added. 

b. Of wish, with af yag or ef@e (Od. VII. 311.), as if omed- 
-ov -eg -& were understood. But this nse of the Infinitive is peculiar 
to the Odyssey. . 

c. Of prayer, as 

un we Sovielas tvyeiy = (grant that) I be not enslaved! 
d. Of command, in the 24 person, and more anciently in the 


34 also. The Infinitive is even interchanged with the Imperative, 
as (Il. IIT. 280— 284.) 
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If on the one hand Alexander slay Menelaus, 

avtog txer® ‘Elévny by é2 0 = then let him keep Helen; 

if on the other hand Menelaus slay Alexander, 

Tenug ixec®’ ‘Elévny axodovvat = 

then le¢ the Trojans restore Helen. 
The Italians make a like use of their Infinitive, but only in the 24 
pers. sing, and negatively, as 

non temere == don’t fear all explained b 

non dir quesio =~ dou’t say this devi == ‘thou oughtest’ 

non credere cio == don’t believe that understood. 

e. Of necessity or duty, in reference to all the three persons, 

dei or yon being understood, as (Herod. VIII. 109.) 

voy wry éy ry ‘Edlade xatapelvavtes juteov te aurea éxe- 

wtAnOnvae nal cov olxetéey = now then having settled in 

Greece we mus? take care of ourselves and of our domestics, 


Obs. 3. Adverbial Infinitive. The Infinitive appears in a num- 
ber of adverbial phrases, which are not without parallels in Eng- 
lish e. g. ‘to be sure’ == ‘surely’; ‘to be doing with’ == ‘for the 
present.’ 


éxeow elvat a= willingly (almost always with a negative). 
uate touro elvya: = in this respect, od¢you deiy = almost. 


A relative word often introduces such Infinitives, as 
Oooy yé w eldévert =m O,tt w eidévac = as far as I know. 


With Herodotus, wg is the favourite form of the introductory re- 
lative, as 

we elasiv = wg Exog elmeiy = 80 to say, 

wo yé wor Goxeiv =e as it seems to me at least, 

ws uty éud ovuBalleonever evoloxery a 

as I at least on.consideration find. 


§.46. Participial Tenses. a. In grammars, participles 
are included in, or appended to the Infinitive, because 
they too are unlimited (infinita §. 32.) as compared with 
the finite verb, their forms being confined to no part- 
icular person, though confined to one number. Part- 
iciples are tenses with the same limitation as in the Sub- 
junctive Mood (§. 40. c.), and in the Infinitive (§. 45.), 
viz. that the past, present, and future denoted by them 
are measured not from the moment of speaking, but 
from the time of the action denoted by the principal 
verb. Thus, 
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Participles denote 
Aorist, _ of one event in relation 
Perfect, | the priority to another, no matter: 
Present, the simultaneity whether both be in past, 
Future, the posteriority ‘) in present, orin futuretime. 
anodyjonoy Fete touds = 
when dying, he spoke as follows. 
anodvycxoy Aéyer touds = 
when dying, he speaks as follows. 
— anobynoxer déter tordds = 
when dying, he will speak as follows. 
The temporal force of the future participle is most 
marked. The temporal distinction between the present 
and aorist participles arises immediately out of that 
fundamental distinction which alone makes them to differ 
in the Subjunctive (§. 40.c.). The aorist does the work 
of the perfect participle, except when the action is of 
the kind pointed out in §. 36. Obs. 1. a., or when the 
continuance of an action in its effects is to be specially 
marked. The possession by the Greek verb of an active 
participle denoting priority, a kind of participle which 
only deponents among Latin verbs possessed, compen- 
sates to a considerable extent for the want of finite forms 
answering to the. Perfect and Pluperfect of the Latin 
Subjunctive (§. 40. Obs. 1. a.), as may be seen by the 
following examples. 
Kod’ ypéouv, todra lééac, anéioyerae oixdvde == 
Quotidie, guum haec dixerit, abit domum = 
Day by day, having said (when he has said) this, he 
goes home. 
XGio , tadta LéEas, awAlGev oludvde — 
Heri, guum haec dixisset, abiit domum == 
Yesterday, having said (when he had said) this, he - 
went home. 
Farther, where we use two finite verbs to express two 
actions in immediate sequence, the Greeks used only 
one, expressing the antecedent action by an aorist part- 
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iciple active, as the Romans did by a perfect participle 
passive, a8 
Eloy tay méliy xatecteépato = 
urbem captam evertit = 
he took and destroyed the city. 
The temporal force of participles is often emphasized 
by adverbs; Gye, weveéy marking simultaneity; cvrixa, 
svOvc immediate sequence, as 
of "ELAnves gucyoreo & wa mopevdwsvo: =m 
the Greeks fought while marching. 
ti dekid née EvO VS anoBeBnxdts exéinervro = 
they pressed on the right wing immediately on 
its landing. 
The following participles are used in the sense of tem- 
poral adverbs: 
aeyouevog == at first,  ctedevtdy == at last, 
duclixeby yoovov == after some time. 

b. Not only does the Greek language possess a com- 
plete set of participles, but it makes a far more abundant 
and varied use of them than did the Latin language. 
The Greek participles, apart from the genitive absolute 
(§. 64.), are extensively used to denote, besides time, 
manner, means, instrument, @ccompaniment, purpose, 
cause, condition, and concession. 

Manner, as 

yeAoy ele == he said laughing. 

avyyous avowe == open guickly. 

live pFacasg == speak at once. 
With verbs of motion or change, pégwv and sometimes 
gepduevog denote precipitation or vehemence, as 

ale todre pégay wegsidryse ta rocypeta om 

to that he went and brought our affairs. 
Means, by the present participle, as 

Ant€duevoe Sdocv == they live by plunder. 
Instrument, by yepevos == ‘using’, as 

ROMA téyvy yowmEvos ove wolemlous evinnosy = 

with much skill he conquered the enemy. 
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Accompaniment, by means of Fyov, AuBov, pigov, &yov, 
the first two being used of both animate and inanimate 
things, &yov only of animate, pégwr only of inanimate, 
as 


apin Elpog #40 v == he was seen with a sword. 
Purpose, by the future participle, as in Latin, as- 

of d& petijicay &Eovteg == and they went after fo 

fetch him. 

In poetry, sometimes by the present participle also, be- 
cause the present by denoting incompleted action often 
marks only the attempt to do a thing (§. 34. b.), as 
(Eur. Suppl. 154.) 

tadt’ exdexe Lov nAGov =I went to avenge this wrong. 
Cause, by all the participles, the actor's own view or 
statement of the cause of his action being often intro- 
duced by wc, seweg, called on that account subjective, 
while the narrator’s view or statement of the cause in 
another person is often introduced by &te, dre 0%, called 
on that account objective, as 

npeis mecvereg eBlémonev weds avtoy ws adttixna uole 

axovedpevot Bavuaclove tivag Adyous = we all 

looked towards him as about to hear i. e. in the notion 

we should hear immediately some wonderful discourse. 

6 K8ooc, &re naicg Ov, HOEto toig rorovtorg == 

Cyrus, as being a boy, was pleased with such things. 
Inasmuch as the cause precedes the effect, a past part- 
iciple is oftener used than a present to denvte even those 
mental states which naturally continue after giving rise 
to action; but such past participles are best translated 
into English by the present, as deloacg = ‘fearing’, vo- 
uloacg == ‘thinking’. Here belong two idiomatic phrases, 
both used in the way of censure 

ti weoyv; == from what information? 
ti noOoy; == under what impulse? 

Condition, by all the participles, as (Thuc. IV. 18.) 

not layer’ av of rocodto: wmralovres...xatadvorvro—= 

and such would least of all, should they fatl, end the war. 
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Concession, by all the participles, frequently with xa/ 
+. MEQ, aS 
of di xal ayvipevol req én’ adres 400 yélaocay = and 
grieved though they were, they laughed heartily at him. 


c. Moreover, the Greek participles become potential 
with &y, excepting, as in the Infinitive Mood (§. 45. 
Obs. 1.), the future, as 
Diunmog Horldasav tery, nal duvn Pel av avrdg Eyer, 
OkvOlors xagédeonsy = Philip, after taking Potidaea, 
and when he might have kept it himself, handed it over 
to the Olynthians. 
byes clue tv ydtos av eleyy@evroy = 
Tam of those who would gladly be convinced. 


d. By an idiom peculiarly Greek, the participle 
agreeing with the subject of the finite verb sometimes 
contains the principal idea, in which case the finite verb 
is best translated by an adverb. This happens especially 
when the finite verb is tvyzevm, devOavo, or pPdve, as 

tig d8 HAOov, Exuyer auLe v = 

when I came, he was just going away. 

tadra womens, Ehadev UmexpuyOy = 

having done this, he got off unobserved. 

iptaca* avroy magEehOaov = 

I came up earlier than he did. 

ox av pOdvots Léywv; == won't you say at once? 
ovx EpOquey ZAG dures xal vooors Uypoynuey = 
we no sooner came than we were taken ill. 


* The construction of Javfavey and piavewy is some- 
times reversed, their participles being used in an adverbial 
sense. In the case of Javfave however it must be noted that 
whereas . 

wom tL AavPavev == I do something unobserved; 
on the other hand, 

Aavfave re xormy = I do something unobserved, or un- 

consciously i, e, I do something concealed from others, or 

concealed from myself, 
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Obs. Participles ~ Infinitive. a. Great compactness and 
precision of style is obtained in Greek by incorporating with verba 
declarandi et sentiendi under the participial form what is really a 
clause. Compare with the examples in §. 1. Obs, 5, 


aryyerde ove of wolguror amopvyorev He announced 
éxnyyeile tovg moleulovg akopvysiv = that the. enemy 
uNyyede cove roleulous axopvyorvtas had fled. 


The incorporation by the participle is not more compact than by the 
Infinitive, but it is more precise, because the participle and its noun 
have corresponding terminations. When, as in the above instance, 
the two propositions incorporated have different subjects, the part- 
iciple is put in whatever case the principal verb may require, 
witness 


yoPouny avray olousveay elyar copatcroyv =| 

I perceived they thought themselves very wise. 

ovdérote weteuédnoé wor orynoavet, pheyEauséva St wodla- 
“tg == I never repented of being silent, but often of having spoken. 


. . ee a_i 
When a reflexive pronoun accompanies the verb, the participle may 
agree either with it or with the subject of the verb, as. 


Exvrov ovdels owoloysi xaxoveyoy ovre (xaxeteyos ox) k=. 
no one acknowledges himself to be wicked. 


™* >. A similar substitution of a partieiple for the Infinitive takes 
place with verbs denoting commencement, continuance, being right, 
rejoicing, excelling aud their opposites; and, as these verbs are 
appositional, the participle agrees with their subject, as it also 
always does with the subject of verba declarandi et sentiendt in the 
passive voice, as 

éxnyyé<Onoay of wodgucor anogvuyovtes =— 

the enemy were reported to have fled. 

OsrzPnoowat LOLyoag th = 

I shall be shewn to have done something. 

Oratedei we oy aw v = he continues fo love me. 

un xawns plioy avdga svegyetav = 

don’t weary benefiting a friend. 


c. Sometimes however the meaning differs according as. the 
incorporation is effected by the Infinitive or by a participle, the 
participle incorporating a fact, the Infinitive incorporating a con- 
ception under various forms, as 

oda (éxtorapat) tovg Feovg ceBowsvog = 
I know J reverence the gods. 

olde (éxtorapat) tovg Peovg ofB eoP at == 

I know how to reverence the gods. 
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deixvvpe (exopatya) of adixnoaryta = 
I show that you did wrong. 
dedxvvpe (axopatym) ot aduxeiy = 
I show you how to do wrong. 
perPove copos oy == I am aware that I’m wise. 
bovPavea copes ely ae == 1 am learning to be wise. 
gatvouat ov =I manifestly am. 
patvouct slyat == I seem to be. 
uEurnoPa avng ayados ay = 
let him remember he is a brave man. 
wEnvnobe avne ayadog slvat = 
let him remember to be a brave man. 
axova ov &dovtog =I hear (with my own ears) you singing. 
axove i gd ety = I hear (from others) that you sing. 
y'yyooxw ayatoug Ovtag tots OrgatLATaLs TOE ayaVaG == 
I know that the public games are useful to the soldiers. 
ylLyVOCRD TOVE AyYavVagG OLE OTECTLOTALS AyAaBOUE ElvaL == 
I consider the public games ¢o be useful to the soldiers. 
xolw 6? yeL@yta == 1 represent you laughing. 
xoo of yelLay =] make you laugh. 
alcyvvonae Aéyav = 1 am ashamed as I speak. 
aloyvvowar Aéyery == I am ashamed to speak (and therefore 
, don't). 
negavro olxodowovrtas =m they began building. 
negevto ofxodousiy = they began to build 
; i, e. they began to prepare for building, 
Ov EQLOQaY- THY yoouy tTunPEiony = 
not to suffer i. e. to avenge the ravaging of one’s country. 
Ov REQLOQaY THY yaQuY TUNnORVaAL = 
not to suffer i. e. to prevent the ravaging of one’s country. 


§. 47. Significant Terminations. The following 
classification is taken with slight variations from Crosby 
(Greek Gram. §§. 318, 319.). 


1. Derivatives from nouns and adjectives. 
signifying to be or 


a, -¢e (mostly from nouns of Deel. I.) do that which is 


-609 denoted by the 
-20@ wae 
primitive, as 
tohuccn c= dare, giém == TI am a friend, 
tycoon «©=6 == T honour, evdatwovéo = I am prosperous, 
Busievoo == reign,  yooevo == I dance. 
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; : signifying to 
b. vata mostly from adjectives make that which 
-6o (mostly from nouns of Decl. II.) the petitive ne 


Aevxeclve == I whiten, nodveo == I sweeten, 
onuolvoo =I signify, paxgvva = I lengthen, 
dovldo ==Lenslave, yoveow = I gild. 


c. -Leen signifying imitation when the primitive is the 
_ Fen ( DAME of a person or animal; otherwise, causa- 
tive, as 
Aoelte \ == I imitate the Dorians, 
shousifeo == I make rich. 


2. Derivatives from other verbs: 


. signifying desire to do 
a ~aelea (from the future) ) that which is denoted 
we (from verbal nouns by the primitive, as 
modeunoelo == I wish for war, 
Ooreatnyrec == I desire military command. 
Desideratives are also, but very rarely, formed in -co, 
as Saver == ‘I desire death’. , 


b. -fa, intensive and frequentative ; 
~0xm,  inceptive and causative. 


Compare for've == I sigh, {einre == I throw, 
oreveto == I sigh deeply. Otrexefo == T toss. 
Bete == I am at the age of puberty, 
mBeoneo == I approach the age of puberty. 
pedo == I am drunk, 
we8-vox0 = I make (some one else) drunk. 


oe =O = 
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ADVERBS. 


The adverb is an indeclinable word, expressing some cir- 
cumstance affecting commonly the verb. 


§. 48. Negative Adverbs. The most important of 
the primitive adverbs, syntactically considered, are the 
negatives ov and py. These differ from each other as 
do the Indicative and Subjunctive moods (§. 32.), ov 
being the no of fact, mr the no of conception; and ac- 
cordingly, they are found asa rule, ov with the In- 
dicative, «4 with the Subjunctive Mood. 


Fact Conception 
ovx anoxolvoues =  Fva wm deylow pllov &vdea = 
I don’t answer, that I may not anger my friend. 


It is however the meaning which determines whether 
ov or uy is to be used: no matter what the mood, or 
what even the part of speech, for ov and mj are used 
with nouns and adjectives too, ov applies to fact, wr to 
conception. Hence ov is found with forms of the Sub- 
junctive Group, when these have the sense of the future 
Indicative (§. 41. a.); and with forms of the Optative 
Group, when these are allied to the Indicative either 
by being Potential (§. 43.), or by representing in the 
oratio obliqua (§. 96.) the Indicative of the oratio recta, as 
0. R. oF we 6H moked yodvov Adlove oivw Exévuyor = . 
I hav’n’t for a long-time met with pleasanter wine. 
O. O. Hegev 
Gre oF 20 On WOAAOD yodvov Hdlovt olvm emstUYOL = 
He said 
that he hadn’t for a long time met with pleasanter wine. 


On the other hand, “is found with the Indicative in 


wishes (§. 42. Obs.), in conditional clauses (§. 93.), and 
in final clauses expressed by the future Indicative (§. 35. 
Obs. 2.); because wishes, conditions, and aims are as such 
not facts, but conceptions, as 
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uncote GpEdoy dimeiv toy Zxvdoov = 

Oh that I had never left Scyros! 

el un pulagecc ulxe’ anoleic ta welfova = if you 

Shall not take care of littles, you will lose the great. 

Tiysonpatns toig wovneoic, xm uy Odoovcs dixnr, 

6ddv delxvvorvy = Timocrates shews bad men a way 

by which they may not pay the penalty. 
For the same reason, “7 negatives the Imperative mood. 
Both ov and yy are found with the Infinitive, because 
infinitival clauses denote sometimes facts, sometimes 
conceptions. Generally speaking, after verba declarandi 
et sentiendi they denote facts, being resolvable into ore 
with the Indicative, and are negatived by ov: in 
other cases including the substantival Infinitive with the 
article (§. 6. a.), they are negatived by m7, as 

duoloyd ov xara Mélyrov xal”Avutov el vas dntoe = 

duoloysd Ste ov xate Médytov nai “Avurdv eiwe 6ytoo== 

I acknowledge I am not an orator after the fashion of 

Meletus and Anytus. 

Séopar cov m1 wEQLOQdY Sus arOAAvuEvOY = 

I pray you not to stand by and see me perishing. 

Gol tO 1) Cry Hous downdv ny = 

it remained for you not to be silent. 
With participles, adjectives, and substantives, the dis- 
tinction is the same, ov marking fact, un conception, as 

Aéyoo 2v ov% E106 00y = 

I speak among those who don’t know. 

tho av Mbhig Ud wy TELDousVoov choin; = what city 

could be taken by men who shouldn't be obedient? 

ta ob xed == dishonourable things (concrete), _ 

tO uy xcAdv == what is dishonourable (abstract). 

dv’ oixtov ot ya kvdea ovn evdainova = 

I pity you unhappy man that you are. 

popoluny ay of &vdea wy evdatnova = 

I should dread you if you were an unhappy man. 

énnyyeule thy tov yepvody ov drahvory = 

he reported the non-destruction. of the bridges. 


—— 


"a eR ————— 
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devon gory 4 wn secetela = 

inexperience (not any particular individual’s actual 
inexperience, but inexperience wherever it may exist) is 
a dreadful thing. 


The above distinction between ov and py is maintained 
between their compounds: 


Objective i.e. for facts, ote, ovdé, ovdels x.1. 1. 
Subjective i.e. for conceptions, unre, unde, wndelsx.t.d. 


A beantiful illustration of the difference between ov and 
uy is afforded by their use in questions put negatively. 
When the question is presumed to accord with fact, 80 
that the answer ‘yes’ is expected, the question is put by 
ov-or one of its compounds; when the question is pre- 
sumed to be a mere conception, because not according 
with fact, so that the answer ‘No’ is expected, the ques- 
tion is put by m7 or one of its compounds, as 


de’ oon Borev dedenic ; == he is ill, isn’t he? (Yes.) 
coe wn tory coPeryjc; = he isn’t il, is he? (No.) 


The distinctive force of ov and wy is well brought out 
in passages where, at first sight, they seem to be inter- 
changed, as 
(Plat. Phaed. 76, E.) ef wt taedra gore, ovdi rade = 
if that is not true, neither is this. 
(Eur, Ale. 690.) Mi Byjoy” Uxie rovd’ avdeds, ovd’ éyad 
ood = die not on my behalf, nor 
vet (will) I for thee. 
(Soph. Ant. 682.) ovx av duvalunyv, pnt éentoraluny 
Aéyecv == I couldn't say, nor may I 
(ever) know how to say. 


Obs. 1. Deficiencies of the Greek Subjunctive Mood supple- 
mented by 7. By possessing two negative adverbs, one subjec- 
tive, the other objective, i. e. allied in force the one to the Sub- 
junctive Mood, the other to the Indicative, the Greek language in 
part recoups, as it were, the deficiencies of its Subjunctive Mood 
{§. 40. Obs. 1.). Whenever #7 accompanies an Infinitive or a par- 
ticiple, the infinitival or participial clause answers to a Latin Sub- 
junctive clause, as 
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Séopat cov wy TEQLOQaY eps axodAvEVOY = 

te precor ne committas ut peream. 

tig AY NOALg UO LT werPowevay adiotn; = 
quae urbs a militibus caperetur gui duci non parerent. 


This power of w7 is most remarkable when exercised in connexion 
with the Indicative, because the Indicative is specially the fact-mood. 
It i is so exercised i in relative clauses, as 


& ovx older ovtos, ravra Aéyet __ what this man doesn’t 
qu ae nescit hic, ea dicit. ~~ understand, that hesays. 
wn oldé tig, tavra wy leyéto what a man doesn’t un- 
€ quis nesciat, ea ne dicat, — derstand, let him not say. 
ny mote yoovog OTE Heol ply Foay, Fynta Ay yévnovn nv = 
fuit aliqyando tempus guum erant dii, mortalia autem genera non 
erant =: there was once a time when gods were, but mortal 
generations were not, 

OV qahenog ay rovg allove meloarme avPeuzovg eee 
Oteyeund vuags Ovvapor celGecy = difficile quidem caeteris 
hominibus persuadeam, guum ne vobis quidem persuadere posstin= 
certainly I should persuade the rest of men with difficulty, since 
I am unable to persuade even you. 


Obs. 2. Acroryg in Negation. Many of the examples in which 
the above distinction between ov and 47 is apparentl disregarded 
are examples of the Greek Aurorns (§. 88. Obs. b.). Negation offers 
a wide field for this figure of speech, as 


ovy TMLOTO. == podiora = in the highest degree. 
ovn apavns = fvdogog — distinguished. 


Witness also the formula frequent i in Thucydides, as (Thue. II, 39.) 


nol 7) LET YOWOY tO TlEioy 7 toonaY avdelas — 
and not with enforced more than with natural courage i, e. 
and not with enforced so much as with natural courage. 


With verba declarandi et sentiendi followed by an infinitival clause, 
the formula dictated by Actorng is 
ov pnd rovto elvat == nego hoc esse = 
I don’t say this is = I say this is not. 
ovn a&tovusy Sovdor slyae = we don’t claim to he slaves = 
(allowing for A4etorns) we disclaim being slaves. 


Now in these and many other cases, as ovx é@ == ‘I hinder’ » OK 
onozvoupar = ‘I refuse’, ov xedevoo c= ‘I forbid’, ov Orégya = 
I hate, the negative ov has become a Permanent ¢ adjunct negativing 
a single word, and is therefore found where 47 would otherwise 
have been used, as 

ov panwev = let us deny, 

el rovg Pavovtas ovn EAS Cantey —= 

if you prevent the burial of the dead. 
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Another form of dzrorngis when a really affirmative clause takes 
the conditional form; in which case ef = ore, and the negation is 
added either with ov according to the meaning, or with un accord- 
ing to the form of the clause. Because the substitution of ef for 
ote is a form of politeness, it is most common when there is some- 
thing disagreeable to say, as after verbs denoting disapprobation; 
and ef uj is more polite, as it is also more common, than ef ov. 

favpago ef tavta ov woretg = I wonder you don’t do that. 
ayavanto ef ovrmdl a vom wy olog t slul sixety = 
I am indignant that in this way I cannot say what I think. 


The fact of w7 being the politer negation, and ov the more decided, 
accounts for both being found in the same kind of clause, as in 
relative, infinitival, and participial clauses, and for the use of 
ov rather than of 47] incases of antithesis even in conditional clauses, 
particularly when the contrast is marked by ui» — dé (Madv, §. 202. 
a. Rem.). The progress of refinement accounts for what Madvig 
has observed, viz. that later writers, as Plutarch Lucian, Arriap, 
use “7 in accessory sentences with Ore og (that), with Oct, 
éxed (because), and with participles, much more frequently than 
do the older writers. 

It is often indifferent, especially in the case of conceptions which 
are also daily facts, whether the form proper to conceptions, or the 
form proper to facts be employed, as . 

udeog gore Corts THY aQETHY OV (Or MH) WEAETS — . 
stultus est qui virtutem non meditatur (or meditetur) = 
he is a fool who does (or should) not practise virtue. 


Obs. 8. Negation of Infinitives and Participles. When the 
finite verb, though a verb declarandi vel sentiendi, on which the in- 
finitival or participial clause depends, is itself in a form which 
would require w7 to negative it, e. g. in the imperative, then the 
dependent infinitive or participle in like manner takes w7, as 

yourle wpndty elvyar ray aviguxtvar BéBatoy = 
consider that nothing human is stable: , 
olwat of, av tr alo®y ceavroy py eldora, Enrsiv tovg 
lmvorapévovg == I suppose, if you feel yourself ignorant of 
anything, that you seek those who do know about it. 
So, if uw is once used to mark a hypothesis, it is repeated when- 
ever the hypothesis is again implied, as (John. Ill. 18.) , 
6 mucrevooy eg avroy ov xetverae’ 0 db un mLotTEvoY HON 
xéngutac, ote wn wenmlorevney x. t. 4. = he that believeth 
on him is not condemned; but tfany one believeth not, he has 
been condemned already, because (on that supposition) he has 
not believed &c. 


Obs. 4. Redundant Negation. a. Two negatives belonging to 
different predicates cancel each other as in English, as 


8 
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ovdels aorig ov yedacetar = 

there is no one who will not laugh i. e. every one will. 
But when two negatives belong to the same predicate, they don’t 
cancel each other as in modern English, and are so far from being 
. redundant that they strengthen eac other, as 


un AavPavéro oe wn dk tovro = 
let not even this escape your notice. * 


Hence the indefinite any in whatever combination, eny one, any 
how, any where, at any time, in an English negative sentence is 
translated, when the most emphatic negation is intended, by a 
Greek negative, as (Plat. Rep. p. 495.) 


ourxgd prog ovdiy péya ovdénore ovdéva. ovte (dcatny, 
OvtE TOALY deg = = a petty nature never makes anything great, 
neither an individual nor a state. 


The simple indefinite is however found after negatives, as (Xen. 
Mem. IV. §. 1.) 
ovdelg mote xaddtoy Pavatoy nveyney 4 Loxngarns = 
no one ever met death more nobly than Socrates. 


Here ovdexwnote would have been more emphatic than xozrorte. 
Such examples as (Dem. 19. 77.) 

un ovy... bn doce dlany = 

let him not then escape punishment 
are only apparent exceptions to the rule that two negatives referring 
_ to the same predicate strengthen one another, for uy, immediately 
preceding dotw, has become a permanent adjunct (§. 48. Obs. 2.) 
negativing the single word dore, so that a7) dota == ‘escape’, one 
notion. 

6. After verbs of negative or semi-negative meaning, as 
denying or doubting, preventing or delaying, refusing or refraining 
from, they themselves not being accompanied by a negative, a an 
which cannot be translated i into English is added to the Infinitive, as 


Nevovyro un aemtanéeve = they denied they had fallen: 
‘Tio® eos Agropaggay ee anxéyvo wn Bontesiy =" 
‘Timotheos refused to assist Ariobarzanes. 
The explanation of this anomaly is that in English the thing denied 
or refused is subjoined, whereas in Greek the denial or refusal it- 
self is subjoined. Thus 


* It thus appears that the English vulgarism, ‘I don’t know 
nothing’ == ‘I don’t know anything’, is classical] in Greek, ov 
ytyvdouw ovdéy. It is equally so in Italian, and it was so in 
Anglo-Saxon: historically therefore it is not a corruption of 
pure English, but a surviving fragment of the primitive dialect. 
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the thing denied == they had fallen; 
wae they had not fallen, 
the denial itself — bh xextonévar. 
the thing refused == to assist Ariobarzanes; 
; not to assist Ariobarzanes, 

- the refusal itself == { » Agropagtever uw) BonPerv. 
This 47 is however sometimes omitted, particularly after xolve = 
‘I hinder’ and its compounds. Even when the Infinitive is resolved 
by ore or @¢ with the Indicative or Optative, an apparently super- 
fluous negative, in the form of ov however, is added in the clause 
depending on verbs of doubt and denial. Compare the French and 
Italian: 

La pluie empécha qu’ on ne se promenat dans les jardins == 
the rain prevented people from walking in the gardens, 
guardarsi di non credere alle favole == 

to beware of believing stories. 

e. After the above-mentioned verbs, when they themselves are 
accompanied by a negative, and generally after all negative ex- 
pressions which in Latin would be followed by guin with the Sub- 
junctive , the Infinitive takes w7 ov, as 

OV% NEVOVYTO U7 OV TERTOKEVAL = 
non negabant quin cecidissent = 
they didn’t deny but that they had fallen: , 
Tipoteos “Agropagtaver ovx axtyvo un ov Pontety = 
Timotheos non recusavit quin Ariobarzani subveniret = 
Timotheos did not refuse to assist Ariobarzanes. 
After dervoy, alozeov, ardzuvn, cvontoy, roAAn avore éorty, and 
aisyvvopae, which all imply a negative notion viz. disapprobation, 
the Infinitive is generally negatived in the same way, as 
molly &vote wy ovzl Ey te xal cavtoy nysioPar to én) xa&oe 
toig Cmpmcor xaAAOG = it is great folly not to consider beauty in 
all objects as one and the same. 
Mn ov is also found with participles depending on negative ex- 
pressions, as (Soph, Aed. Tyr. 12.) 3 
dvoalyntog yao ay elny, coravds wn ov natorxtelgey Edguy 
= I should be ruthless if I did nod pity such a suppliant posture, 

d. Ov w7 is almost restricted to the future Indicative, and to the 
aorist of the Subjunctive Group taken in a future sense (§. 41. a.). 
In the 24 pers. sing., the future indicative is pointed interroga- 
tively with ov «7, and is a strong prohibition, as 

ov un pivagnoers Eyov; = dou’t keep playing the fool. 
Of course, if ov wa be with the future Indicative in the oratig recta, 
it will be with the future Optative in the oratio obliqua. 

e. After comparatives with 7 = ‘than’, an ov, which cannot 
be translated in English, is sometimes used as if to mark the ine- 
quality or discord existing between the two branches of the compari- 


8* 
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sou. Generally, a negative precedes in the first branch of the com- 
parison, but not always, as 


(Herod. IV. 118. 15.) nuet yaq o Ilégons ovdéy ti wadiov ix 
nutas 7 H ov nal éx’ vugag = for the Persian is come not more 
against us than against you. 
(Thuc. III. 86. 4.) @LLOY tO Bovievua ... MOAty olny dta- 
pHeigas 7 7 Ov tovg airlovg == it is a cruel decree to destroy a 
whole city rather than the guilty. 
In French and Italian also, there is a redundant negative after com- 
paratives when a verb follows them, as 
il n’ écrit pas mieux cette année-ci qu’ il n’en faisait l'année passée. 
il faut plus d’esprit pour apprendre une science qu’il n'en faut 
pour s’en moquer. 
io scrivo pit che io zon parlo. 


§. 49. Greek Particles. Many primitive adverbs. in 
Greek serves merely to indicate the relative importance 
of words or clauses, the degree of the speaker’s assur- 
ance in uttering them, or some other feature of the 
animus loguentis, which, for the most part, we convey 
to the hearer by suitable gestures or modulations of the 
voice, and suggest to the reader by underlining i in manu- 
script, or by ¢talics in | print. Thus 7, unr, and the en- 
clitic rot asseverate ; 0 unv is common in oaths, ror in 
contrasts. The enclitics még, ye intensify, as 

megas tov meg == quite the first, 

Ov ye = you at any rate. 
The enclitic vuy = ‘therefore’, peculiar to poetry, must 
be distinguished from the temporal viv == ‘now’, al- 
though vdv itself is sometimes illative (Jelf. §. 719. 2.). 
Homer's enclitic vv, used in asseveration, is another 
form of the same word. Nvv and 7dy are related as 
nunc and jam, viv properly denoting the present, and 
4107 the immediate past or the immediate future, like the 
French tout a ’heure. Nov however is also found refer- 
ring to the past and future, as well as to the present, 
like our own phrase just now, which answers for all 
three, and when referring to past or future time re- 
presents the force of dy. From the temporal meaning 
of 767 is derived a local, as (Thue. III. 95. 1.) 
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Doxevorv 70 Ouogos 7 Bowwtle éoriy = 

Boeotia is exactly conterminous with the Phocians. 
4y, which is supposed to be a shortened form of 76”, 
is used with expressions of time in the sense of exactly, 
and even with pronouns and conjunctions in much the 
same sense, as 

ive Oj == just that,  odtog dy == just he. 
Expressly interrogative words are often emphasized by 
tt, more (not to be confounded with wore; == when?), 
goa, ovv, 3), uv, yoo. Hence the Homeric 
tint’; == tinote; == why? 


which exactly corresponds to the English vulgarism 
‘what ever was the cause of that?’ 


The illative force of dea is that which it acquired 
last, the successive stages being marked by the mean- 
ings — exactly, straightway , therefore. In Homer, coe 
had the first of these meanings, as 

Ot doa == just when, _— ed un) Ayo = if not exactly, 
the latter often in an ironical sense, like the Latin nisi 
forte. Hence &ge is often used in Epic as a continuative 
particle, like our namely, to wit, and in Ionic and Attic 
prose in the sense of straightway, as 

tadta anxovouc, 6 Kidgoc éxaicato & ea tov unody = 

on hearing this, Cyrus forthwith struck his thigh. 
The illative ga: must be distinguished from its post- 
Homeric form age, which is generally interrogative ; ; 


though in Attic poetry dee is sometimes used for doa 
(Jelf §. 789. b. Obs.). 


But the proper use of the Greek particles, as these 
small adverbs are called, cannot be learned by rules 
any more than can the proper use of the Italian pure, or 
the German tobhl: only by careful and extensive reading 
is it possible to realise their force. 


Obs. 1. “Ay Potential, The potential particle a» may be dis- 
tinguished from the conjunction a» = ‘if’ by this, that whereas 
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the latter introduces its clause, the former, except in short paren- 
theses, as &» tig main == ‘one might say’, never does. Usually ay 
potential stands beside the word which it qualifies, yet it is often 
attracted into juxtaposition with the most emphatic word standing 
at the head of the clause, as ~ . 
wadeora olwat av cov xv@éoPat (ott xvPoluny av) = 
I think I should learn best from you: . ~ 
Kvoog, ef éBlaoev, ageorog av doxet agyav yevéodon (ote 
av éyéveto) == it seems that Cyrus, had he lived, would have 
proved an excellent ruler. 
“Av potential is sometimes omitted where it might be used, and 
somtimes repeated unnecessarily: in either case, the difference is 
one not of meaning, but of perspicuity or emphasis. 


Obs. 2. “Ay with forms of the Subjunctive Group. The particle 
ay with forms of the Subjunctive Group affects the meaning not of 
the verb, but of the conjunction or relative word introducing the 
clause; and it does so very much as the English suffix-ever affects 
the meaning of the words to which it is appended (§. 29.), as 

Eao anéePave = till he died, 
fag av axotavy = till he die (whensoever that may be). 


Obs. 38. Particles never beginning a Clause. These are, be- 
sides wy potential and the indefinite adverbs beginning with 2-, as 
ote, Ov &C., 

cea illative, not to be confounded with cee: interrogative, 

ov = again (poetic ave), aves (Ionic aueis)» 

ya, yé, dat, O&, On (except in Hom, and Pind.), dn#ev, O70, 
the poetic inv, the Epic x2, wév, wévtor, wnv, vor illative, 
vv Epic, ovy, xé9, té, tol, tolvey. 

Obs. 4. Correlated Adverbs. These are subjoined in a list 
based on the same principle as the list of correlated pronouns §. 27, 


Direct Indirect 


Interrog. Indef. Relative* Interrog. Demonstrative 

xotsey nxotéy ofsy onotey exsidev evtevdev evPsvds 
200 Ov ov gov = exe’ évravta evade 
mot mot of gmat éxetce «= evtavPa svOads 
7] 7] ony a THUTY tyoe 
760g mOG OS Q7ms TOS Ovt@s ode ws 
MOTE wOte OTE  QNOTE TOTE , 

TOCKKLE OOAXLS ONOGCUALG TOCUKLG TODAVYTEXLS. 


* The relative adverbs, and those called indirectly inter- 
rogative, compound relatives in their nature, may be regarded 
as conjunctions , because they always conjoin clauses. 
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From the root TOZ (§. 27.), troOev = ‘thence’, and ro@e = ‘there’ 


~ are found in the most ancient authors. The difference between here 


and there, hence and thence, hither and thither is not always marked 
by the Greek adverbs alone: the context shews whether évyrev@ er 
== hence or thence, and whether évtav@a == here or there, or, 
like these English words, == hither or thither. In Attic prose, 
evade = here or there commonly; but in poetry sometimes hither 
or thither. Only the commonest forms appear in the above list; for 
in the totality of Greek a great many rarer kindred forms are 
ound. 


§. 50. Derivative Adverbs. a. The termination -a¢ 
of adverbs derived from adjectives is said to be an old 
ablativg, kindred with a Sanscrit form: but practically the 
adverb can always be obtained from the genitive plural 
of the adjective by changing final v into ¢, and this empir- 
ical mode of derivation gives also the accentuation of the 
adverb, which is always the same as that of the genitive 
plural of the adjective, as pilwy pllas, xaldv xaddo. 
Such derivatives are capable of comparison, the ad- 
verb borrowing its comparative and superlative from 
those of the adjective, the comparative from the acc. 
sing. neuter, and the superlative from the acc. plur. 
neuter, as xaddg, xtAdiov, xdAdeota. Even the positive 
is sometimes expressed by the acc. neuter of the ad- 
jective, as 
Sing. zodv = much, ollyov = a little while, 

wéya Boy == to cry aloud, o§% ogey to see keenly, 
jdv, xaxov ofety == to smell sweetly, badly. 
Plur, xolia, ovyva, cvxve == frequently, 


b. The oblique cases of nouns and pronouns, but 
especially the accusative of nouns, furnish a great 
number of adverbs, as 


Gen. éxtzodng == on the surface, oavtov = just here, just there, 
the pronominal adverbs in -ov (§. 49. Obs. 4.). 

Dat. oe == early in the year, oye az on high, 
zédoe == on the ground, ofxot == at home, 
the pronominal adverbs in -o:, and -y (§. 49. Obs. 4.). 
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Acc. agyny = at all,* wocny == in vain, 
dixny == like, . axeny == directly, 
dagecy, Sariyny, meotna == gratis, 
xeatOg == strongly, MEQAS = lastly, 
0, & = wherefore, rovto, éxsivo = therefore. 


c. The normal suffixes denoting whence, where, and 
whither are -ev, -81, and -de, as 
oixofevy = from home, olxode = at home, 
olxovde = to home, "AOnvage (AB vag-de) == to Athens. 


To pronouns and adverbs -oe is suffixed instead of -de, as 
éxetos == thither, adréce = to the very place. 

d. To these must be added a few adverbs of manner 
in -nddv or -dov derived chiefly from nouns; in -dnyv, or 
-ednv, or -da« derived chiefly from verbs; anddn -/ or 
-el derived from imitative verbs in -/{o (§.47.), and from 
compounds of « privative, as 

ayelndov == in droves, xoupdny 
Borevdor == in clusters, xevpda 


quand = oxogadny = scatteringly 
apayntel without battle, Mysétort += like the Medes. 


== secretly, 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepositions are indeclinable words interpreting the case- 
endings of the Noun (§. 11. 6.). 


§. 51. Prepositions ~ Adverbs. All the prepositions 
except tzéo occur, like our own before and after, as 
local adverbs, which was no doubt their primitive cha- 
racter. This use of them is most frequent in Homer and 
Herodotus, as (Il. XVIII. 562.) 

wélaves x’ ove Boteves yoav = 
and black grapes were thereon. 


* In this sense, aez7y is used only of actions, and these 
negatived, as 
LOyny und LaBasy == not having received it at all, 
(lit.) == not having received it to begin with, 


| 
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Even two prepositions are found adverbially together, 
as (Il. XI. 180.) 

negli xed yao Eyyei OVev = ad 

for round in front he slew with bis spear. 

The adverbial use of prepositions in cannexion 
with verbs with which they were afterwards incorpor- 
ated is marked in early Greek by the intervention of 
words between the preposition and the verb, the pre- 
position however almost always preceding, contrary to 
the English collocation in like cases. Examples abound 
in Homer, Herodotus, and the tragic chorus: in Attic 
prose they are very rare, and even in Attic poetry, the 
imesis, as this is called, is effected by only a single 
particle or other small word, as 
(Il. 1.67.) &6 Aowov audvar = to ward off destruction, 
(Eur. Hec. 1172.) éx d& andjoas = and leaping forth. 


Sometimes a verb, instead of being itself repeated, is 
recalled by the preposition which accompanied it being 
repeated, as (Herod. VIII. 33.) 
Kare piv Exavoany devpov nbiuv, xara dé Xagedeny = 
They burnt down the city of Drymos, and down (they 
burnt) Charadra. 
Sometimes on the other hand, the verb is alone repeated 
even though it had been incorporated with the pre- 
position into one word, as (Plat. Phaed. p. 59. B.) 
nagiy xal & KostéBovdog ... 4 v d2 xal Kenownnos = 
and Critobulus was present . .. Ctesippus too was (there). 
Prepositions are often compounded with adverbs, as 

dmonato == heneath, funxgooGey = in front, 

eo rove == until then, épenma— = once for all, 
and even when so compounded sometimes govern their 
proper case, as 

meocéts tovtm == besides this still. 

Besides the prepositions properly so called, there are 
improper prepositions i. e. primitive adverbs of which 
the prepositional use is only occasional, the adverbial 
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prevailing (§. 82.c.). Different from these again are ad- 
verbs derived from adjectives, and governing the same 
case as the prihitive adjective (§. 82. a.); and nouns 
used prepositionally, as 
qxory == on account of, x«vxdo = around, 

to which may be added évexe, if, as some suppose, Evexa 
be the accusative of a lost noun. Here is an example 
of fvexa bringing out more distinctly the force of a pre- 

osition proper (Thuc. VIII. 92.) 

Cov and Bois évexe == 80 far as outcry was concerned. 


Obs. 1. Anastrophe in Prepositions. Prepositions uniformly 
deserve their name when thoroughly incorporated with another 
word; for they always precede the other constituent part of the 
compound word. Out of composition however, with the exception 
of apopl, ave, avtt, dex, 2Q0, they are found following their cases, 
and then the dissyllabic prepositions have their accent thrown back 
by what is called anastrophe, as {Eur. Med. 925.) 

céxvoy tovds évvoovpévn wegt = thinking of these children. 

The postposition of prepositions is chiefly poetic; in Attic prose, 
it occurs only with wegé governing the genitive. When a preposition 
governs a substantive and an adjective in concord, it may stand 
either before both or between the two, the latter being the more 
poetic collocation, as 

wayn évl xvdtaveley = in glorious fight, 

Boag éxl vjas = to the swift ships. 
In English interrogative and relative clauses, the preposition may 
be placed after its case, in order to stand nearer the verb with 
which it is loosely in composition, as 

What pen did you write that with? 

_ The very pen which you wrote with yesterday : 
not to mention interrogative, relative, and demonstrative compounds, 
like wherewith therewith. “Evi, fmt, wéta, maga, mége, vx0, 
with the accent thrown back, when governing no case, are con- 
tracted forms of éveore, Exeott, usredtt, magEectt, NEQlectL, VTE- 
ort. “Ava and déa, with the accent thrown back, are respectively a 
contracted form of aevaorn#e = ‘get up’, and the acc. of Zevg. 

Obs. 2. Prepositional Phrases. Prepositions form a great many 


adverbial phrases both without the article and with it (§. 6. 
Obs, 2.), as 


ava Loyou == proportionally, 
ave wéoos, éy wéger = in turn, 
QUO CTOMATOS = by heart, 


éx matdwv == from childhood, 
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éy xave =m in time, 

éy xqoo@7xng wéger = into the bargain, 

é angocdoxntov == unexpectedly, 

E écotuov == promptly, 
éx omporega == both ways, 

ex avropag@ == in the very act, 
éx lou == in the same way, 
éxl xeomactos == on pretence, 
nat’ Odlyov == in a small degree, 
nata mod a= in a great degree, 
mag Exvrov a= from ones own resources, 
maga 2080S == on the spot, 
mQOG avayxny — == necessarily, 
aXO TOD MEOPavors| _ 
dy pavees t openly, 
% TOU HVTO“METOY == spontaneously, 
éx tov adixnov = unjustly, 
dy to aoalet a= safely, 
éxl ta waxgotegn = lengthways, 
xate to foyvgov == violently, 
Ovy TO xOAD == honourably, 
TO &NO TOdE == henceforth, 
to x0 Exvtoy a= for one’s own part, ; 
£0 %Q0 tTOvTOV == aforetime. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 
Gonjunctions are indeclinable connectives of words 
and clauses. 


§. 52. Coordinating Conjunctions. In the primitive 
state of language, each thought was enunciated inde- 
pendently; and conjunctions arose only after the con- 
nexion and dependence of thoughts came to be clearly 
perceived, and the advantage of*indicating that con- 
nexion and dependence came to be strongly felt. The 
connexion of thoughts would naturally be marked sooner 
than their dependence; hence the earliest conjunctions 
were doubtless the coordinating ones, viz. the copula- 
tive, the adversative, the disjunctive, and the illative. 
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Most profuse, as will be shown, is the Greek language 
in its use of these conjunctions. 

Obs. The use of coordinating conjunctions to introduce clauses 
subordinate in meaning is frequent in the early writers, (§. 4.), and 
never entirely ceased, as , _ 

(f1. VI. 148.) ,, wdha dé ® vin 
tnlePowoa gruet’ fagog Od éatylyvetae won = 
but the greening wood puts forth others when spring-time comes. 
(Thuc. I. 50. 5.)"Hdn d3 nv ope... xal of Kogty@cor g&a- 
alyns nevuvayv éxgovoyvto = ‘and it was now late, when the 
Corinthians suddenly backed water. 
On the same principle, in all stages of the language, xa¢’ after words 
implying likeness answers to as, the indeclinable English relative: 
yvapwats &ye@vro Ouolats xal ov = 
they entertained the same opinions as you. 


§. 53. Copulative Conjunctions. The regular copu- 
latives are té and xaf, the former following, the latter 
preceding the word it introduces; in the case of a phrase 
or clause, the former following, the latter preceding the 
first word, as 

natye avdeady Fedy te = father of men and gods, 
6 Lwxeerys nal 6 Widrov copol you = 
Socrates and Plato were wise. 
' Not only may these conjunctions be repeated , té — ré, 
nai — xe, so as to express both — and, but there is no 
Jimit to the number of times they may be repeated, as 
(11. 1.177.) del peo Egeg te pidy, médeuol te, poryor te == 
for strife is always welcome, and wars, and fights. 
(Xen. Cyr. I. 47.) woddovs ndy diépPeoay xal déovtec, 
nal nxorgor, xat wagdcdecg == lions, and boars, and 
panthers had already destroyed many. 
In English, and is commonly put with only the last 
member of a seriese but in Greek, each particular is 
commonly introduced by a conjunction. In the case of 
adjectives, when the series consists of only two, one of 
the adjectives is commonly subordinated to the other, as 
10 moatov xalov Tocypa —= 
the first honourable action. 


coer 
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But zoddof, even when subordinate in sense, is usually 
coordinate in form, as 

moda xab xale Egye == many honourable actions. 
In poetry and oratory, copulatives are sometimes wholly 
dispensed with; this asyndeton, as it is called, forming 
an element of dignity in the Epic style, and of passion 
in the Lyric. 

The use of té without xa/, though very common in 
Epic and in tragedy, is rare in prose. Keé is the stronger 
of the two, and is often used to introduce only the last 
and most important member of a series, the preceding 
members having been united by ré, as 
(Thuc. I. 3. 2.) 00 ta te cide xai to Telaoyixoy = 

other nations and especially the Pelasgic. 

Hence the phrase dAdwe te xal = ‘especially’, (lit.) ‘both 
otherwise and’. A more intimate connection is ex- 
pressed by té... waé than by té... té, nad... nal, 
and the most intimate of all is expressed when té and 
xaé immediately succeed each other, as 

aeCoi te xal innecg == hoth infantry and cavalry. 
Nete the formula xaf...té.., xa/ == ‘And besides ... 
and’, as 

Kalk on te qv aul cyogay rAnBoveay, xal wiyolov 

av 6 oraOucc == And besides it was now about the 

time of full market, and the station was near. 

Obs. 1. Teas Suffix. In Homer, ré suffixed to words pro- 
perly demonstrative imparts to them a relative force, which force 
some of them retained even when té came to be dropped: thus from 
the Homeric og te = ‘and he’ i. e. ‘who’, arose the Attic og = 


‘who’. The suffixed ré was however not always dropped, witness 
the Attic forms 


QTE = as, @otE == 80 that, gq” te == on condition that, 
ad ad ° ‘ ’ 
ore == when, fo(o)re = till that, ofog se == able. 
Obs. 2. Ket as Adverb. Kad adverbial = also, even, as 
xal ov Boovre = tu quoque Brute. 
So always after wore, and in the phrase efzeg tg xal alos, as 
0 Soxgarns simeg tig xal adios = 
Socrates, if any other man besides, ; 
i. e. according to Greek detorngs, ‘Socrates more than any other man’. 
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In this way too, wg ... xa¢, and apa... xaé are equivalents 
of simul ac in respect both of composition and of meaning, as 
¢€ , ~ ’ > ’ 
ag dt Edoksy avtois, xal éyagqovy evdus = 
and when they had resolved, they also forthwith departed = 
simul ac decretum est ab iis; continuo discedebaat. 


§. 54. Adversative Conjunctions. The most common 
adversatives are wév... dé, which beginners are told 
to translate ‘on the one hand’, ‘on the other hand’. 
Often however the English can be so framed as to dis- 
pense with these cumbrous equivalents, as 
moog wev tovde pihouc idle, wed 0” éxSoovdg &y8oa = 
towards friends friendship, towards enemies enmity. 
aloxoov goriy ef éyas uy rove MOVOUS » vpsic O& wndé 
tovs Adyoug adrav avétsode = it is a shame if, whilst 
I bear their unjust actions, you shall not put up with 
even their words. 

In the following examples, the adversative force of wév 

. 6é clearly appears; yet, except in the first two 
examples, they are not represented by separate words: 


nootoy wiv ... Eeecta dé = at first indeed. . . butafterwards, 
évravia wiv... éxei dé =hereindeed § ... but there, 
mot wey’ ... wot? O& ) = ( sometimes .. . atother times, 
Ort wy ...0t2 OF | = 4 now ... again, 

tore wiv ... tote 0} J = | at one time .. . at another, 

0 wey 1.20 8 = this man ... that man, 

to wey . ta € = partly 3 ... partly. 


The opposition expressed by wév... dé seldom amounts 

to contradiction as in the following passage from Plato: 
ney wey Bovay ire EQutcy y Erouwss Elut Col mageyery 
amonorvouevog’ éav dé Bovdyn, ob guol méoacye == if 
you wish to question farther, I am ready to afford 
you an answer; but if otherwise, then answer you me. 


When whole clauses are connected, wév ... 0€ usually 
stand second in them; when the opposition is between 
particular words, pév ... dé stand immediately after 
the words opposed. In a ‘series of clauses, uév goes with 
the first, and dé with all the others, in which case the 
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adversative force is weakened into the merely copulat- 
ive.* Without wév preceding, dé occurs in a variety of 
senses, but, and, now, for, its interpretation in each in- 
stance depending on the relation to each other of the 
clauses connected by it, as 
(Matth. I. 18.) Tod d2 Inoot Xeorovd 7) yévvnots odtarg 
4v == Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise. 
(Aesch. Pr. 817.) éxpavOave’ cyoly, 08 wlsiny 4 Déleo 
sagectl wor == hear me out; for I have more leisure 
than I want. ~ 
Without dé following, wév occurs with much the same 
force as the kindred uny (Doric and Epicuev) = ‘surely’, 
‘indeed’. Generally however, under this confirmative 
force lies also the adversative, which can be traced, if 
not in what is expressed, then in what is suggested to 
the mind. 


Obs, Substitutes for dé. These are adda, av and its com- 
pounds, wéyror, owas. 

a. ‘Alla = ‘but’, thoagh distinguished from the pronoun by 
its accent, is yet derived from adiog, a reference to which ex- 
plains the phrase add 7 = ‘except’ used after negative clauses, 
and interrogative clauses implying a negation, as 

aeyvecoy wiv ovx fym, aA" 7 utxgoy te = 
I have no money save a litte, 
where a44” 7 must have originally meant ‘other than’, Elliptical 


forms worth noting are ov wny adda, ov wévrot alia, ov yae 
adda, the last being the most frequent in Attic, and all meaning 


no indeed but, or simply yet, as (Xen. Cyr. I. 48.) 
6 fnxog xixrer els yovate, nal ucngod xaxeivoy &Eergay7- 


Acoev od wv ada éexéwecvev 6 Kvgos wodeg nag = 
the horse came down on its knees, and almost threw even him 
over its neck; yet Cyrus stuck on though with sume difficulty. 


The ellipsis would seem to be that of 6 funog é&etgaynicoer be- 


* The opposite phenomenon, that of the copulative xaé 
used adversatively, so frequent in the New Testament, part- 
icularly in the writings of Matthew and Peter, is deemed a 
Hebraism, as , 

(Matth. XI. 17.) nudjoapev vuiv xal ovx oexjoacte = 
we piped unto you, but ye danced not. 
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tween ov uy and adda, which would give the full sense, ‘the horse 
did not indeed throw him over its neck, but Cyrus stuck on &c.’ 
In exhortations, questions, and answers, the still adversative force 
of aiid is often sufficiently rendered by well placed first, as 

meroagat ald’ vpets ye = well, try you at any rate, 

aan’ n poovers; == well, do you really think? 

adie Boviouae = well, I consent. 

b. Ao and its compounds. Av was originally a local adverb, 
as in av égvety = ‘to drag backwards’, and then acquired both a 
temporal and an adversative force, like the Euglish again, as ‘he 
said this again i. e. a second time’, and ‘he again said this’ i. e. 
he on the other hand’. In Homer, it is generally accompanied, by 
dé when referring to a previous wey. From av are formed avute, 
aves, avtis, avTae, and atag, the first three having all the 
meanings of the simple av, ,, and the last two having oaly the force 
of adic. Av, evra, and atag always begin a clause, and usually 
introduce something » and ozee 

c. Mévtot = ‘but however’, as a conjunction. As an adverb, 
it is used in strong protestations, meaning ‘certainly’. 

d. “Owos, though distinguished by its accent from the adverb 
ouas = = ‘equally’, is yet like it derived from Owos = ‘one and the 
same’. The original meaning of owas would seem to have been ‘all 
the same’, hence ‘nevertheless’. In the dramatists, especially Euripi- 
des, &Ad’” omeg often ends a sentence elliptically, as 

(Eur. Elect, 753.) quovea xayo tnloter wiv, add’ Opas = 
I too heard it, at a distance truly, but yet (I heard it). 
So in entreaties, a2 owas = ‘but yet do!’ 


§. 55. Incressively Copulative Formulae. These are 

formed with the aid of the adversative ade thus: 

ov udvov an 

ov ndvoy OTL 

ovy or en OTe 

ovy or ¢ Sra . 

ovy olov 

ovy doov ee 
The addition of xe/ is often dispensed with. The con- 
struction is elliptical wherever Ott or Gum is used, as 

ov wdvoy Ott &vdees Gla nak yuvaines brdifovret = = 

not only men but women too are arming, 
where dts may be accounted for by the ellipsis of goo, 
which would give as the full meaning ‘I shall say not 
only that men, but that women too are arming’. The 


cAlé xot = not only... but also. 
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Greek ovy Ott is paralleled by the Italian non che; 
compare 
ovy Ore Exgecey HAN’ Equyey = 
he not only trembled, but he fled. 
rispetto non che ad una parte, ma a tutte le cose in- 
sieme = respect not only to one part, but to all the 


things together. 

Obs. 1. Ovy on... wd Lo: adversative. In the above ex- 
amples, the clause y ntroduced by adda is augmentative of the clause 
preceding: sometimes however it is truly adversative, and then 
ovy ow and its equivalents may be rendered ‘not only not’, as 

ovy ore fpvyey add’ évixnoev = 
not that he fled, but that he conquered i. e. 
not only did he not flee , but he conquered. 
This is always the meaning of ovy ote and its synonymes when 
the second clause is npeatved by ovdé = = ‘not even’, as 
un oxms ogyeioPat ty Gudea, ail ovd éefovetar n0v- 
vaoPe = not only could you not "dance, but you could not even 
stand upright, 

Obs. 2. Ovy ott == Nedum. When the incressive verb stands 
first, ovy Ott or some one of its equivalents introducing the second 
clause, and wAdo being omitted altogether, ovy ote and its equi- 
valents correspond to the Latin nedwm == ‘not to say’, ‘not to men- 
tion’, ‘let alone’, as 

Zvyev, ovy ong Erescey = 

he fled, not to mention his tremblin 

&yonoroy nod yoveEl, w7 ove dvdodow — = 

useless even to women, let alone men. 
Here again compare the Italian: — i fortissimi uomini non che le 
tenere donne, hanno gia molte volte vinti == ‘the strongest men, 
not to mention the delicate ladies, have already many a time con- 
quered’, Other Greek equivalents ‘of nedum are unrorys On, wy tl 
ye dn, and oyody ye. 


§. 56. Disjunctive Conjunctions. a. Positive dis- 
junction is effected as follows, 


n eee i — h _ 

qte ...%te (Homeric) either. . - or, 
qjtoe*...% (Attic) == either surely ... or, 
"7 «.. tot (Attic, rare) = either... or surely. 


* This Attic 770: must not be confounded with the Epic 
Htol == 4) TOL == assuredly (§. 49.). 


9 
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These conjunctions do not necessarily go in pairs: they 
also occur singly; and they may be repeated any number 
of times. 

b. Hypothetical disjunction is effected as follows, 
site =... alte 


ELTE 
nn ” ° 
oo « ELTE oetic 


be it... be it. 


HY TE... Hv ce of the Sub- 
&y te ...déyvte ) junctive Group 
These forms also may be repeated any number of times: 
site alone occurs singly, and almost exclusively in poetry, 
as (Soph. Oed. T. 517.) 

Adyoowy eit’ Eoyousty = by word or deed. 
c. Negative disjunction is effected as follows, - 


otre ... OUTE 
unre... wate 
9 


fay Te... bay TE | with forms 


== neither... nor, 


ov ...odrte = not ... nor, 
ovre ... Ww == neither... not, 
ovdé...otte = but not... nor, 
ovte ...ovdg == neither... nor yet, 


ovde ... ovdé 


unde... pydé 
The compounds of uy are of course to be used wherever 
the nature of the sentence would require negation by 
uy (§. 48.). It is important to mark the difference 
between odre ... ote, and odd... ovdé. The first ovdé 
is always continuative, also not, and not, but not, as 
the sense may require; whereas the first ovte makes no 
reference to what precedes. Then the second ovd¢ = 
nor yet is more forcible than the second ovte == nor 
simply. 
The negatively disjunctive forms may also be re- 
peated any number of times. The only ones that often 
occur singly are ovdé, undé, and they do so both as true 


== but not... nor yet. 
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conjunctions and as adverbs. As conjunctions, they 
have a continuative and more or less strongly adver- 
sative force, as 
ovd’ doa taye Woy yyOnoey “Aylevc = 
but truly, seeing these two, Achilles did not rejoice. 
ddlw oud? Binpiy = by fraud, (but) not by force. 
As an adverb, ovdé = ne... quidem = ‘not even’. 


Obs. 1. Combination of Copulatives and Disjunctives. The 
following formulae occur 


” , r) 
ovre... té te ovdé 
outs... xad (rare) ovd’ ... tE 

wy 3 
ovte...6 ovd: .. nal 


E.G. ovte tadda oluce xoxog elvae avPganxos, pPovegos tE 
” ee | > Ld Y : 
quot av avPoanxav = I don’t think myself a bad man in other 
respects; and I should think myself least of all men envious. 


Obs. 2. Copulatives obtained from Disjunctives. In Epic, and 
sometimes in tragedy, 7 with wéy dé suffixed becomes copulative, 
so that 

qusy... nds =xal... nal, 

(38 being used for 70¢ where the metre requires it. This formation 
of copulatives from disjunctives will appear less strange, if it be 
considered that, in English, ‘either ... or’ are sometimes in effect 
equivalent to ‘both... and’: thus ‘I can teach either Latin or Greek’, 
differs from ‘I can teach both Latin and Greek’ merely in the aspect 
under which the particulars are presented, which is alternative in 
the former, and cumulative in the latter. 


§. 57. Causal Conjunctions. A clause assigning the 
reason of a preceding statement is introduced by yg = 
‘for’, which never begins its clause, and generally stands 
Second, as 

léye’ 6d yao olofa = speak, for you know. 

Very often, especially in Herodotus, the yceg clause 
precedes that containing the statement for which a reason 
is assigned; and in that case, if the Greek order be 
preserved in the translation, yeg is translated because. 
Thus (Herod. VI. 102. 5.) 

nal, yy yao 6 Magda éntrndedtatov ywolov tig “At- . 

tins evimmedoot ... &¢ todTd Ope xatynyéeto Inniag = 

ge 
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and, because Marathon was the most suitable place in 
Attica for entering with cavalry, Hippias landed at 
this part of it. 


The proper Greek equivalents of because are Ott, dtdtt,* 
dubweg , idee weg, the first being the weakest, and the 
last two the strongest forms. But ydo is not always 
causal: being compounded of yé = verily, and doa 
(§. 49.), its force is often merely continuative and em- 
phatic, and i is variously rendered, as 

nob yeo == and in fact, 2d¢ yea; = how (so) then? 


§. 58. Illative Conjunctions. The conclusion from 
a preceding statement is introduced by ovv, &oa, tol- 
vuv, towee, toryeetot, all in the sense of therefore by 
whatever other word they may be translated, as 
ore xorvey te doa yood nab hinn denova gory == 
thus then tears are common to joy and grief. 
Odv, dea and tolvuy stand generally second, never first; 
on the other. hand, toryag generally begins the clause, 
and toryaotor always. In the lyric, tragic, and comic. 
poets, the properly interrogative coc occurs sometimes 
with an illative meaning (Jelf.§. 789. Obs.). The illative 
force neither of ovv nor of &oa was fully developed till 
after Homer. He, as well as Pindar, uses ovy chiefly 
after pronouns and conjunctions, to fortify their mean- 
ing (§. 30. Obs. c.). 
Obs. Ovxovy ~ ovxovy. Used positively, ovxovy = ‘there- 
fore not , ovxovy = ‘therefore’, as 


ov xovy aloyoos pavy éy olg ye dogs = = 
so then you will not show yourself base in whatever you do. 
« ovxovy vxolonoy dovievery = so then slavery awaits us. 


* When the declarative ort came to be used causally, dx 
= ‘on account of’ was prefixed, just as we say in that, for that, 
in the sense jot because. Compare also with duoc: the Modern 

Greek dta va ‘in order that’, in which dee strengthens a trunc- 
ated form of iva, exactly as in Otote it strengthens ore. 
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The accent is on that element which gives character to the word. 
The disappearance of all negative meaning from ovxovy is account- 
ed for by supposing that its normal use had formerly been interro- 
gative, in which case ovxovy ;==nonne?, and that the interrogative 
form, which gave of course a : positively illative meaning, had been 
at length overlooked. Ovxovy is never interrogative now, unless 
indeed an interrogative turn be given to the translation of it when 
used ironically: ovxovy however is used interrogatively and ans- 
Wers to nonne, as e 

ovxovy yziwg ndtotog elo EzPoove yelay; = 

is it not then the sweetest laughter, laughing at at one’s enemies? 
It is a peculiarity of Herodotus to express what is virtually a con- 
10) clause by ovxKeY used interrogatively, as (Herod. IV. 118. 
10 

OVXwY ROLROEtE TAVTA; Nusis... 7 Exdelpousy tHY ,OQNY = 

will you not do these things? we shall either leave the 

i. e. if you shall not do these things, } conntry &c, 


§. 59. Subordinating Conjunctions. The function of 
subordinating conjunctions is to connect dependent 
clauses with a principal one, the dependent clauses so 
connected being either substantival or adverbial (§. 1. 
Obs. 4.). Here follows a list of the conjunctions which 
introduce these two kinds of clauses respectively : 


Clause Stating ~  dntroduced by 
what fact, . ott, ag === that, 
Substantival what question, MOTEQOY, ef == whether, 
what fear, uy a= lest, 
in what place, ofey x. t. 1. == whence &c. 
{8- 49. Obs, 4.), 
at what time, ote, oxote, éxel, xecdy, 


the four corresponding 
forms in -av, ivlxa, og, 
all == when: xo¢y == before: 
Adverbial Zag, opec (0 da) = till, 

in what way, rf nog = how, 

for what reason, ott, tote = because, 

on what condition, sf, doy (7jy, av) = if, 

with what aim, as, ores, Oped, fy = 
in order that, 

with what result, more == so that. 


The above conjunctions are relative in their nature 
and origin, except ef with its compounds, fva, and um. 
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Donaldson (New Cratylus §. 139.) derives ef from 
the dative of ? (old nominative of ov) = ‘on this (con- 
dition)’, hence ‘if?; and @ve = ‘in order that’, which 
occurs also in the sense of ‘where’, may have been de- 
rived from a relative form corresponding to the inter- 
rogative tle. However this may be, the prevalent relative 
nature of the above conjunctions shews that the sub- 
ordination d¥ clauses by them, as by the relative pro- 
noun itself, belongs to the same stage of the language 
as the relative use of 6 4 9 76 (§. 4. ). 


Obs. 1. "Qo ~ ae. Accented ag = thus, so, is an adverb, 
the indeclinable form of og demonstrative (§. 3. Obs. 2. a.). Un- 
accented a¢ = how, as, that, isa conjunction, the indeclinable form 
of o¢ relative, the neuter of which * is itself used in Homer in the 
sense of wg, as (Il. I. 120.) 

Levocets yaQ tO ys maVTEG, O wot yéeus Egyetar addin = 

for ye all see this that my reward goes elsewhere. 
Here how might be substituted for that in the English, so that ag = = 
ott, which form may be seen in Il. IX. 493, 534 arising out of the 
same use of o which is exemplified above, Even the relative oc 
however is accented when it stands after that with which something 
is compared, as ®20g ws = ‘like a god’. 

a. The intensive force of w¢ with some adverbs in the positive 
degree may be due to an ellipsis as in the case of the superlative 
degree (§. 23. Obs. a.), as 

6g adnPag = in very truth. 
But with quantitative adverbs, ag has the same qualifying force as 
it has with numerals, 

Os Tovey 
ag wordor == for the most part, 

ag él t6 wodv 

wg révtE wadLoca = about five at most. 

b, The use of we with prepositions can be illustrated by its use 
with participles (§. 46. b. Cause), for the prepositional phrases so 
introduced imply participial clauses, as 


* Other neuter pronouns are used adverbially: c/= ‘where- 
fore’ constantly in the sense of for what reason, sometimes in 
that of for what purpose, as 

tl Bovistoe Kvgog nuiv yonoPar; = 
for what purpose does Cyrus wish to employ us? 
In the sense of an emphatic therefore, auta tavte is found, as 
KUTA TLOTA Kal YOY 7KO THEA Of = 
for this very reason am I now come to you. 
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aviyovto ws Exlvavuazlay = 
AYNYOVTO OG VAVLAYNHCOVTES = 
. they set sail as for a sea fight. 
As the prepositions most often introduced by we are 2Q06, éxi, eds, 
with the accusative, w¢ alone came to be used instead of these pre- 
positions so construed, in the case of persons especially, and also 
sometimes of towns and countries when the names of these are put 
for the inhabitants. This usage is most common in Attic Greek, but 
occurs also in Homer, In the case of things, the preposition proper 
must be subjoined to ae. . 
¢. The variety of conjunctional power in wg is noteworthy. It 

answers to 

where, in the later Doric, 

when, like our temporal as, 


how, 

_ that, declarative, as ‘I say that &c. 
that, causal am seeing that, as, 
that, final == in order that, 
that, consequential == so that. 


Obs. 2. My == lest. My has this meaning after verbs of 
fearing and doubting, a conjunctional use of it which arose out 
of the adverbial. As after verbs of denying (§.. 48. Obs. 4. b.), 
the thing denied is subjoined in English, but in Greek the denial 
itself; so after verbs -of fearing, the thing feared is subjoined in 
English, but in Greek the fear itself under the form of a wish, as 
in French. 

dédorxa wn E18 y =m je crains gu’il ne vienne = 

I fear — fet him not come i. e. — lest he come. 
Fears regarding the future are expressed by forms of the Subjunc- 
tive Group or of the Optative, according as the verb of fearing itself 
is in an unaugmented or augmented tense; also sometimes by the 
future Indicative. Fears regarding the past (§. 40. Obs. 1. a.) are 
expressed by the Indicative, as (Thuc. III, 53. 2.) | 

vov dt pofovpePa uN apporéoay Apa Huaetnxaper =m 

but now we are afraid lest we have missed both at once. 
For the purpose of negativing the subjoined clause, a second negat- 
ive is introduced into it exactly as in French. Compare 


Sédoine wa dmoBeirg } 1 fear he will dle 
je crains qu'il me meure J, 
6 édorna v7 our anotavy == I fear he will not die. 
je crains qu'il ne meure pas 
Sometimes ort, and in Attic poetry Oma, precedes 7, which both 
proves that the conjanctional force of wm was developed out of the 
adverbial, and completes the parallel with the French, as (Xen. Cyr. a.) 
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gopeitar...0ce wn nave ta tozara naby = 
il craint gui’ il ne subisse toutes les extrémités == 
he fears he may suffer the very uttermost. 
With owe, the parallel between Greek and Latin is complete even 
to the way of expressing the negative, as (Soph. Oed. R. 1074) 
Oédory ONME UN “KTS CLonys tHOd avagenker xaxoc= 
I fear that out of this silence ills will burst forth. 
vereor ne veniat = I fear that he will come. 
(Eur. Iph. T. 995.) cv Beov 3 oxws Lao dédorxe = 
I fear that I shall not escape the observation of the goddess. 
vereor ut veniat = I fear that he will not come. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


Interjections are indeclinable words thrown in to represent 
the emotions of the speaker. 


§. 60. Interjections ~ Adverbs. Interjections are 
for the most part instinctive cries written down; and the 
simplest of them are common to all languages. They 
were classed with adverbs by the ancient Greeks, and 
were first treated of separately by the Roman gram- 
marians, who invented the name interjectio, apparently 
in contrast to preepositio; ponere aptly characterising the 
use of prepositions as deliberate, jacere aptly charac- 
terising the use of interjections as impulsive. Attempts 
have been made to classify interjections according to 
the emotions they express; but, as it is impossible to 
define satisfactorily the shades of thought denoted by the 
Greek particles, so it is impossible to define satisfactorily 
the shades of passion denoted by the interjections. Often 
indeed the same interjection refers to opposite passions, 

oiwot tadag == Oh wretched me! 
oiw’ &¢ YOouae = Oh, how I am delighted! 


PART UW. SYNTAX OF WORDS. 


§. 61. Concord and Government. One and the same 
principle underlies both concord and government, namely 
that of marking by outward signs inward relations, i. e. 
in Greek of marking by word-endings the relations which 
exist among ideas in the mind. Concord includes all 
constructions in which the substantive, whether subject 
or object is the magistral word, i. e. gives law to what- 
ever substantives, adjectives, pronouns, verbs belong 
to it, these parts of speech assuming a termination in as 
many particulars as possible like that of the magistral 
substantive. Government again includes all constructions 
in which the substantive, always object in this case, is 
the subservient word assuming a form that marks its 
dependence on some other substantive, some adjective, 
some verb, or some preposition. In Concord, the sub- 
stantive is, as it were, a syntactical chief, and all his 
followers wear the same badge as himself: in Govern- 
ment, the substantive appears, as it were, in various 
conditions of servitude, and is dressed each time ac- 
cording to the particular function he discharges, Con- 
gruity therefore underlies government no less than it un- 
lies concord. Thus in 

arcéyouct otvov == I abstain from wine, 
anéyouae is said to govern otvov in the genitive: in real- 
ity anéyouar is followed by the genitive because of a 
congruity subsisting between the force of the genitive 
case-ending (which denotes the relation from), and the 
meaning of enéyouas (I keep myself from). 


§. 62. Apposition. The simplest form of apposition 
is that of noun with noun; and, to shew that both 
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nouns refer to the same person or thing, they are put 
in the same case, as 
‘Avdoowéda: téxvoy gudv == Andromeda my child. 

Apposition however may be predicated; and the verbs 

used for that purpose, and called therefore appositive. 

verbs, may be thus classified : 

Substantive verbs, elvat, ylyvesPar, unagyetv, povat, tvy- 
yave, layyavery, fyo (== continue), xvosiv, wéle- 
oPat (the last two poetic) ; 

Verbs of seeming, palvouat, doxéw, fone. 

Verbs of motion, otelym, Hum x. t. A. 

Verbs of posture, Vorapar, xeipou x. t. A. 

Passive verbs of naming and deeming, together with the 
active forms, xAvm, axovm, used in the passive 
sense of ‘I am called or considered’, 

These all take the same case after as before them, be- 

cause what follows them refers to the same person or 

thing as the noun preceding, as 
Elaye teryoroidg = he became by lot superintendent 
of the walls. | 
ov wevorns axovoouat éyos == I shall not be called a 
liar. ) 

The most common exceptions are connected with proper 

names. Names of places, when mentioned after their 

general designation, city, harbour, &c. often submit to 

a regimen, as 

(Hom.) Jdlov mrolleGoov = city of Troy, 
(Thuc. IV. 46. 1.) év to dose tifg Iotavns = 
in the mountain of Istone. 

Also, when cited merely as names, when forming a list, 

and when repeated for the purpose of more minute de- 

scription, proper names often decline apposition , as 

(Herod.1.199.17.) Mudctra dé xaléover Apoodlrny’Ao- 

overo: = now the Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta. 

(Il. VI. 395.) ‘Avdooucyn, Svyarne weyedytogog Het lavos, 

"Herlov Sg Evouev x, t. 4. == Andromache, daughter of 
the great-hearted Eetion, Eetion who dwelt &c. 
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A nominative, whether of a proper name or not, is often 
found at the beginning of a sentence out of syntactical 
connection with what follows merely because the writer 
began his sentence without foreseeing how it would 
end, as (Xen. An. VII. 6, 37.) 

Treig 08... viv dn xaipog dpiv doxel evar; = You 

then ... does it now seem to you to be just the time? 
Ifthe word placed in apposition to a noun be adjectival 
in nature, then the concord must be in gender and 
number, as well as in case (§. 63.). 


Obs. Peculiarities. a. The particle wg == as, used sometimes 

to interpret apposition ’ is commonly omitted, as 
NKELS WoL CotHE == thou art come (as) my deliverer, 
tovg pliovs paerveas KAQEYO me 
1 adduce my friends (as) witnesses. 

b. "Avne, in apposition with the name of an employment, 
denotes that that employment is ‘not the temporary occupation, but 
the profession of the man, as 

avne pavtts == a soothsayer by profession: 
wwavteg alone may denote merely a man who for the time being acts 
as a soothsayer. 

ec. Contrary to the English idiom, specifications of quantity are 
sometimes put in apposition to their general designation, as 

ngocodos éEnuovta talavta == a revenue of sixty talents. 


d. Sometimes also, partitives are found in apposition to the 

total to which they refer, as 

axovoney vag... évlove oxnvour bv taig olnias = 

we hear that some of you are quartering in the houses. 
This apposition is most common when several partitives refer to 
one whole, as . 

olxdae, af wey wmodial éxentwxecay, odlyar dt xEQLT- 

cay = most of the houses had fallen, and but few remained. 


e. Similarly, when there is no partitive word properly so 
called, the whole and the part, particularly when the whole of a 
person is denoted by a pronoun, and some part of his body is then 
mentioned, are often put in apposition by the poets, particularly 
by Homer, as 

(0. XIV. 218.) row ga of FuBadey yeqoly = 
she put it into her hands. 
(Soph. Phil. 1301.) we@eg we... yetqu = let go my hand. 

f. One of the words in apposition is sometimes not formally 
expressed, but implied in some other word, often in a possessive 
adjective pronoun, as 
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ASnvaiog wv nolewg tng peylorns = 
being @ citizen of Athens, a city the greatest, 
THEA TOV PvETHVOY KaXa = 
the ills of unfortunate me. . 


g- Words in apposition to a sentence used without the article, 
and not itself representing any particular case, are put in the ac- 
cusative commonly, but sometimes in the nominative, to agree ap- 
parently with the most important noun in the sentence, as 

‘Eléyny utavopsev, Mevélew lonny nixeay = 
let us slay Helen, (which would be) a bitter grief to Menelaus. 


orégy piatvercat, molec t overdog xal Peay atipla = 
our garlands are profaned, both a dishonour to the city and an 
insult to the gods. 


h. The substantival cz = ‘somewhat’ declines all concord in 
apposition, as (Gal. II, 16.) 
azo 0& tay Soxovytmy sivae tl = 
but of those who seemed to be somewhat. 


§. 63. Concord of the Adjective with the Noun in 
Gender, Number andCase. This concord obtains whether 
the adjective be used attributively, or apposttively, and 
that with or without predication. Here are examples of 
predicative apposition in all the cases, illustrating also 
the concord of the adjective with its noun, or with a 
personal pronoun representing its noun : 


Nom. Odtog Seog éork dinaocvvns = 
This is the definition of justice. 

Gen. édéovtro K¥ gov elvat tooP¥wov = 
they begged Cyrus to be prompt. 

Dat. daxedatuovilors ansine vavtats elvar = 
he forbade the Lacedemonians to be sailors. 

Acc. Kooioog évoufey Ecuroyv slvat nevrov 61 Bia- 
tatov = Croesus thought himself to be of all men 
the happiest. 


Not unfrequently, the word in an infinitival clause which 
might be in the genitive or dative, through apposition to 
a word in the principal clause, is found in the accusative, 
through apposition to the understood subject of the in- 
finitive, as 


. 
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ounpéger aevroig pliove elvat udilov 7 molepiovg = 
it is their interest to be friends rather than enemies. 


Obs. 1. Difficulties. If one adjective refer to several substan- 
tives, then in the attributive formula, unless perspicuity requires its 
repetition with each, it is placed only with the first, and agrees 
with it alone, as 

cov aya@oy avdga xal yuvaina eyo =m 

I mean the good man and woman, 
In the appositive form of attribution (§. 8. b.), the adjective refer- 
ting-to several substantives must be plural; and if the substantives 
denote living creatures, especially persons, it takes their gender 
if they have one in common, and if they have not, prefers the mas- 
culine to the feminine, and the feminine to the neuter. If however 
the substantives denote éhings, the adjective is always neuter if they 
be of different genders, and neuter preferably even when they are 
both masculine or both feminine, the things being regarded as gen- 
derless, as , 

nentne xal y Bvyatne al xadal = 

the beautiful mother and daughter, 

yuvaines xa wodla xeOnmevat = 

women and children sitting, , 

ragayal nal oracers, oL€FQea taig nolecty = 

troubles and seditions, (things) ruinous to states. 
In the predicative formula, the adjective referring to several substan- 
tives is under the same laws as in theappositive formula with two ex- 
ceptions, viz. that it may agree only with the substantive next which 
it stands, or only with the substantive of preeminent importance, as 

Ast yag rot fqrg te plln, modeuol te, payed te = 

for contention is always welcome to thee, and wars, and battles. 

tov ayatoy avdoa xal yuvaina svdacnova elyat pnur = 

I say that the good man and woman are happy. 


Obs. 2. Peculiarities. a. In translating more than, less than, the 
adverbs wisiow or xléov, weioy or E<arrow are generally used 
in Attic rather than the corresponding adjectives, as 

tokotag wl éov 7 Siozilovg = more than 2000 archers, 

"Alvy ov weiov dvoiy oraddow = 

the Halys not ess than two stadia (in breadth). 

Sometimes, these adverbs like amplius and minus in Latin, don’t 
affect the syntax at all, as 

anoxts(voue tay avdoay ov wetov nevtaxootovg = 

they kill no fewer than 500 of the men. 

b. Such poetic forms as 

éuce xndex Fvpov = the woes of my heart, 
are explained by considering xyde« ®vuov as forming a complex 
idea, heart-woes, 


* 
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ec. The adjective is said to be used proleptically, when it de- 
notes, not a quality already predicable of the substantive, but one 
which will become so, when the operation denoted by an accom- 
panying verb has been completed, as (Aesch, Ag. 1247.) 


evNUOY ... xoluncov oroua == (literally) 
stop your propitious mouth, i, e. 
_ by silence make your mouth propitious. 


Obs. 3. Exceptions. a. In gender. Besides the instances 
accounted for by the usus ethicus (8, 10. Obs. 1.), and those which 
grammarians ascribe in desperation to poetic license or to careless- 
ness (Jelf. §. 890. 1. c. Obs.), the exceptions are twofold, the one 
set due to the gradual decay of dual forms, the other accountable 
by the sense-schema (oyjpa xara ovvecey). . 


The masculine dual of the article, of avros, ovtos, gwos, 
wOvos, apporsgor, waratos, aELog, and of participles is often 
found with feminine nouns, as (Plato) 

TOvTO THO téeyva: = these two arts, 

Ovo tivé doroy (Osa aQyorre xal XYovtTE = 

there are two governing and leading ideas. 
The substitution of masculine forms for feminine ones was the first 
stage in the gradual decay of the dual number;,so that the above 
discords are merely apparent. The inferior power of feminine forms 
to assert themselves appears in the great number of adjectives 
ending in -o¢ -og¢ -ov, and in those, like afcveog, which fluctuate 
between -o¢ -o¢ -ow and -0¢ -a@ -oy. 

The sense-schema accounts for all those discords in which the 
adjective or participle takes its gender not from what is said, but 
from what is meant, as 


pile tenvoy == dear boy, 
TO tédy nataBovtos == the magistrates having gone down, 
xOUMOY 7 VEOTNS == youth is a giddy thing. 


aofevéategoy yun avdgog = woman isa frailer thing than man, 


This thing-notion accounts for the neuters apmoregoy apotega, 

ovdéregoy ovdétéega, in such examples as (Plat. Rep. I. 349.) 
Zore O8 ye, Epny, peovemos te ual ayabosg 6 adtxog, 6 dt 
Otxatog ovdéEteEQa == at that rate, said I, the unjust man is 
both wise and good, the just man netther. 


Under the sense-schema also come the few instances in which not 
the gender of the word actually used is followed, but the gender 
of a synonymous word which has substituted itself for the other in 
the mind, as (Eur, Tro. 535.). 
mac Ot yévva Dovyay ...aguahy...dwcwmrvx.t. 4. = 
all the Phrygian people rushed to offer &c. 
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The masculine dwocy» was written because the masculine Aeog had 
in the mind taken the place of the feminine yéyya. In cases of this 
sort, there is always a considerable distance between the noun and 
the word that should have agreed with it. 


b. In number, Here again, the gradual decay of the dual 
appears in the use of plural adjectives, and still more frequently of 
plural participles with dual nouns and pronouns, as 

ose Qastyc = brilliant eyes, 

éyelacatny ovy ange Bléwarytes els chaniovs == 
accordingly both langhed as they looked at one another. 
Fya 3dv0 ave ag == I have two men. 


In the last example, the noun is plural though the adjective be in 
its own nature dual. 

The sense-schema accounts for the apparent discord of number 
where the thing-notion is introduced, and in the case of collective 
nouns, as 


ot xaidés slow aviagoy == boys are a bore. 

7 St Bovdy ... ovx ayvooutes == and the senate, not ignorant, 
RQAVYN NY TOV Oteatevmatos GraxElevopsveY =m 

there arose a noise of the soldiers encouraging one another. 


ec; In case. Anacoloutha due to the circumstance that a man 
begins a sentence often without knowing how it is to end, and 
consequently sometimes ends it in a way grammatically inconsistent 
with the beginning illustrate nothing but human imperfection. Such 
is (Xen. Cyr. VII. 5. 87.) 


éxcPuuav 6 Kigos... fdogev avta = 
to Cyrus desiring ... it seemed good. 


A regard to euphony accounts for the attraction of the adjective from 
the nominative into the vocative of the person addressed, as (Thevc. 
XVII. 66.) 

OABe xage yévoro =m may you be happy boy! 
Under the sense-schema may be brought such instances as 

dons wor OE@Y = it seems to me when I see, 


for doxsi wot = nyovpet, and cgay accords not with the expres- 
sion actually written, but with the synonymous one which was run- 
ning in the mind at the time. So (Soph. El. 479.) 
vneotl wot Soacog adunvowy xlvovoay agrimg ovEerea- 
tov == confidence steals upon me as I listen to sweetly breath- 
ing dreams, . 
where vxeotl wot Peacog =m ut Soacos Eyer. This anacolouthon 
is common in Thucydides, and sometimes accounts for the nominative 
absolute, as (Thue. IV. 28. 2.) 
ual ta we) TIvlov vx auporégay xara xgatog Exodeueito, 
AGnvaioe piv... ty vnoov negendéovteg = and the war 
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at Pylus was. vigorously carried on by both, the Athenians on 

the one hand sailing round the island, 
where 0% apqotégoy éxolewsizto == auqoregor éxolépovr. * 

Adjectives which, by limiting the reference of their nouns, 
have a partitive force, often assume the partitive construction, and 
this is esteemed an elegance with paral adjectives, whose own 
proper meaning is not partitive. Thus of zoadocol tov xorntaey 
of yonorol tov avfowxeyv are more elegant expressions than of 
nahecol xorntal, of yonotol avPewno. This construction is 
common in Attic with the partitives nucovg, xodvg, and with nume- 
rals, comparatives, and superlatives, the adjective taking the gender 
of the following noun, as 

O NMLOVE TOV aorfuov = half the number, 

n noddn tng Iledonxovynoov = great part of the Peloponnesus. 
The more common construction, however, in all dialects, particu- 
larly when not number but degree is in question, is to put the par- 
titive in the neuter singular, and the whole in the genitive, as 

éxd nletoroy avPeanwy = among the greatest part of mankind, 

ixl wéya éyaoonouy dvvapwewg == they rose to a great pitch of 

power, 

%Q0G TOUTO XaLQov = to this point of time, 

elg tocovtoy tupou = in tantum superbiae, 

aunyavoy evdciwovlas == an inconceivable pitch of happiness. 

There are even examples ofa neuter plural put partitively with 
a masculine or feminine noun in the genitive, as Goh. Oed, C. 923), 
gatay aficov (xryora == wretched suppliant mortals. 
Compare Horace’s vilia rerum. This usage is common only with 
quantitative adjectives, and is almost confined to the accusative case. 
Here however is an example of the dative, 
éy xavtl xaxov elvar = to be in all manner of ills. 


§. 64. Genitive Absolute. A noun and participle 
whose case depends on no other word in the sentence 
are in Greek put in the genitive, then called absolute 


* It is worth noticing that anacoloutha in respect of case 
are all in favour of the nominative (the subject-case), and the 
accusative (the object-case); for this points to a broad fact in 
the history of languages. As a language passes from the synthet- 
ic to the analytic state, these two cases always survive the 
others; and so necessary is the distinction between subject and 
object, that, in the languages of southern Europe, which are 
even more analytic, so far as cases are concerned, than English, 
there are yet separate forms for the nominative and accusative 
of the personal pronouns. 
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because it is unconnected syntactically with the rest of 
the sentence. The genitive absolute, because it contains 
a participle, can express the same variety of circum- 
stances as participles in agreement with the subject or 
object of a verb (§. 46. b.); and because it implies a 
clause (§. 1. Obs. 5.), the predicative formula (§. 9. 
Obs. 2.) must be used when the article accompanies the 
noun. Thus, not tod yeldvrog matddc, but 

| the child laughing, i. e. 


when, because, if, though 
the child is laughing. 
navédagde waive wold &te paxeady thy vuxtay ovedy = 


he slept a great while as the nights were long. 


In the last example, the causal force is brought out by 
dre (§. 46. b. cause). Very notable is the use of as 
with the genitive absolute for tt with the Indicative, 
as (Xen. An. I. 3. 6.) 

aoc god ldvrog Bny cy nal dusic, ODtO tHY yyOunv 

&yete == that I go wherever you do, be well assured. 
This use of the genitive absolute almost always precedes 
the principal verb, and is far more frequent with verba 
sentiendi, as eldéver, énlotacdat, vosiv, Eye yvounr, 
dtaxeioGar tv yvouny, poovrigery, than with verba de- 
clarandi as Aéyew. 

Obs. 1. Peculiarities. The Greek genitive absolute differs from 
the Latin ablative absolute in the following respects: 

a. The noun is sometimes omitted, but only when it can be 
easily supplied from the context, or when, if the participial were 
changed into the indicative construction, the subject would not, or 
at least need not be expressed (§. 65. Obs. 1. b.), as 

xootovtay == as they advanced, 
calntfovtog = the trumpeter trumpeting. 

b. The participle of the substantive verb is hardly ever omitted, 
as in Latin it necessarily always is: hence 

te puero = cov matdog Ovtog = you being a child. 

c. In consequence of the Greek verb possessing active part- 
iciples of past time, the absolute construction is less frequently 
employed than in Latin: thus 


tov mado yEeddvroc 
or yeldvrog tov nardog 


10 
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Cyrus , Croeso victo, Lydos sibi subjecit == 
‘O Kveos tow Kgoicor vixnoagxarscteépatorovg Avdovg 
ew Cyrus conquered Croesus and subjugated the Lydians. 

d. Unlike the Latin ablative absolute, the Greek genitive ab- 
solute is found in anacolouthon, referring to the subject of a finite 
verb in another clause, as ; 

cave’ elnovtog auton, Eso§é te Aéyesy to Aotecye: = 
when he spoke thus, he seemed to Astyages to say something 
worth while. 
But this license should be avoided. 


Obs. 2, Other Cases taken Absolutely. a. Instances of the 
nominative absolute which cannot be accounted for on the same 
principle, as doxed pos ogay (§. 63, Obs. 3. c.), are examples of 
colloquial inaccuracy invading written composition. Such an in- 
stance is (Aristoph. Pac. 934.) 

fy’, dv rnuxdnoia as yon nolenety Léyor tis, of xab7- 
mwevor UxG tov Béovg Léymot x. t. 4. == in order that, if any 
one says in the assembly that we ought to go to war, the audience 
may throngh fear say &c. 


b. The dative absolute, which is not common, though more so 
than the nominative absolute, is accounted for by the circwnstantial 
character of the dative case (§. 15.). It expresses the time or some 
attendant cireemstance of an action; and, when expressing time, 
is often introduced by awa to denote simultaneity, and by éx¢ to 
denote sequence. When so introduced, it is not properly absolute. 

teleoravee to Evrovtd == at the end of the year, 
Kugos tEchavvet ovvretaypéve to orgarevpare mavel w= 
Cyrus marches with his whole army drawn up in order. 
The dative absolute must not be confounded with the dativus ethicus 
(§. 15. Obs.) accompanied by a participle as it often is in Ionic, as 
(Herod. IX. 10.) ~ ; , 
Svouév@ of él. ro Tlégoy, 6 Givog auaventn = whilst he 
was sacrificing against the Persians, the sun was darkened. 
Here @vouéve of is the dativus ethicus, denoting the person prin- 
cipally concerned. 

c. The accusative absolute is common in the neuter gender, 
and is the regular form of the absolute construction in the case of 
impersonal verbs: 

tavta O& yevoueva = and these things having taken place, 
xvoatiy dt oddéy == and nothing having been determined, 
Soba eee == these things having been decreed, 
elonpévoy == it having been said, 
aloyoor ov sm it being base, 

Eov = it being lawful, 
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RAQEYOV == there being an opportunity, 
déov =x it being necessary. 

When it is considered that the accusative absolute occurs only 
in the neuter gender; that the subject, when the participle has one, 
is of the most general kind; and that this construction occurs only 
in Herodotus and the Attic writers, not at all in the more ancient, 
it seems allowable to regard it as an instance of that tendency to 
indeclinability which appears in the coincidence in form of the 
nom. accus. and voc. cases neuter, and is one feature in the trans- 
ition of a language from the synthetic to the analytic state — a 
transition which Greek has been privileged to undergo with un- 
exampled slowness. 

d. Highly noteworthy is the accusative absolute introduced by 
the subjective ag (§. 46. b. cause) == voulfov, voucforres, a 
common construction in the masculine and feminine as well as in 
the neuter, as (Xen. Cyr. I. 3.) 

Oi dé xoléuror, ... og mavoopésvorns tov dewmypov, éxel 
spas Morey rQocogunouyvtas = But the enemy, thinking they 
(their adversaries) would cease from the pursuit, when they (their 
adversaries) saw them advancing. 


§. 65. Coneord of the Finite Verb with its Nomin- 
ative in Number and Person. This rule did not become 
supreme in Greek till about B. C. 300 when, in con- 
sequence of the Macedonian conquests, the xotvy dia- 
Aextog was formed. In the most ancient Greek, as in 
old English, the singular verb is often found with a 
plural nominative. 

a. When the plural subject of the singular verb is 
masculine or feminine, this is called the Beotian or 
Pindaric schema, because, though found in Homer, He- 
siod, and Herodotus, it is still more common in Pindar, 
as (Pind. Pyth. X. 71.) 

év 0” ayaPoios xEitat margoice xedvat modlov xv BE O- 
vaoteg == for in good men lies the paternal and 
watchful government of states. . 
Sometimes the English coincides with this idiom, as 
(Herod. VII. 34.) 
Zor. 0 Extra oradtoe && "ABvdou bo tyv anavrlov = 
now tt is seven stadii from Abydos to the opposite side. 
In Attic, masculine and feminine plurals are scarcely 
10* 
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found with any singular verb except the forms Zory and 
qv beginning a sentence, a8 (Plat. Rep. 463. A.) 
Eore wiv mov nai ev taig Gddacs MOAEOLY KOYOVTES Kal 
Ojos; == are there maybap in other cities also rulers 
and a public? 
Hence Zory of == %uor == ‘some’ (§. 67. Obs. 3. b.). 
Compare the French ‘Ji est cent hommes’ = ‘There are 
a hundred men’. 

b. When a neuter plural is found with a singular verb, 
the construction is called the Attic schema because, though 
found in Homer and other ancient writers, it was the 
established rule in the Attic dialect, obtruding itself even 
where it had no logical justification. Neuters commonly 
denote things ; and in relation to things plurality is apt to 
be confounded with quantity or mass, which is singular. 

naxod yao avdgds Odo dvyow ovn Eyet = 
for the gifts of a bad man bring no help. 
But when the neuter plural denotes persons, or even 
things the plurality of which is important, the verb is 
generally plural even in Attic, as 
TE werqdura Oucheyousvor Enimemyvynytar Saxodtovs 
= the boys in their talk make mention of Socrates. 
ea’ brozogodvrav paved 7 Ou y nal inno xal avd-eod- 
soov tyvy toda = but there were many obvious marks 
of horses and men retreating. 
In such cases, there would be no logical justification for 
the Attic schema, as neither is there any for the plural 
instead of the singular neuter of verbals in -tég and 
-téoc, and of some other adjectives when used imper- 
sonally, as 
UTLOta EGtTL toic pihotg = we should trust friends. 
oHY mETEQOOLE VY woigny advvata eOtLy anoprvysiv 
no Seo) = it is impossible even for the deity to escape 
the destined fate. 
Onda zorev, Ore Osi Fva yé reve qudv Baowéa yevé- 
68a. = it is plain that at least some one of us must 
be king. 
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In these last examples, the singular would be equally 
good Attic as the plural. 


Obs. 1. Omission of the Verb, or of its Nominative. a. The 
substantive verb is the only one frequently omitted (§. 9. Obs. 1. c.). 
A verb of doing is said to be omitted after ovdty addo 7 in such 
phrases 88 ao? 

ove » alto y) matfovat we they do nothing but play. 

The license of omission is much greater in proverbs, frequent 
use enabling the mind to supply the verb, as , apake tov Bovy 
i.e, 7) page Expéger tov Bovy, as we say ‘putting the cart before 
the horse’; yAaun’ elo ’"AOnvag i.e. aye ylavx’ elo ’APnvag, as 
we say ‘carrying salt to Dysart, or coals to Newcastle’. go in el 
noQaxag, as we say ‘go to the dogs’, and in short curses, prayers, 
exhortations, and prohibitions. 


b. The unemphatic personal pronouns are omitted in this con- 
cord (§, 24. a.): sometimes also the indefinite rég, as 
fet 8 ¢ i 
nav to ofeoPa tevésoiou wv eqletar = 
it is pleasing to think one is going to get what one desires. 
The verbs called impersonal have generally for their nominative an 
infinitive or intinitival clause, as 
Get Aéyery = it is necessary to say. 
What is necessary? Aégyecy. Other impersonals again have, or once 
had, a nominative understood, as , 
vee a= it rains i.e. Zevg vee, 
and so of all operations in nature. Some impersonals are said to 
have acquired in this way their ultimate meaning, as 
(¢ #e0g) yo7 = the deity answers by an oracle; hence, it behoves. 
In other impersonals still, the subject must be evolved from the 
verb itself, as 
goclnuy§ev = he i. e. the trumpeter trumpeted. 


So, with the aid of the copula 
évdei woe yonwator i. e. 
ote woe fvdera yonuartoy 
wetomeder wot tovtory i, e. 
ylyvetad wor werapedog tovtray 
for, although in language a verb may stand without a nominative, 
in thought there is no such thing as predication without a subject. 


Obs. 2. Difficulties. a. When the verb is appositive (§. 62.), 
and the predicate is a substantive or a word used substantively, the 
verb stands close by the predicate and conforms to it, as 

(Plat, Men, 91. ¢.) ovtol ye (of cogiotal) mpavega gore 
Aopn te xal dragpfoga toy ovyytyvowéveov = these sophists 
are an evident pest and ruin to those who consort with them. 


== I am in want of money. 


{ — I repent me of this. 
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(Thue. IV. 102. 8.) yogéov, oxeg xoovegoy Evvéa ‘Odo 
xaLovyto = a place which was formerly called Nine Ways. 

b. If there be several nominatives connected by copulatives, 
the verb is generally plural, unless they be neuters, in which case 
the verb is singular by the Attic schema: if they be two making a 
pair, the verb must be dual. When the nominatives differ in person, 
the verb prefers the first person to the second, and the second to 
the third , as 

thy réyyny taveny eyo te xal 6 mate coxovmer — 

I and my father practise this craft. 

Sometimes however, the verb agrees in both number and person 
with the subject nearest it, particularly when the verb stands at the 
beginning or end of a sentence, as an 
vineoy ovtor of Eévor, nal Husis wet avtoy = 
these strangers conquered, and we with them. 
HOTA Pvoww yao oagnes xal veven 8§ aluatog ylyveror = 
for naturally flesh and sinews are formed of blood. 
And in any situation, the verb may. be singular when that one of 
all the nominatives to which the others are subordinate in sense is 
singular, as 
Baotlevg, nal of ovy avta, dioxwv slonincer slg to Kv- 
esioy otoatonedoy == the (Persian) King and those with him 
burst, in the course of their pursuit, into the camp of Cyrus. 
Note on the other hand , 
Anpnootévns wera tov Evotoatnyar oxevdorro Maveyev- 
ovy == Demosthenes and his fellow-generals make a truce with 
the Mantineans; 
where the verb conforms, by the sense-schema, to the number of 
thé real nominative viz. dnuootévng wera tov Evoteatnyay. 

c. When several singular nominatives are connected disjunc- 
tively, if the assertion can be true of only one of the subjects at a 
time, the verb must be singular as, 

" € n” ~ 9 ~ Q 
n ovros 7 éxsivos alnd7H Léyer = 
either this man or that says the truth, 
But when the assertion is true of all the subjects at the same time, 
the verb is plural, as (Eur. Alc. 360.) | |, , 
nel gw ovd’ 6 Ilovrwvog xvav, ovd’ ovml xoxy wvyorop- 
nog av yéguy Eoyor = and neither Pluto’s dog, nor the aged 
spirit-guide at the oar should prevent me. 
The French make the same distinction in the use of at l’un ni l'autre, 
as 
ni l’un ni l'autre n’obtiendra le prix = 
neither the one nor the other will get the prize. 
j’ai lu vos deux discours: ni 1’un ni l’autre ne sont bons, 
I have read your two speeches: neither the one nor the other is 
good, 
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When the nominativeg so samnected are of different numbers, the 
verb agreeg with that which is nearest it. When two naominatives 
are connected by the comparative 7, the verb agrees in every respect 
with the nearer of the two, as (Plat. Theaet. 189. a. 
TOY neLvay tL Koa SLEvVOOUUNY OY COVEY ov Ballew H TiC 
alieg &yea == I meant then some one of those common things in 
which thou hast no more share than any other. 

d. A dual nominative is often found with a plural verb; and 
sometimes, when the dual nominative, is neuter, with a singular 
verb by the Attic schema (§. 65. b.). Much more rarely, a dual 
verb is found with a plural nominative, the object being to shew 
that the individuals, no matter how many, are divided into two, as 
(Aesch. Eumen. 255.) | 

Aevocetoy xavta == look every where, 
with reference to the two halves of the chorus. In Homer, the two 
numbers are even interchanged, as (II. VIII. 279.) 
unnece, aise pllo, zolepifere und wayeoSor = 
no longer, deer children, keep warring and fighting. 

e. When in the anme elause the plural subject reappears in 
apposition to itself distributively io the singular, the verb is com- 
monly plural, as , 

Euevov év ty Exvrov taker Exactog = 
in suo quisgue ordine menserunt == 
they remained each in his own rank. 
This is called the oxjue na®’ odoy xal pegag i. e. the whole and 
part schema, and explains the apparent discord of person in 
(Aristoph. Av. 1186.) 
ysoar debeo xag dxnQétns == come hither every servant, 
and the apparent discord of both number and person in (Il. XIV- 
111.) 
nal wy te xoTwm eyaoseOes Exnetog as 
and be not angry, each of you. 
Sometimes, the verb agrees with the singular distributive, close to 
which it then stands, as (Xen, An, Il. 1. 151.) 
ovrot wry @ Kidagye dldog alla Aéyer == 
these say, One one thing, another another. 


§. 66. Accusative with Infinitive, As the subject 
of a finite verb is expressed in the nominative, so that 
of the Infinitive is expressed in the accusative. When 
however the subject of the Infinitive is also the object 
of a principal verb governing the genitive or the dative, 
in the former case it appears only as the object of the 
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principal verb, in the latter it may appear either as the 
object of the principal verb, or in the accusative as the 
subject of the Infinitive: as 


déouce ood E1DEiv == I beg you to come. 
CuuBovlevor Ook Gwmooveiv ) == I advise you to be pru- 
dent. 
oupBovleva of cwpooveiv ( =I advise that you be 
| prudent. 


Nevertheless, participles really in apposition to the 
above genitive or dative are often not formally so, but 
appear in the accusative, the normal case for the sub- 
ject of the Infinitive, as 
(Lys. 10.31.) tyady déoper xatewpnploastar Oeouvy- 
orov, EvFumovpévove Gu x. 1. 4. =I pray you to 
give sentence against Theomnestes, remembering &c. 
(Herod. II. 36. 23.) éveteldato toto: Bead moves Aa- 
Bovtas uv axoxtetvet = he charged the attendants 
to take and kill him. 
Sometimes again, but very rarely, the dative required 
by the principal verb appears in the participle, even when 
in the noun or pronoun it had yielded to the accusative, 
as (Soph. Oed. R. 350.) 
evvinw 68 tH xnovypate eupévery ... cdc Ove yijc mie- 
otogt = I charge thee to abide by the proclamation 
.-. land’s polluter as thou art. 

Obs. Nominative for Accusative. When the subject of the 
principal verb is ‘also the subject of the Infinitive, it stands for both, 
and words in apposition to the subject of the Infinitive are put in 
the nominative, agreeing with the subject of the principal verb, as 

Guodoya aduxyjoae =I confess I did wrong. 

Evoucfowev aécoe elvae == we thought we were worthy. 
This attraction of the subject of the Infinitive into the proper case, 
for the subject of the finite verb obtains in prepogitional phrases 
and is not barred even by the intervention of wote, as 

(O dsiva) Ste co prdopatngs slvae = 

So and so because he was fond of learning, 


» éu tov yadenog selva = 
from being ill-tempered, 
r to doviog elvan = 


by being a slave. 
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(Thuc, 1.12.1.) 9 ‘Edda fee petavdoraro te xal xnat@xifero, 
MOLE UN, NOvYAaCACA, avENnSnvae == Greece was still ina 
migratory condition seeking new settlements, so that it did not 
prosper through repose. 


The subject of the Infinitive is emphasized by means either of av- 

tog in the nominative, or of a personal pronoun, reflexive if of 

the third person, in the accusative, placed before the infinitive, as 
ipn duveiout tov natéga ‘Avtipay@, ual ovn avtos laBeiv 
= he said his father had lent to Antimachus, and that he himself 
had received nothing. , ~ 
gnul deiv exetvove uty axolscfar, ore noéBnoay, Ewe dt 
cotecBar, ote ovdiy ruaerynxa = 1 say that they indeed 
ought to perish, because they behaved impiously; but that J 
should be saved because I have done no wrong. 


8.67. Concord of the Relative with its Antecedent 
in Gender, Number, and Person. The relative construc- 
tion is in effect attributive, being equivalent to an ad- 
jective or participle in concord with the antecedent, as 
nav SOoL tis avOeantyns pucews wEeTéyOUoL) Opad- 
tec lol tio dvomnlvyg picems wetéiqovtes Slovtae 

= all who have or all having part in human nature err. 
When there are several antecedents, the relative is sub- 
ject to the same laws as the adjective referring to several 
substantives in the appositive formula (§. 63. Obs. 1:). 
Most of the so-called exceptions to the rule are ex- 
plicable by the sense-schema, as when a singular ante- 
cedent denoting a typical individual, and thereby a 
whole class, has a plural relative, in other words when 
8g = olocg, as " 

Gnoaveomowds ayvno os On exatver tb TARGOG = & 

money-making man such as of course the multitude 

praise. 
Similarly, the singular dottg, or Og av may have mavtec 
for its antecedent, as (Plat. Rep. VIII. 566. D.) 
aondlerat meévras ob ay MEQLTUyYcYY = 

he salutes all, whomsoever he may meet. 

When the relative clause contains a substantive in real 
apposition to the antecedent, the relative, in Greek as 
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in Latin, commonly takes the gender of that substan- 
tive, as (Herod. VII. 54. 10.) 

Tlegotxdy Elpog tov axevad xny xahéquer = 

a Persian sword which they call acinaces. 


This usage is due to euphony, which is consulted some- 
what hy the relative taking its gender from a word in 
its own clause rather than from a word in the ante- 
cedent clause. The only discord in respect of person 
finds a parallel in German: the relative to an antecedent 
in the vocative may take a verb in the third person, as 
(Il. X. 278.) 

Atbg téxog Are wor adel... magloratar = 

O daughter of Jove who art aver by my side, 


where also the relative may be seen taking the gender 
not of téxocg, but of what téxog means. 


Obs. 1. Attic Attraction. Ia Attic with rare exceptions 
(Thue, I, 60. 1.), and sometimes even in Homer (Il. V. 265,), the 
relative is attracted into the case of its antecedent, i. e. agrees with 
its antecedent in case as well as in gender, number, and person; as 

wEuvno®e tov goxov 0 OWmpoxate 
usevnofe tov ognxov ov Onmpoxate 
remember the oath whieh you have sworn. 
a ovra dméitega ye, covsog Rave sadla eope- 
ols ovoty vmsrégotys bye,§ Ads xéxtytae = 
with what things of yours he has, with these he possesses all the 
rest securely. 
The object of Attic attraction is to bind more intimately together 
the antecedent and the relative clauses, in furtherance of which end 
a more compact collocation of the words is common, the antecedent 
itself being put into the relative clause, as 
wéuynote ov Guopoxate Conor = 
remember what oath you have sworn. 
The attraction of the relative from an accusative governed by a verb 
into the genitive or dative of its antecedent, as in the above ex- 
amples, is common, is indeed the rule, Examples are found also 
of the attraction of the relative from the nominative and dative; but 
these are rare, and are almost confined to instanees of the omitted 
demonstrative antecedent (§. 67. Obs. 3, b.). Attraction is inadmis- 
sible when the relative depends for its own proper case on a different 
preposition from that which governs the antecedent, or on the same 
preposition used in a different sense, Thus 


ow 
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slut xaq’ éxetvoug xag’ wy flaBeg co ceyveloy == 
‘Tam going to those from whom you received the money’, 
could not suffer attraction. 


Obs. 2. Inverse Attraction. This name is given to the attrac- 
tion of the antecedent into the proper case of the relative, which 
most frequently happens when the antecedent’s own case is the no- 
minative or the accusative, as (Lysias p. 649.) 
THY Ovolay NY xatéline tm viet ov nlelovog acéla gory = 
the property which he left to his son is not worth more. 

So in Latin (Aen. I. 572.), 
urbem quam statuo vestra est == the city which I found is yours. 


Inverse attraction is illustrated by the oblique cases of ovdels oorig 
ov io principal clauses, as 
G, ovdevog otov ov xatageovsi = 
there is no one but he despises, 
D. ovdevl ore oon aogoxer = 
there is no one but he pleases. 
A. ovdéva ovtiva ovx adinet == 
there is no one but he wrongs. 


In dependent clauses, the same phrase illustrates Attic attraction, 
as (Xen. Cyr. I. 4. 25.), , be 
ovdéva Epacay ovtty ov daxgvove axoereepeci ct = 
they said there was not one who did not turn away weeping. 


The fact is that, in the Greek mind and mouth, ovdele cores ov = 
nayvtss throughout all cases. 


Obs. 3. Omission of the Relative or of the Antecedent. a. The 
omission of the relative when its clause determines the antecedent, 
80 common in English, as ‘there is the book (which) I bought’, is 
unknown in Greek. But when two clauses are connected by a copu- 
lative or adversative conjunction, the relative which introduces the 
first is seldom repeated in the second, even when, were it repeated, 
its case would have to be changed. Sometimes it is simply omitted, 
as (Xen. An. IIT, 2. 5.) 

Aguatog St, ov sueig HOower Pacrlsa xabreravar, xol 
(sc. 7) daxauev nal (sc. zag ov) élaBonev xtora wy 1Q0- 
dacey adiniovg x. t. 4. =m and Ariaeus whom we wished to 
make king, and (to whom) we gave and (from whom) we received 
pledges that we should not betray each other &. 
Sometimes however, the omitted relative is represented hy a per- 
sonal pronoun, as (Xen. Cyr. III. 1. 38.). 
Tlow 87 éxsiveg goriy 6 avno, og cvved' joa nuiy, nab ov wor 
pala édoneco Pavpatery avrov; = Where now is that man 
who used to bunt with us, and whom you seemed to me greatly 
to admire! ; 
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b. The demonstrative antecedent is frequently omitted, espe- 
cially when it would stand in the nominative or accusative; and then 
the Greek relative becomes what in English grammar is called a 
compound relative i. e. a relative involving a demonstrative pro- 
noun as its antecedent; e. g. “whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
where whom = him whom. So in (Xen, Symp. 4. 47.), 

Olg yaq wadiora ta magovta aenei, jurota tov aAlorelov 

OgeyorTas = 

for they who are most content with what they have are least desi- 
rous of other men’s goods, 


When the demonstrative antecedent is omitted, the relative itself 
may still be attracted*; and it is then that the rare attraction of 
the relative from the nominative and dative (§. 67. Obs. 1.) most 
often occurs, as (Pl. Phaed. p. 69. a.) 
rovto & ouotoy gory @ (for éxetva 0) vow On eléyeto = 
this is like what (that which) was just now said. 

(Xen. Cyr, V. 4. 39.) nyeto dt nal ray Exvtod, tay re n0- 
tay olg ndeto, nal cov (for éxetvar ols) natotes modAovs = 
and he led with him many of his own people, both of the loyal 
in whom he delighted, and of those whom he distrusted. 

The omission of the demonstrative antecedent appears in the phrase 
Eotuy of = Fvtot == ‘some’, which is declined throughout, and 
governed in the oblique cases by prepositions as well as verbs, as 


‘N. forey of yeld@ouy == some are laughing.. 

G. xljy Zorey wv alloy 20vav = except some other nations. 
D. forey xag ols f0veory == with some nations. 

A. forty a &dq@oer = some (parts) he ravaged. 


By the attraction of the relative ofog into the case of the omitted 
demonstrative antecedent, a peculiar combination is formed, com- 
monly with the second personal pronoun and a substantive, which 
is declinable throughout with or without the article, as 


* It may aid the English student to enter into this Attic 
idiom of attraction, if he consider that, just as the Greek relat- 
ive is attracted into the case of the omitted demonstrative ante- 
cedent, so in English the demonstrative antecedent may be 
attracted into the case of the omitted relative, Thus (Corio- 
lanus V. 5.) 

‘“*Him I accuse 
The city-gates by this has entered”’. 
Also (Antony and Cleopatra III. 1.) 


“Better leave undone than by our deeds acquire 
Too high a fame, when him we serve’s away’. 
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N. ‘O ofog ov avng wéya aya®ov = Such a man as you is a 
great blessing. 

G. foapae ofov cov avdeog === I love such a man as you. 

D. yaotfouce of col avydef == I oblige such a man as you. 

A. Savpato olov ot avéga =] admire such a man as you. 


The true nature of this construction appears conspicuously when 
the pronoun is of a different number from the rest of the phrase, for 
it then remains in the nominative, the proper cage of ofog i. e. the 
case in which ofog would be but for its attraction into the case of 
the omitted demonstrative antecedent, as 
N. OF ofot ov avdges wéya ayaSov = Such men as you area 
great blessing. 
G. Feapae ofav ov avdoa == I love such men as you. 
D. yogrtfouar oforg ov avdeaory =m I oblige such men as you. 
A. Pavpato ofovg ov avdeag =I admire such men as you. 
The analysis of the last example would be @avpatw torovrove 
avdgag olog ov ef, and similarly of all the others. "Ooog and 7A¢- 
xog occur, but much more rarely, in a like formula. The pronoun 
is not always of the second person, as 
tov olovnxeg AUTOS Ovt@y = of men like him. 
And an adjective may take the place of the pronoun, as 
Ovtog TOV nayou Ofov GELvOtatTOV = ) 
> ogy: BOLOVTON OlOg ote OELVOTATOS = 
the frost being (such as is) most terrible. 
In this way no doubt it is that the use of relative words as aug- 
mentatives of comparison (§. 23. Obs. a.) is to be accounted for. 


Obs. 4. Implicit Antecedents. The antecedent is involved some- 
times in a possessive pronoun, sometimes in an adjective, as 
(Soph.) tHs &une éxercodov Ov unt’ oxvette x. t. 1. = 
the approach of me whom neither fear ye &c. 


(Thue.) ef 02 pt dei nal yuvarnecag th agetns, OOaL vuY 
vy angela Ecovtat, wynofyvae == if I must also say something 
of womanly character with reference to those who will now be in 
widowhood. 


§. 68. Government of one Substantive by another 
in the Genitive. For the various kinds of genitive, see 
§. 13. When denoting persons, or things personified, 
the genitive in this regimen is called subjective or ob- 
jective according as it denotes the subject i. e. possessor, 
or the object of what is denoted by the principal sub- 
Stantive, as 
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.; ; Subjective Objective 
AMOOTMOLG TOY APnvatov == revolt of or from the Athenians, 
to Meyagewy wnprowan == the decree of or regarding the Me- 


gareans, 

hdoval réxveov = pleasures of or in children, 
aAyog Ecatgay == grief of or for comrades, 
gpeortis raidar == anxiety of or for children, 
ExBQa tivos | == enmity of or towards any one, 
AECEVOOY HETOS == power of or over males, 


The context alone determines whether the genitive is to 
be interpreted as subjective or objective. And when a 
mere change of preposition does not suffice to mark it 
clearly in English, recourse must be had to circum- 
locution, as 


i. , Subjective Objective 

o tov xoleucov moog = the fear entertained by or of the enemy. 

n ayann tov IIateog == the love cherished by or towards the 
Father. 


‘These examples ought to guard the student against 
supposing that the genitive may be always translated 
by of. The genitive in this regimen always denotes 
belonging to, connected with in some way; but in what 
particular way must be gathered from the context. 
Hence 
Exrxovonua tis yovog = shelter from the snow, 
éupovn tod xax0d * == persistance in evil, | 
thy ths Aitwllas Evupooav = the disaster in Aetolia, 
notvy Iargoxiovco = satisfaction given or taken by Pa- 
troclus, or taken by another for him, 
which last it actually means in Homer. 


* When a certain construction has been established on na- 
tural grounds in a great majority of instances for a particular 
part of speech, it becomes the normal construction for that part 
of speech universally, even where no natural ground for it 
exists; and conformity to the norm for mere conformity’s sake 
is called syntactical attraction. An example is furnished in ép- 
ov7n Tov xax0v = ‘persistance in wickedness’, where the syntax 
is not that required by the meaning and agreeable to the verbal 
phrase gupévery to xexw, but that which the substantival 
form of Stove suggests. 
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The genitive of a personal pronoun, depending ap- 
parently on a substantive, is sometimes found where 
the dativus ethicus might have been expected, as (Plat. 
Phaed. p. 117. B.) 

fog av cov Badges ev toic Oxtlece yévnrat = 
till weariness come upon your limbs. 

For the use of the article with nouns in regimen, 
see §. 8. Obs. To the general practice of representing 
the omitted governing noun by the article (§. 8. Obs. b.), 
there is an exception in the following phrases, in which 
cide, or some similar word must be understood to com- 
plete the construction. 


sig"Adov == to Pluto’s, ei¢ didaoxadov —totheteacher’s, 
év"Atdov == atPluto’s, el¢ Ilkcrwvog = to Plato's, 
as we say ‘to Oliver and Boyd’s’, ‘in St. Paul’s’. 


Obs. 1. Compound Regimen. Theoretically, any number of 
substantives may be combined by means of successive genitives, 
80 as to express one compound idea; but convenience and intelli- 
gibility seldom admit of more than three, as 

7 tov Loxeatove coplas éxcFupta = 

the desire for the wisdom of Socrates, 

dia thy tov avéwov axwoy avroy és ro wéAayos = 

because of the wind’s drifting them (the wrecks) to sea, 
In the former example, one of the two genitives depends on the ~ 
other; in the latter, both genitives depend on the same principal 
substantive azeoty. Here is an example of four substantives com- 
bined, each of the genitives depending on the substantive prece- 
ding it: (II. Cor. 4. 4.) 

TOY PworLopoy row evayysdlov trys dokNs tod Xerorov = 

the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ. 

Obs. 2. Dative with Nouns. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, 
the dativus ethicus, especially of personal pronouns, is used in- 
stead of the genitive, as 

1 ya@ wot exn == for in my case the soul = for my soul. 
In both prose and poetry, the dativus commodt et incommodi is 
common, as 

toig coPsvéot toomy == food for the infirm, 

Deoig d@enpara == gifts for the gods, 

toig ptiotg BonPera = assistance to friends. 


* 
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The genitive would be obscure or ambiguous in the place of these 
datives, so that here syntactical attraction (§. 68,*) gives way to 
the need of precision. So markedly different is the force of the da- 
tive from that of the genitive with nouns, that the same principal 
noun may have both a genitive and a dative depending on it, as 

| tov Feov ddorg vuiv == God's gift to you, 

 modewy éxiptgca: wodeoww = the intercourse ‘of states with 

states. 

In these examples, as in some of the preceding ones, the dative is 
due to the verbal meaning and associations of the principal sub- 
stantive. 


§. 69. Adjectives governing the Genitive.* The 
kinds of genitive (§. 13.) found with adjectives are the 
partitive, the privative, the local, the causal and the 
comparative. Accordingly, the adjectives governing the 
genitive are 


a, Partitives. For examples, see §. 63. Obs. 3. c. 


6. Privatives, and their opposites. Under this heading, 
besides almost all adjectives compounded with « priva- 
tive}, are comprehended adjectives denoting separation 
or participation, want or plenty, failure or success, as 


* The question, what case should follow an adjective in 
Greek, corresponds to the question what preposition should 
follow it in English; and the English preposition is generally a 
safe guide to the Greek case, provided the meaning of the ad- 
jective be expressed by a neuter form in English. This condi- 
tion is necessary, because, from the paucity of adjectives pro- 
per in English, and the substitution of participles passive for 
them, the aspect of the adjective in English is often that of a 
state produced, not that of a resident quality, which is the proper 
adjectival aspect. Thus, if ‘expertenced in affairs’ be turned into 
‘having experience of affairs’, the Greek case will be suggested, 
fumereos menypatoy. 

{+ These compounds with a privative are often, especially 
by the poets, used with cognate substantives tautologically, a8 


(Xen. Cyr. IV. 6.2.) arate 8 slur adgévav natdov = 
male children have 1 none. 


(Soph. Oed. Col. 677.) avnvenos navtay yelwovay = 
sheltered from all storms, 
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nancy &yevstoo == without experience of misfortune, 
ovdéy cAdoreLoy noidy tho éxvtod watoeldog = 

doing nothing alien from i.e. contrary to the interest 
of his country, 

pétoyos aoetijig == having a share of virtue, 

wodtg mecty Euogay = a city full of merchants, 
geldwlos yonuctwv = niggard of money, 

émirvync tov xatgdv == suiting the times. 


c. Adjectives denoting Jocal relations fluctuate 
between the genitive and dative: 


avtloreopos == corresponding takes either, 
avtloc = opposite _ prefers genitive, 
évavtloc == opposite (place) prefers dative, 
= contrary (quality) prefers genitive, 
naxouninorog == near prefers dative. 


d, Adjectives denoting mental states or activities, as 
mindfulness, skill, guilt and the like, including verbals 
in -tx0¢ (§. 21. Obs. 2.a.), the genitive here being that 
form of the causal genitive called thé genitive of concern 
(§. 13. Obs. 3. d.), as 


intnuayv tio Balacons == acquainted with the sea, 
MLONORKEVEOTLXOS THY Elg thy WHAEMOY = 
capable of providing the necessaries of war. 


e. Comparatives, including all adjectives denoting 
difference in any respect, or equality in value, also mul- 
iples and proportionals (§. 21. Obs. 1. ¢.), as 


véotg td Orydy xoeitroy éott tod Aadeiy = 

for the young silence is better than talking. 

tiv wadat copwtatoc 6 Lwoxoatrhs = 

Socrates was the wisest of the ancients. 

éynoatns 7ovev == superior to pleasures, 

NEQLTTA THY oxovvt@y == more than enough, 

tog éxalvow = worthy of praise, 

dimlaclog abtdy waeyovtat = 

they fight with double their own number. 
11 


4 
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Obs. 1. Genitive after Comparatives how resolved. Whenever 
difference is implied, the genitive can be resolved by the conjunction 
7 = quam (§. 48. Obs. 4. e.), a 

av Deas apetvoves 7 7 ZabGag == better men than the Scythians, 
TOVVAYTLOY 7] Ta MQCCDOKOVBLEVa = 
the contrary of what was expected, 
wAsiora 7 ally nace 40 o == more than any other country, 
OimAnoro. véwovrae avr 7 toig KAAoLg = 
his share is double that of the others. 
The resolution of the genitive by 1OLQce with the accusative, which 
is the dominant formula of comparison in Modern Greek, is also 
found in classic Greek, as (Thue, 1, 23.) 
nitov Sudecwpers MUKVOTEQKL BAA TH x tow Ely yoovoV 
uynwovevoweva = eclipses of the sun are more frequent 
than has been handed down from antiquity. 


Obs. 2. Mogical Expressions. a, The name comparatio com- 

pendiaria has been given to such expressions as (Il. X XI, 191.) 

ugecoomy & avte dedg yeven xotaporo tétvxtoe —= 

Jove’s race has been made stronger than the river, 
where however the comparison is not meant to be between Jove's 
race and the river, but between the race of Zevg and the race of 
TOTHLOS. The illogicality of the expression would be avoided by 
translating ‘stronger than the river's 

b, Neither are the following very convenient expressions exact 

in form: 

Loyou petfov == too big for words, 

élntdcov xgetaccv = too good to be hoped for, 
where the genitive is equivalent to the infinitive with 7 WOTE 
(§. 86. c.), or to the potential with OE, as 

Fore yae welfo tanxsivev Egya 7 os to hoy tig ay eixot = 

their works are greater than that one could recount them. 
When, as here, the genitive implies a clause, it is often resolved 
by q “ata, more rarely by 700g (== quam pro) with the accu- 
sative, and somtimes by 7 éxe with the dative, as 

vengog wecLov 1 xan avdoaxov = — 
a corpse too big for a man’s. 

Sometimes an infinitive is added, as (Eur. Med. 675.) 

copateg 7 xat avdga ouppadery én = 

sayings requiring more wisdom to understand them than is human. 


§. 70. Adjectives governing the Dative. Besides the 
dative in its general aspect as circumstantial (§. 15.), 
there are found with adjectives the following kinds of 
dative, the local, the dativus ethicus including the dativus 
commodi et incommodi , and the instrumental. Accord- 
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ingly, the adjectives governing the dative are those 
denoting proximity, likeness, advantage, and their con- 
traries, and verbals having a passive sense, chiefly 
verbals in -téog, after which the instrumental dative is 
translated as the dative of the agent (§. 15. c.) 

Ouogot toig ‘Agueviorg = bordering with the Armenians, 

of movnool alAylots Guovo = 

the wicked are like one another. 

stvoug "ASnvatorc == favourable to the Athenians, 

noPervosg plhoig = regretted by friends, 

apelntée wot “EMdg == Greece must be aided by me. 


Obs. 1. Variations. a. Many adjectives denoting juxtaposition 
and likeness, compounds with ov» or Guov, also foog and xot- 
voc are sometimes found with the genitive (§. 69. c.). 

b. When contraries, i.e. adjectives denoting the contrary of 
proximity &c. imply separation, as many of those compounded with 
a privative * do, they prefer the genitive, as 

auryeig BageBagwr = unmixed with barbarians. 

c. Adjectives governing the genitive are also construed with 
the dative when the notion of advantage or disadvantage is pro- 
minent in them, as . > 
ij Octoos tote Aonedarpovtors wiv olneta, Hiv d addsoteca 

nv == Thasus was then friendly to the Laccdaemonians, hostile 
to us. \ 

d. The genitive sometimes found after adjectives of advantage 
or disadvantage is to be explained by the transition of the adjective 
into a substantive, as (Herod. II, 74.), , 

[gol oqies avPoeanay ovdapas Sninpoves = 
sacred serpents not at all harmers of men. 

e. The. instrumental dative is found with adjectives of plenty, 
a8, dacug (Sévdoayv) dévdgQorg = thick with trees. 

f. The dative of advantage or disadvantage is often resolved 
into 290g or efg with the accusative, as 

AQNSLwOs 2Q0s TOAEwoY = useful for war, 
rencewos elo to Aéyery = useful for discourse, 


* The privative «(avev), as in axodeuog=‘unwarlike’, must 
be distinguished from the collective (cpa), asin azag, adehqog' 
from the intensive (2yav), as in ayavns = ‘gaping wide’ as well 
as ‘not gaping at all’, afvdog = ‘thickly wooded’ as well as 
‘treeless’; and from the merely euphonic, a8 otayve¢ or aotazus 
= ‘an ear of corn’, oza/ew or aonalew = ‘I breathe’, like the 
English Gad and Egad. 

11* 
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BiaBegor xgog ovotay == injurious to one’s fortune. 
These examples are from Plato; and they are classic steps ir the 
transition of Greek from the synthetic to the analytic state. 

Obs. 2. Mogical Expressions. When Gpovog, loos, naga- 
aAnotog, 6 xvtog are used to denote that two entities have the same 
or a similar thing in common, there is the same illogicality in the 
use of the dative which has been pointed out in the comparatio 
compendiaria (§. 69. Obs, 2. a.), as 

Opolay yrouny col Fy == I have the same opinion with you, 
but literally ‘I have an opinion like you’ instead of ‘like yours’. This 
illogicality i is often avoided by leaving the adjective without regimen, 
and connecting the two entities by xa, as 

o polay yvouny Exo xl ov = I have the same opinion as you. 
With foog and o autos, especially in Attic prose, O>¢ and WORE 
are also found, which gives a formula exactly corresponding to our 
own: to ard More == ‘the same as.’ 


§. 71. The Accusative with Adjectives. Any ad- 
jective may be accompanied by the descriptive accusative 
(§. 16. d -)s as 

nOAOS TH Suporte == beautiful-eyed, 
devvdc wayny = terrible in battle. 
Contrary to the Latin idiom, the quantitative accusative 
(§. 16. b.) is not found with adjectives of dimension, 
nouns of dimension being used in Greek instead of ad- 
jectives: 
a wall ten feet high = 
tELyoo Oéxa MOODY TO Vos = ° 
a wall of ten feet in height. 


§. 72. Verbs governing the Genitive. The kinds of 
genitive found with verbs are the same.as those found 
with adjectives (§. 69.); and the verbs governing the 
genitive correspond to the adjectives governing the same - 
case. They are verbs denoting participation or privation, 
under which heading come those denoting fulness or de- 

ficiency ,* commencement or cessation; verbs implying 


* Here belong the phrases formed with déw = ‘I lack’, a8 
mollov d&@ anoloyesiotar = == I am far from defending myself. 
GAtyou déo daxovoot == [ am almost in tears. 
TeLanootoy frog évog Oéov = the twenty-ninth year. 
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local connexion,* as in holding by, aiming at, hitting or 
missing; verbs denoting mental states or activities, and 
the operation of the senses; and verbs implying com- 
parison, whether in the way of superiority or of in- 
feriority, as 

cawelvovoc woloag wetalapuBavery= to share a better fate, 

geldso tov vydyv = spare the ships. 

yénoney tdxideoy == we are fall of hopes. 

wvdov nexye Tatno avdgay = 

the patriarch of heroes began a speech. 

ov Anto Senveav = 

I shall not cease from lamentations. 

Croyafouee tod oxowod 2= I aim at the mark. 

tunis tuyyavery = to obtain honour, 

Exov woe Eyouevog tig yAapvdos = 

follow me holding on by my cloak. 

tiv dvonetov entlavtavouc: = I forget the names. 

100 Suupégovtos exipedeiobar = 

to take care of one’s interests, 

CyoATo axolavouey = we enjoy leisure. 

dxrecfat tio yergdo == to touch the hand, 

dupégery tv. colAdy == to differ from the multitude, 

navroY xvoLEevEeLy = to be master of all, 

voréenos tijo wayns = he came too late for the battle. 


Obs. Variations. a. Many verbs of participation are com- 
pounds with wera and ovy, as pwerézerv, ovdiaupavery. The 
genitive after them is truly partitive; and accordingly, when wéeog, 
or any word implying wéeos, as fcov (wégog), accompanies such 
verbs, it is put in the accusative (§. 74.), as (Thuc. VI. 40. 1.), 

icov ... wetaoyety == to obtain an equal share. 
Here fcov does not represent a whole, part of which is taken; but 
a part, which is wholly taken, 

b. With verbs of fulness, particularly Bevery, as with adjec- 
tives of like meaning (§. 70. Obs. 1. e.), the genitive is sometimes 
replaced by the instrumental dative, as 

miovto xexognuévog = sated with riches. 


* Local connexion may be viewed under quite different 
aspects, as (Aristoph. Ach, 256.) 
avgerat tov éua@y yootor == grows on (lit. from) my lands. 
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ce, Verbs of holding by, as AawBovowor and its compounds 
with éxd, aved, avy, also Pyomet and avtéyouat, must not be con- 
founded with directly transitive verbs, signifying to lay hold of. 
These take an accusative of the object seized with a genitive of the 
art, as 

P AacBeiv teva fovns = to seize one by the girdle, 

Avnoy tov Wray xgata = I hold a wolf by the ears. 
Hence, many consider the genitive after the middles Leu Bovopet, 
Seattropat &. to be partitive; and Matthie (§. 331.) alleges that, 
whenever the whole of a thing grasped &c. is meant, the accusative 
and not the genitive is used. 


d. Verbs of aiming at, hitting and missing, ought perhaps to 
be regarded syntactically as manifestations of desire; for when that 
idea is absent, they take a different construction. Thus, TVYYLVO, 
anavea, éyytZo, when they mean simply to mee? with or approach 
to, without any notion of desire or aim so to do, take, the first the 
accusative, and the last two the dative. The Latin language ac- 
knowledges the connexion between desire and its manifestations by 
forming words for both from the same root: 


havere =to wish §cupio = | desire 
habere =tohave (capio =I take. 


The difference between shooting or throwing aé a thing, and shoot- 
ing or throwing a thing itself, is marked in Greek by a difference 
of construction. In the former sense, togeveey and Baddecy take 
the genitive; in the latter the accusative. 


e. Verbs denoting mental states or activities, particularly verbs 
of remembering and forgetting, hesitate between the genitive and 
accusative, inclining rather to the accusative, where things, not 
persons, are remembered or forgotten. Mental affections have a 
twofold aspect. Remembering, for example, may be regarded as 
either voluntary or involuntary: in the former case it is an act logi- 
cally requiring the accusative, and in the latter a mental sensation 
appropriately taking the genitive of that whence it arises. The 
double construction of the corresponding verbs in Latin points to 
the same distinction. The genitive after such verbs then is prima- 
rily the genitive of origin or cause, denoting the whence of the men- 
tal affection; but when men came to regard themselves rather as 
acting than as acted on in their mental affections, the accusative 
began to supplant the genitive. In some instances, this transition 
can be marked, as in davPavowar, which is uniformly construed 
with the genitive, while its compound éxlavPavopai, differ- 
ing from it only in being more emphatic, is found with the 
accusative also. Witness also the varying frequency with which 
verbs of this class take the accusative: thus oogyeoPor, éxtmade- 
ofae are found with it sometimes; eedouoouer, oréva, and of- 
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utecoem generally. Many verbs of this class, particularly verbs of 
caring for, take xegi, and sometimes umée, with the genitive, 


f. Verbs of seeing almost uniformly take the accusative; and 
regarding verbs of hearing, it generally holds that they take the 
accusative of the sound heard, and the genitive of that which pro- 
duces it, The reason of this is important. These verbs denote 
primarily sensations, not acts of the subject, and in this view 
naturally take the genitive of the object whence the sensation arises. 
But that which is in some circumstances chiefly a sensation is in 
others chiefly an act; and this latter aspect, which desiderates the 
accusatival construction, gained ground in proportion as the Greek 
mind in general receded from the atgitude of receptivity, and took 
up that of activity (§. 74. Obs.). Farther, the Greeks distinguished 
between the perception itself (alo®yua), and the object whence it 

roceeded (to afo@nrov), the accusative being the proper case 
or the former, because it is always cognate with the verb (§. 74.), 
and the genitive for the latter. Now, in regard to hearing, this 
distinction is obvious, for the sound that comes from a, bell cannot 
easily be confounded with the bell itself; but in seeing, the image of 
the bell, which alone is received into the mind, cannot be so easily 
distinguished from the bell itself whence the image comes. This 
latter distinction in short is scientific, not popular, and therefore 
of no account in the philosophy of language, Hence. the almost 
uniform construction of verbs of seeing with the accusative, the 
popular mind regarding the thing seen, not as the source of a sen- 
sation, but as the object of an act; and hence also the prevailing 
usage with verbs of hearing, that they take the accusative of the 
sound heard, and the genitive of that which produces it, as 

Bon» axove == I hear a shouting. 

axove cov Bowytog = I hear you shouting. 
Sometimes however, the primitive construction prevails, as (Avistoph. 
Ach. 306.) 


tov 0 éuoy oxovday anxovoate == but listen to my truce; 
which may be due to a comical personification of the ozovdat. 
The genitive with verbs of seeing is quite exceptional*, as 
(Aristoph. Eq. 803.) 6 0% diuog... un xaPoea cov = 
and lest Demus get sight of you. 


* There is thus a beautiful parallel between verbs of seeing 
and hearing on the one hand, and verbs of knowing and remem- 
bering, which may be called intellectual seeing and hearing, 
on the other, in respect of construction. Like verbs of seeing, 
those of knowing, éxtotac®at, sidévar, StavosioPar, yryva- 
oxety, are found almost uniformly with the accusative; while 
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In regard to verbs of touching, tasting, and smelling*, the alod7- 
pa, that which enters the mind by the sense, is easily distin- 
guished from the afo&ntov, the object whence it proceeds; and 
accordingly, the genitive of the afofyroyv is most common with 
them, as (Herod. I. 80. 26.) 

Gg Oopeavto taylota tHY xaundoy of ixxor = 

as soon as the horses scented the camels. 


Pindar joins @ryydve and axtecPae with the dative, perhaps on 
account of the juxtaposition with their objects which these verbs imply. 


g. The genitive after verbs implying comparison denotes the 
standard of comparison, not the particular wherein the difference 
consists, or the measure of défference, which are put in the dative. 
The particular wherein the difference consists may also be in the 
accusative with or without efg¢, xata, and when in the dative may 
take the prepositions éy, éx¢. Verbs of governing, as xgateiy, tv- 
oavveiy, Suvacrevery, belong to this class, because they imply 
superiority; but a dative is often found with them in poetry, espe- 
cially with avaooey in Homer, as (Il. XII, 242.), 


Og xaoe Pyntore xai aPavaroroy avadcEel = 
who rules over all mortals and inmortals. 


This dative may be local, as if ‘who rules among’ &c. 


§. 73. Verbs governing the Dative. The kinds of 
dative found with verbs are the same as those found with 
adjectives (§. 70.); and the verbs governing the dative, 

‘like the adjectives governing the same case, denote 
proximity, likeness, advantage, or their contraries, to 
which add impersonals, as 


Swovov dnote altel welder = like always draws to like. 


duohoyd Gor == I agree with you. 
BonBeite toig pihors = assist your friends. 
avt® meocnKEL = it becomes him. 


The dativus ethicus (§. 15. Obs.) goes with any verb, 


those of remembering, like those of hearing, hesitate between 
the genitive and accusative, with rather a predilection for the 
former. 

* The verb ofety, which is used not of the person smelling, 
but of the thing smelled, takes the genitive always, as 


ofeLy pvoov == to smell of perfume. 
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and is the kind of dative found with the substantive verb, 
and with impersonals, as 
vijeg ovx sioly nuiv = in our case there are no ships, 
i. e. we have no ships. 
nodev of dreBoral cor adrat yeydvacty; = 
whence have these accusations arisen in your case? 
i.e. whence have these accusations arisen against you? 
Eeott oo8 evdalyors yeviotat = 
in your case it is allowed to become happy, 
i.e. you may become happy. 


The instrumental dative (§. 15. ¢.) also goes with 
any verb, and is the kind of dative found with verbs 
denoting joy and sorrow, in which connexion it is often 
interpreted by ézi, as 

Gy Pouce t0ig yeyevnuévors = 

IT am grieved at what has happened. 

inl ty tod adelqov tyy jdEta: = 

he is delighted with his brother’s fortune. 


The dative after yeduee = ‘I use’ is probably 
instrumental, and due to the original meaning of the 
word: yao == ‘I answer’, said of the god or oracle; 
yecoune == ‘I get an answer’ by means of the god or 
oracle. So also vouéfo in a kindred sense takes the 
dative, as (Thuc. II. 38. 1.) 

avdcr piv ye xal volarc drernolors vouiLovtes = 
celebrating annual games and sacrifices, 
where voulfovres = ‘employing according to custom’. 


Obs. Variations. a, Verbs denoting advantage or disadvantage 
strongly in the way of either action or speech take the accusative: 
such verbs are 

s ~ 3 ~ > - 

ev Léyo &V OLO EVEQYETO AOLK@ 

nanag Aéyeo xands mow 8 xaxoveyo Plant. 

The verbs wpeda, vozla, prdopeovovpat, Avpacvouce hesitate 
between the dative and the accusative. 

6. Even of verbs denoting advantage or disadvantage in 
the way of feeling merely, some are. sometimes found with the 
accusative: such are aggoxw and axagéoxm. On the other hand, 
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ayax@ and orégyw, which usually have the syntax of directly 
transitive verbs, are found with the dative in the sense of ‘being 
pleased or contented with’, as 


ovégyery ti Exvtov toyy = 
to be pleased with one's own fortune. 


c. When the root of a verb denoting advantage implies inferi- 
ority, as vmyjeet@ = ‘I serve’, but literally ‘I am an under-rower’ 
the comparative genitive may be used with that verb. 


d. The dative of disadvantage with verbs of fighting is often 
interpreted in Homer by wera, and in prose resolved by xg6s 
or ét with the accusative. Also, the dative of proximity with 
verbs of following is often interpreted by ovy, wera, apc. 


e. When an impersonal verb is followed by an infinitival clause, 
the dative depending on the impersonal verb may become an accus- 
ative representing the subject of the infinitive, as 

fEsord oe evdaduova yevéoPar = you may become happy, 
the infinitival clause being here the real subject to fEeort. This 
indeed is the usual construction of de¢ and ye7. But many im- 
personal verbs are also used personally: such are de, Soxei, and 
even pédec, as (Il. X. 481.) 

wedjoover SE woe Px01 = but horses shall be my care. 
So dox@ = ‘I think’, as well as doxez wor = ‘me-thinks’, 

f. Some verbs, like some adverbs, of proximity (§. 82. Obs.a.), 
are found with the genitive. Xenophon has 

éxinolagfoy toy axeov = 
ils s’'approchaient des sommets = 
they were approaching the heights. 

g. Some verbs governing the dative illustrate that transition 
from receptivity to activity already (§. 72. Obs. e. f.) noticed. Thus, 
Aordogovpae always takes the dative, but the later form (§. 31. 
Obs. 1.) Aordoe@ generally the accusative, 

h. Verbs of advantage are often found with the accusative and 
dative, the accusative being the descriptive (§. 16. d.), or that of 
the cognate substantive or equivalent notion, as 

UVENOETNHOW Got tovtTo =I shall do you this service, 
BonPety tive to Séxata == to assist one in what is fair. 


§. 74. Verbs governing the Accusative. All directly 
transitive verbs take the accusative case; and any verb 
whatever may be followed by the accusative of the 
cognate substantive or equivalent notion, and by the 
descriptive accusative, as 
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tig naraooes Pveay; = who knocks at the door? (direct object.) 
déuw douov == 1 build a building. (cognate substantive.) 
diuw vaoy = | build a temple. (equivalent notion.) 
aly@ tovg modag =I] have apainin my feet. (descriptive accus.) 


The large class of accusatives denoting the result of the 
operation denoted by the verb are either of the cognate 
substantive, as in the second of the above examples, or 
of the equivalent notion, as in the third. After intrans- 
itive verbs, the accusative of the cognate substantive is 
generally accompanied by some specification, and that 
of the equivalent notion often expresses nothing but this 
specification , as 

devvny vosov vooeiv == to be dreadfully ill. 

derva voceiv 


Obs. Transitive Verbs. The rule which says that directly 
transitive verbs govern the accusative case would be of easy appli- 
cation, if verbs were constantly used ip the same kind of signifi- 
cation, as intransitive, indirectly transitive, or directly transitive; 
or, in case of irregularity, if the details of the irregularity cor- 
responded from language to language. But the reverse of all this 
is the case. 


__ In all languages, many transitive verbs are also used intrans- 
itively, as tTeewecy =m vertere == tourner == ‘to turn’; and this is 
particularly common in English, because the English language has 
neither a middle voice, nor a convenient reflexive pronoun where- - 
with to express the middle meaning, Compare 

la terre se meut bie Erbe bewegt fid) 

terra movetur yn uevesrae 
On the other hand, intransitive verbs are often used transitively. 
The poets especially take great liberties in this way, as 

yogeva, Sedy == I dance in honour of a god. 

tovg evosBeig Deol Pvyncxortas ov yaleovory == 

the gods take no pleasure in the death of the pious. 


== the earth moves. 


Very often however the directly transitive construction is justified 
by the intransitive verb having acquired in a quite intelligible way 
a directly transitive meaning, as 


@a¢$o = 1 am bold (intrans.) = I fear not (trans.) 
Ba66o Pavatoy — I fear not death. 


dSogvpoea = | am spear-bearer (intrans,) = I escort (trans.) 
Sogupoea teva = 1 am or form part of some one’s bodyguard. 
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tlAdowce = I tear myself, say my hair (intrans.) 
erate aé teva = I bewail some one. (trans.) 
cogifopar = I play the sophist (intrans.) == I cheat (trans.) 
copifoual tive = I cheat some one. 
The most conspicuous example of divergence between Greek and 
English in the respect now under discussion is the intransitive use 
of bo with adverbs, as 
&Fvmog Fyet == he is down-hearted. 
OvTIg &yce == such is the case. 
@ozeg Eye = just as he was. 


The Romans used habere as well as se habere in the same sense; 
and the French i y a yields, on analysis, another illustration in 
oint. 

P The distinction among transitive verbs between the directly 
transitive and those indirectly so, is still more inconstant. Many 
Greek constructions which startle the English student appear quite 
natural to other moderns, the idiom of whose language happens to 
coincide with the Greek. Thus that alo@avouct, pipynuce, and 
Pavpateo should govern the genitive appears quite natural toa 
Frenchman, because he himself says ‘s’apercevoir de’, ‘se souvenit 
de’, ‘s'étonner de quelque chose’; and that Bon@siv, agéoxeis, 
xetPecBar, Exeoar should govern the dative appears quite 
natural to a German, because he himself says ‘einem belfen, gefaller, 
gehorden, folgen.’ | 

e prevalence of the indirect regimen in Greek, and of the 
direct in modern languages generally * arises from a difference of 
mental attitude, receptivity having been the mental attitude of the 
primitive Greek mind, whereas activity is that of the modern. [a 
the isolation and leisure of patriarchal life, it was natural for mat 
to regard himself chiefly as the subject of impressions, because he 
really was 80; even a modern imagination may realise how smal 
and weak these ancient shepherds must have felt themselves to be, 
in presence of heaven and earth, and of their majestic phenomen@. 


* The direct regimen is characteristic of English espe- 
cially, witness the following common verbs which take a direct 
object in English, but in German the dative case as in Greek 
and Latin, and the dative preposition @ in French. : 

obey == obéir = gebhordyent, 
order == ordonner = gebieten, 
pardon = pardonner = verjeiben, 
permit == permettre = erlauben, 
please == plaire . == gefallen, 
resemble == ressembler = gleiden, 
resist == résister == jiberfteben. 
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But when, by association and accumulated experience, man came 
to recognise in himself the sovereign of the world, he gradually 
learned to regard himself less as the receiver of impressions than as 
the producer of effects; and this latter aspect has, in the busy 
modern world, almost entirely supplanted the other, Hence hearing, 
remembering, desiring &c. which were to the primitive Greek mind 
impressions passing from without inwards, are in our case acts 
proceeding from within outwards; there is noviolence done to nature 
in either case, and, in both, the syntax of language has conformed 
to the évdtaetog Aoyos. It is probable too that Christianity, 
which invigorated man’s sense of responsibility, has contributed 
not a little to the substitution of the modern for the ancient mental 
attitude. The following examples exhibit the contrast between these 
mental attitudes : 


(Soph. Phil. 646.) orov oe zyoeta nal xoPog podsor Exec == 
anything, need and desire of which possess thee particularly, 
i. e. whatever you particularly need and desire. 
(Soph. Oed. Col. 1142.) Bagos yao nucg ovddy éx tovray Eye 
== for no displeasure on this account possesses us, 

i.e. we have no displeasure on this account. 


Anciently the feeling had the man, now the man has the feeling; 
and that because the attitude of the mind was receptive then, and 
is active now. Accordingly if, as in the case of adjectives (§. 69.*), 
the English verb, when apparently transitive, be put into a neuter 
form, the true Greek construction will often naturally appear, as 
‘I desire’ == ‘I am desirous of’, ‘I remember’ == ‘I come in mind 
of’, ‘I assist’? == ‘I am helpful éo’ &c.* A good Lexicon however 
is the only perfect guide to the construction of particular verbs; 
and the above views are useful, not as superseding the study of 
syntactical irregularities in detail, but as accounting for two facts 
which meet the student continually viz. that many verbs, directly 
transitive in English, are indirectly so in Greek, and that most of 
the Greek verbs generally construed with the genitive or dative, are 
also sometimes construed with the accusative. The difference of 
mental attitude accounts for the former, and the gradual transition 
from the attitude of receptivity to that of activity accounts for the 


* Let the student make this experiment with Baordeva, 
Stoarnya, aALoTQLovpEl, MANQOVMEL, YEU, WETEYO, OTEQOMAL, 
emPuua, éxtpedovpat, aweh@, poortifa, olrywoa, méuynucae, 
rilaevPavopat, pecdouar, Srameow, xaellcocrevo, which govern 
the genitive, and with tavréfouar, oporovmar, Coovpar, cvu- 
Para, Gpwoyvanora, ulyyvpot, outlw, winoratw, évvow, Bon- 

O, Svumayo 7, LeNotwevar, évavreovpat, xe(Pouar, anerPo, 
mLotrevon, HomocEr, meéwet, which govern the dative. 
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latter, Sometimes indeed a difference of signification will account 
for the difference of cases, as 
MQ00QaY TOY mOAEBOV == to foresee the war, 
the notion of seeing prevailing (§. 72. Obs. f.). 
” TOV moe Lov == to take thought about the war, 
the notion of concern prevailing (§-. 72.). 
>» 10 wodEL~ = to provide for the war, 
the notion of subserviency prevailing (§. 73.). 
But very often, verbs are employed in precisely the same sense with 
different cases. 

An ingenious person might indeed account for diversity of 
construction, even when the sense remains the same, by alleging 
a diversity of aspect, He might say e. g. that agéonery tevé means 
‘to be pleasing to some one’ and that agéoxecy teva means ‘to 
make some one pleased’. But such remarks would only be applic- 
ations in detail of the general principle, that the direct replaces the 
indirect construction just as the mental attitude changes from re- 
ceptivity to activity. 


§. 75. Verbs governing the Accusative and Genitive.* 
These are verbs of a) filling and emptying; b) separating, 
excluding, hindering or making lo cease, freeing and receiv- 
ing; c) wondering at, congratulating, praising , blaming, 
accusing, prosecuting, condemning and acquitting; d) ex- 
changing, buying, selling, valuing, and preferring, the 
accusative being that of the object emptied, separated, 
praised, valued, &c. and the genitive the material of 
which that object is emptied, the whole from which it 
is separated, the cause on account of which it is praised, 
the price at which it is valued &c. 

a, Sevyn citov yeuloavtes = | Material genitive 
having filled waggons with corn (§. 13.) 

b. éyo of mavow tod Docoovs = Local gen- 
I shall make you cease your boldness! itive (§. 13.) 


—_ 


* No more than two cases are ever really dependent on a 
verb, because no more than two are ever necessary to complete 
its meaning; but additional cases may accompany the verb to 
express accessary circumstances, as 

THY Coplay aoyuelov tH Bovlowtven nodet Adnvyow = 
he sells wisdom for money to all comers at Athens. 
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Cc. Emevery tive tio agEtTG = Causal genitive 
to praise one for his virtue } (§. 13. Obs. 3.) 

d. nhelotov tidy te = Comparative gen- 
to value anything very highly itive (§. 13. Obs. 4.) 


Obs. Variations. a. The genitive of the person from whom 
an evil is warded off may be turned into the dative of the person 
benefited by the evil being warded off, and this is generally the 
case with aezyo and auvve. Thus anvvo tovde cor is more 
common than awuvye tovde cov. The directly transitive notion of 
warding off an evil is often so far lost in the indirectly transitive 
one of assisting a person, that these two verbs are frequently found 
with a single regimen viz. the dative. 


6. The genitive after verbs of receiving is generally inter- 
preted by aga, whether the thing received be a material substance 
or information. 


c. Verbs of wondering at have a single regimen in two cases. 
When only the person wondered at is mentioned, and not also the 
cause, the person is usually put in the genitive, the cause being 
often added by a participle in concord, as 

Suvpate cov léyovtos trormvta = 

I wonder at you saying such things. 
When however there is no question of a person, but only of a 
thing, and that without any specification of the particular quality 
or circumstance exciting the emotion, the thing is generally in the 
accusative, as (Xen. Cyr. IV. 2. 28.) 

Pavuatoy tae Sewpueva = they wondered at the proceedings. 


d. Verbs of accusing and condemning, when they are com- 
pounds of xara, as xatnyoew, xatayryy@onw, xatadinata, 
nataxelva, xarawnprfouear, take the accusative of the crime 
or punishment, and the genitive of the person accused &c., as 

KUTLYLYVOOKELY MUyTY tLvOg = to condemn one to exile, 

e. The verb wéuqopae is a signal instance of variation. Its 
syntax may be thus represented according to Liddell and Scott: 

Double Regimen Single Regimen 
acc, ret gen. pers. acc. pers, 
ace. rei dat. pers. dat. pers. 
gen. rei dat, pers. — gen, ret. ; 

f. The comparative genitive is often interpreted by avrdé with verbs 
of exchanging, and also with verbs of requiting and avenging which, 
as involving the notion of a guid pro quo, come under the same 
heading, After verbs of exchanging, the genitive is often replaced 
by the accusative with 00S. Verbs of wagering belong here too, 
and take the genitive of the stakes, as 

regrdootat ths xemadns = to wager one’s head. 
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§. 76. Verbs governing the Accusative and Dative. 
These all involve more or less distinctly the idea of 
transmission, and take the accusative of the thing trans- 
mitted, and the dative of that to which it is transmitted. 
Such are verbs of giving, bringing, declaring, promising, 
enjoining ; of adapting, opposing, and comparing or likening 
one thing to another; and of mizing one thing with ano- 
ther: as . 
 daiga to} Bos pégery = to bring gifts to the gods 
Gol éniratre 8,1 dv doxd ayatoy slvat = 
I enjoin upon you whatever I think excellent. 
moocueudfery Exaotoy Excorw == to adapt each to each, 
Ksove Loos mokeulorg aviitvbele = 
opposing equals to equals as enemies, 
ut Geos ovn eixaoev = he did not liken me to a god. 
x6moov TH yi wiryyvver = to mix dung with the land. 
Obs. Variations. a. Both xelevm coe tovto xornoue and 
nelevo o& tovro zoljoae are found. The former is Homeric; the 
latter, Attic. 
b. Like circumdo and dono in Latin, wegeBaddouar and do- 
egouae have a double construction, as 
meguBaddopoe tecyos tH mode, or megeBeih hope thy mod 
relyet 
circumdo murum urbi, or circumdo urbem ‘muro, 
I put a wall round the city, or I surround the city with a wall. 
{nae or tokoy éxcotm, or dmesiofat Exactroy toko, 


donare arcum cuique , or donare quemque arcu, 
to present a bow to each, _ or to present each with a bow. 


§. 77. Verbs governing Two Accusatives. Verbs of 
asking, teaching, reminding, persuading, concealing, clothing 
and stripping take two accusatives, one of the person, 
and another of the thing; as 

airjnoug véag EBdoujxovta tovs “APnvalovg = 

having asked the Athenians for seventy ships, 

the o& eldake thy otoatnylay, = 

who taught you generalship? , 
avowvyow Updo nal rods tHv mooyovay xivdvvovs == 
I shall remind you also of our ancestors’ dangers, 
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ExecGe tovto trovg Donattag = 

he persuaded the Phocwans of this. 

uh xevws THY Buyatéon tov Bdvatoy tod aVdQOS = 

don’t conceal from your daughter her husbana’s death. 

ty sodire antdvoay cutdy = 

they stripped him of his garment. 
Directly transitive verbs of speaking or doing good or iil 
(§. 73. Obs. a.) are found with two accusatives, one of 
them being that of the cognate substantive or equivalent 
notion , a8 

nig Tig TO yuvasnerov PUAov nana OA’ ayopEevEL = 
gery one says much ill of the female sex. 
And any directly transitive verb may have two accusat- 
ives by means of the ozjua xa®’ Glov xal wégoc, as 

(Il. XI. 250.) xoategov ga & wévOoo dpPaduods exct- 

duwe == a mighty sorrow clouded his eyes. 
The double accusative after verbs of dividing is really a 
case of apposition, as (Xen. Cyr. VII. 5. 13.) 

6 Kigog 16 otedrevpa natévere didexa wion = 

Cyrus divided his army into twelve parts. 

Obs. Variations. a. These are most numerous among verbs 
of asking, under which head come verbs of praying. As containing 
the notions both of entreaty and of need, d¢opae is found with a 
double genitive, as (Herod. I, 59. 23.) 

édéero tov onpow pvlanns tivog = 

he requested of the people some guard. 
With this exception, the thing asked for is put in the accusauve; 
but the person of whom it is asked is often in the genitive with 
maga. In the case of a prayer or vow, the sanctioning powers * 
are always in the genitive, as (Herod. V1. 68. 10.) 

éya wy of wetégyonae trav Peay = 

I beseech you then by the gods: , 
and this genitive is sometimes interpreted by zeo¢, aveé = ‘in 
presence of’, alsu by vzéeg == ‘for the sake of’. Similarly, this last 


* In the case of a declaration, as by a verb of swearing 
or by aloyvvouet, the sanctioning powers are in the accusative 
case, as 

(Xen, An. IL. 3.22.) aleyvvopat Seovg Kigov moodovve: == 
I am ashamed in presence of the gods to betray Cyrus. 


12 
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preposition interprets the enitive of him in whose honour a libation 
is poured out, or a toast drunk, as 
(Aristoph. Ach. 985.) oxsicov ayafou datuovog = 
our out a drink-offering to the good Genius. 
(Theoer XIV. 18.) 80k’ éxczetoPar axgatoy @tivog 7Hel 
xactog== it pleased them to pour out unmixed wine to whomso- 
ever each wished. 

b. Verbs of taking away, which come under the head of 
stripping, ate by no means constant to the rule. Thus aqa:eéa 
takes two accusatives only in the middle voice; whereas in both 
active and middle it is found with the accusative and genitive, and 
also with the accusative and dative. 


§. 78. Verbs governing the Genitive and Dative. 
These are chiefly (a) impersonals implying concern or 
need, (b) verbs of participation personal and impersonal, 
(c) transmissive verbs with a partitive genitive, (d) certain 
legal phrases implying contention, (e) and verbs of prais- 
ing, blaming, and grudging.in poetry, as 
(a) petopéder wor cvolag == I repent of my folly, 

MeOoHXEL WoL TIS OXS = 

I have to do with the government, 

dei wor yonucttov = I have need of money. 

(b) wéreort moe tig Aelag == I have a share of the booty, 
ovvaloouel teve tov xivdvvov = 

I share the danger with some one. 

(c) wetadldoee to Bovdopéven tod bv ti dun wuyi wlov- 
tov == I impart to whoever will of my soul’s wealth. 
(d) dvrimocodmas tis aeyns tee = 

I contend with some one for the supremacy , 

OrnctLomat teve xAjgov = 

I go to law with some one about an inheritance, 

éxtkerul teve pdvov = I accuse some one of murder. 
(e) wate wnvloag povov = 

being angry with his father because of the murder. 

pPovéw tev trv0g = 

I bear some one ill will on some account. 


8.79. Passive Verbs. a. The object of a verb in the 
active voice becomes its subject in the passive; and this 
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holds in Greek of the indirect object as well as of the 
direct, i. e. of the genitive and dative as well as of the 
accusative, as (Pl. Rep. VIII. 551. A.) 

aoxeitar On td cel tomemevov, apedeitas de 1d at- 

uefouevoy == doubtless what is uniformly honoured 

is cultivated; and what is dishonoured, neglected. 

(Thuc. IV. 61.1.) of Evocxoe Edpnavres wiv exc Bov- 

hevoueda = all we, the inhabitants (of Sicily), are 

being plotted against. 
The subjects of doxsitar, auedeiver, értBovlevduefa here 
represent the accusative, the genitive, and the dative 
which these verbs respectively govern in the active voice. 

b. When a verb has two objects in the active voice, 

one or other becomes the subject in the passive voice 
according to the following principles. 1. The direct ob- 
ject is preferred to the indirect i. e. the accusative is 
preferred to the genitive and dative. 2. The personal 
object is preferred to that of the thing. These two prin- 
ciples modify one another; but the normal results of 
their joint operation are that, in the case of verbs 
governing the accusative and genitive in the active voice, 
the accusative becomes the subject in the passive; in 
the case of verbs governing the accusative and dative in 
the active voice, either may, but the dative of the per- 
son does more elegantly, become the subject in the pas- 
sive; and in the case of verbs governing two accusatives 
in the active voice, the personal accusative becomes the 
subject-in the passive, as 

xatnyooeital tevog undlfecy == 

a charge of Medizing is brought against one. 

of tv Abnvatoy eniretoaupevos thy pvlaxny = 

those of the Athenians entrusted with the watch. 

Savino vd Adungov wovornny exawsvOn = 

the man was taught music by Lampros. 
Deviations from the above normal results still illustrate 
the principles on which they depend. Thus of xarnyo- 
eovuevoe is found as well as ta xetnyogovpeva, the per- 

12* 
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sonal object, though in the genitive, being preferred in 
the former to that of the thing; and the direct object 
being preferred in the latter to the indirect. 


c. The subject of a verb in the active voice becomes 
the agent with the passive, and is expressed by the 
genitive alone in poetry, particularly in Epic poetry; 
. but in prose, this genitive is interpreted by prepositions, 
particularly by umd (§. 13. Obs. 3.c¢.). The agent is 
also put in the dative, especially after the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses (§. 15. c.). 


d. Any passive verb may be followed by the dative 
of the instrument, and by the descriptive accusative, as 


(Herod. VI. 38.) wAnyévre thy xepodny mehénsi = 
struck with an axe on the head. 


§. 80. Verbals in -téoc. a: When these are formed from 
directly transitive verbs, i. e. from verbs governing the 
accusative, they may be used personally or imperson- 
ally: when used personally, they agree with their sub- 
ject in gender, number, and case; when used impers- 
onally, they stand in the neuter, and what was their 
subject in the personal construction becomes their direct 
object, as 

7 aoEth aounréa zorly 

aountéoy Zork tyv oETHY 

b. When derived from other than directly transitive 
verbs, verbals in -téog are always used impersonally, 
and govern the cases proper to the verbs from which 
they are severally derived, as 

exipednréoy tov Booxnuactov == 

the cattle must be cared for, 

exiyerontéov to Egy == the work must be undertaken. 


c. When derived from verbs which assume a new 
meaning in the middle voice, and with it a new con- 
struction, verbals in -téog take both meanings, and in 
each meaning the construction corresponding to it, a8 


== virtue must be practised. 
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neoréov éotiv avtév == he must be persuaded, 
neotéov éorly avrg == he must be obeyed: 
because ‘I persuade one’ = mel8o teva, and ‘I obey 
one’ == elPoual teve. 

Obs. Accusative of the Agent. Usually, the agent after verbals 
in -téo¢ is put in the dative (§. 70.); but in Attic it is sometimes 
expressed by the accusative, which is anomalous indeed with respect 
to grammatical form, but in perfect correspondence to the thought, 
the force of the verbal being that of de¢ with the accusative and 
following infinitive, as , ; 

(Plat. Gorg. p. 507, D.) tov Bovlopevoy .. . evdadwovea: elvat 
capgoocvyny Sraxtéoy xnalacuntéorvi.e, dei drmnery xal 
aoxecy == whoever would be happy must seek after and cultivate 
moderation. 


§. 81. Dependent Infinitive. a. In Homer, the in- 
finitive stands as a descriptive accusative after all sorts 
of adjectives, as 

Seley avéworory Guoros = like the winds for running. 


But in prose, this construction is usual only with adject- 

ives denoting worthiness or fitness, and their contraries, 

as 

 Osuorondis ixavedtaros qu eimstv nat yyovar nab woc- 

. at = Themistocles was in the highest degree capable 
of speech, resolution, and action. 


b. After verbs, the infinitive is as common, and, in 
its force, as varied in Greek as in English. In particular 
it often denotes purpose, as 

(Soph. Oed. Col. 12.) wavOdrvery jnouev Eévor mQd¢ 
aotéy == we strangers are come to learn of (you) 
citizens. 


c. In the above examples, the subject of the infinitive 
is also the subject of the clause on which it depends; 
but that need not be, as 

0 te yoovog Boayvds alas dinyjounodor = 

and the time is short for (one) worthily to recount. 
THY TOALY —PuAattEly AUTOS MaQgEdwnamEY —= 

we gave up to them the city (for them) to guard. 
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Hence the Greek infinitive active may often be trans- 
lated by the English infinitive passive, as 
xahdg doav = fair to see, or to be seen. 
Savpacioy elwsiv = wonderful to tell, or to be told. 
maptyery Exvtov moneg téuvery nal xalev dared == 
to give one’s self up to a physician (for him) to hack 
and cauterise, or to give one’s self up to be hacked 
and cauterised by a physician. 
In the English of these examples, the suhject of the in- 
finitive active is not, whereas the subject of the infinitive 
passive is the same as that of the verb or adjective on 
which the infinitive depends. 

Hence also it is often indifferent whether the active 
or the passive infinitive be used in Greek. ‘Thucydides 
(I. 138. 3.) uses &&ug with the infinitive active in the 
very same sense in which he uses it with the infinitive 
passive (II. 40. 1.) 

thy wok aklav elvar Pavpakeodor = 

that the city is worthy to be admired. 
After adjectives however, the infinitive active is more 
common than the infinitive passive.* 


§. 82. Government of Adverbs. a. Adverhs derived 
from adjectives govern the case required by these ad- 
jectives, as 

BovisveoBe adkloc trijg wblews = 
devise counsels worthy of the state. 
duoloyoumevas ty puoe Sv = 

to live agreeably to nature. 

b. The adverbs of adjuration, vy or val, used only 
in affirmative sentences, with or without ue to strengthen 


* The Greek use of the infinitive in dependence on an ad- 
jective was imitated by the Roman poets: witness the niveus 
vidert, and impiger hostium turmas vexare of Horace. 
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them; and ua itself, used without val when the adjur- 
ation is negative, take the accusative, as : 


ua tov Mia, odx egg == No by Jove, I shall not tell. 


c, All others, except Gua, é&ij¢, pets, which uni- 
formly take the dative, govern the genitive: most of 
them denote place, time, or repetition, as 

ov y7$; == ubi terrarum? = where in the world? 
péyors OU, &yorg od,* Fag ov = as far as, until, 
mohicnss tHS Nuéoas == many times a day, 

AcPea tio m0Aswo = unknown to the state. 

d. This also is the construction of the idiomatic 
phrases formed by adverbs with yo (§. 74. Obs.), 7x0, 
and xéipet, as 

ovx olda madelag Srag éyet nal Sexnacoodyng = 1 don’t 
know how he is in respect of culture and uprightness. 
wo moddy slyov = as fast as they could run. 

€U Huey yonuctoyv == to be well off for money. 

4 Kégxvga tijg Irahlag nal Zrxellag xaddg nagendov 
xeitar == in regard to Italy and Sicily, Corcyra lies 
well for a coasting voyage. 

Obs. Variations. a) The following are sometimes found with 
the dative, ayzt, éyyvg, cyedov, Opov, adig, as 

dyyus tyg modems or byyvs ty wOAee = near the city.* 

b) Xaoey and xvx1o (§. 51.) hesitate between the substantival 

and the prepositional constructions, as 


uny yaouy or guov yaory = for my sake 
xvudo dévdgov or xuxio dévdgoy = around a tree. 


* In English we say ‘far from’ but ‘near to’, because, in 
regarding distance as remote, our language contemplates a 
traveller going from a place, whereas, in regarding distance as 
near, it contemplates a traveller going towards a place. In 
Greek, the construction proper to the relation from may be pre- 
served in both cases, as it always is in French, where ‘near to’ 
= ‘prés de’, and ‘far from’ = ‘loin de’. The Italians use every 

della 
idiom possible with presso, ‘presso ; alla ¢ torre’ all meaning 
la 


simply ‘near the tower’. 
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In these instances, and in déuag (poet.), vowoy (Plat.), déxny, as 
in the Latin instar, which represents the meaning of the three words 
last mentioned, the noun is seen passing into the preposition, just 
as the English participle in concerning, regarding, touching, is seen 
passing into the same part of speech. 
c) With &yexa, the genitive is sometimes not causal, but that 
of concern, as 
fvena tov Ecégnv Korgoy = 
so far as the other heavenly bodies are concerned. 
da) IIAny as an improper preposition (§.51.) takes the genitive; 
as a conjunction , it couples lil e cases, as 
ove foriy GAlog xin» éyo = it is no other than myself. 


§. 83. Government of Prepositions. a. Prepositions, 
and even the same preposition in different meanings, — 
govern different cases because of a correspondence 
between the relations expressed by the prepositions and 
by the case endings respectively. In their original local 
force (§. 51.), prepositions take the genitive, dative, or 
accusative, according as they denote the relation of whence, 
where, or whither (§. 11. a.). But when the relations of 
place are transferred to time and causality (§. 11. b.), 
the syntax of prepositions expressing these relations 
becomes difficult, yet not more difficult in Greek than 
in English.* 


* Take for instance by and with, both of which start from 
the same local idea viz. proximity, under the aspect of mere 
juxtaposition in the former, under that of consociation in the 
latter; it is very instructive to notice where they coincide, and 
where they differ in their derived applications, as follows: 


By = near as I have a cask of wine by me. 
= along », 1 shall walk by the riverside. 
= on », battles by sea and land, 
== before », by this time the sun had risen. 
== during »» by the space of forty years, 


== according to ,, by his own account he acted nobly. 
Farther, by denotes 


the agent, », the Iliad was written by Homer. 
the instrument, », the cities were destroyed by. fire. 
the manner, », he entered by force. 

distribution, », day by day, to sell by the pound, 


adjuration, », No! by Heaven! 
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b. In a series of substantives, the preposition may 
be either repeated before every one, or prefixed only 
to the first: in poetry, however, it is sometimes omitted 
before the first, and placed before the second, as 

(Eur. Hec. 146.) odd’ 18: vaods, Pe xedo Bowovs = 
but go to the temples, go to the altars. 

c. In Attic, especially in prose, the preposition be- 
fore the antecedent is seldom repeated before the relat- 
Ive, as 

(Xen, Symp. IV. 1.) éy 1B yodvm ob dudy dnovo = 
« in the time during which I hear you. 

d. The eighteen Greek prepositions classified ac- 

cording to the cases they govern are 
Governing the Gen. and, é or &&, avril, m@0. 


99 99 Dat. ev, Our. 

99 99 Ace. ele. _ 

99 » Dat. and Acc. eve, 

” 9» Gen. and Acc. dui, sata, vnéo. 

” 95 Gen., Dat. and Acc. dugé, weol, excl, wert, 


MOK, MOOG, VITO. 


Obs. 1, “Azo and éx or 2£.* These are thus distinguished , 
ao = from the surface or edge of a thing, 
& = from the interior, i. e. out of. 


With denotes 


along with, » 1 walked with him a mile. 

among, », with the ancients, suicide was not a 
crime. 

immediately after, ,, with this, he pointed to the stars. 

on the side of, yy Fear not, I am with thee. 


in opposition to, ,, the Allies fought with the Russians. 

the instrument, » to write with pen and ink, 

the manner, » he acts with precipitation. 
By resorting to nice distinctions, a still greater variety of mean- 
ings might be educed; but the above are unquestionable. Let 
them be compared with those of zaga and wera, which, in re- 
spect to the local starting-point, are the Greek correspondents 
of ‘by’ and ‘with’ respectively. 

* Latin ab and ex. The form ads is represented by the 

Homeric aw = ‘back’. 
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Hence, in respect of time, éx denotes more immediate sequence, as 
azo Oetxvov = after supper, 
éx detxvov == immediately after supper. 
The from of connexion as well as that of separation (§. 12.) can be 
expressed by both, as 
of ao Ilicravog = Plato's disciples, 
of ao tev xatracrempatey toig axovettots EyQavto = 
those who were on the decks used javelins. 
of éx roy yyowy xaxoveyot == the island robbers, 
of é tig ayogas axéquyoy == 
those who were in the forum fled, 
In the last example, many would call the use of é« proleptic, i.e. 
due to the force of the following verb mentally anticipated. 
Both azo and & express position away from, but the latter in 
early writers chiefly, as 
ano @aiacong ofxeiy = to live far from the sea, 
éx Belov == out of shot. 
In the following example, motion from is with perfect accuracy ex- 
pressed by the Greek, though not by the corresponding English 
phrase, 
ag innov poyecPot = to fight on horseback. 
In the case of both azo and é£, the local whence relation 
passes by like gradations into the causal, as 
QO tO” ndbovs em because of the affliction, 
éxgayin te an avray ovdty Egyor agtoloyor = 
and by them nothing of moment was accomplished. 
éx marégayv miiorntog == because of our father's friendship, 
ra évreradwéva éx tov Mayou = 
what was commanded by the Magus. 
a. "E& is used to denote change and dependence, as 
aAAny && AAAngs rodews cwerBowevog = 
changing from one city to another, 
pégery rs tay Loornowy = to carry at the girdle, 
aig &% Bovine Hotnto 6 vavetxog Oroatos = 
the whole naval armament depended on* the Phoenicians, 


, Obs. 2. ‘Aved and xeo (Latin, ante, pro, prae). Both avei and 
zeo mean before locally; but avr¢ is properly used of things that 
match or correspond in some way, as the poles of a globe, or two 


* We say ‘independent o/’, but ‘dependent on’ an irregu- 
larity which cannot be admitted into French, solongas the simple 
verb pendre == ‘to hang’ exists to preserve the etymological 
meaning of dépendre. The irregularity in English is an example 
of the law by which the loss of etymology, giving scope for the 
operation of new analogies, leads to changes of construction. 


a a eee ee 
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combatants, whereas xg0 means simply before, as when we say 
that a cart is before the door. As objects, to be compared, must be 
brought into each other's presence, both are used in the compara- 
tive sense of ‘in preference to’. 


a.’Avti, Because avd is properly used of things that match, 

it is to be preferred in expressing’ th the comparative meanings ‘in- 
stead of”, ‘in exchange or return'for’. Hence the phrases av@’ ov, 
av” coy =m ‘in retarn for which’ = =! wherefore’ = ‘because’. 

. yaguy cor olda av®’ av nidec = 

I thank you that you are come. 
In entreaties, avrf == ‘because of’, as 

ave xaldov tovde fuerevoudy oe = 

for the sake of these children we beseech you, 
‘4yct is not used of time. 

Db. Igo is used of time as well as of place; and because it may 
be used of things that don’t match, it can express ‘in defence of’, 
whereas aed rather implies opposition, as clearly appears in many 
of its compounds (§. 85. Obs. 8.): 

olgoPat 2790 no Leos == pro patria mori. 
TI9o also denotes the internal cause, as 
700 yaQas = prae gaudio = bor Yreude = for joy. 
i Homer and the tragedians, 20 is used to denote change, like 
» as 
yy 200 ¥7n¢ élavvouce == I hurry forward from land to land. 


Obs. 3. ‘En, évé poetic, ety and ely Epic (Latin in with the 
ablative), and oy, Evy in old Attic, Doric, and Ionic (Latin cum), 
as denoting, the former position in, the latter joint position, i. e. 
together with, naturally take the dative, the case of the place where. 
Both are used of the manner, and of the instrument, as 

dy razet == in haste, ove tTayEL == with haste, 
ogaoGat ey opfaduois = to see with the eyes, 
ovy dt vepésoot nadvuper yaiay = 

and with clouds he covered the earth. 


a. Ev, when referring to place, is variously translated in, at, 
On, among, as the phrase may require, The use of éy in expressions 
oftime, as 2 a = ‘whilst’, is post-Homeric. Its use with moral 
States is frequent, as 
7807 wot getty = it is pleasing to me. 


b. Svy is used neither of time nor of moral states. The local 
meaning together with passes naturally into various others accord- 
ing to the reference, as 

our Peo = ‘with God’s help, 

ovy tive woxecPar = to fight on some one’s side, 
OvY tH dint any wngor rector = 

to give one’s vote according to justice. 
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Obs. 4. Elg, é in Ionic and old Attic, and in the poets for 
the sake of the metre, (Latin in with the accusative) == ‘to, into’, 
appropriately takes the accusative, the case of the place whither. 
This preposition is said to occur with the dative in inscriptions. 
Certain it is that with the accusative it is sometimes used for é 
with the dative, as (Herod. VII. 239.) 

ég to yonorneroy to &¢ Asipovs Onene pay = 

they sent to the oracle which is at Delphi. 
This use of eg for gv, which is frequent in the N.T., and ultimately 
prevailed to the expulsion of éy altogether from the spoken lan- 
guage, points to one primitive, whence the Greeks obtained their 
two forms éy and efg, and the Romans their single form in with its 
twofold construction. 

With the name of a person, eg has sometimes the force of the 
French chez with a verb of motion, ‘to the house of’; but in this 
meaning, the genitive is more common, the accusative case being 
understood (§. 68.). When motion to has a hostile intent, efo = 
‘against’. One of the commonest uses of et is to denote the limit, 
whether of place, or time, or number, or ability, This preposition 
however sometimes expresses a point of time, and duration; and 
with numbers distribution, as 

els tny toceny woeay = at the third hour, 
els éviavtoy = for a year, eg éxactov = by hundreds. 


Of metaphysical relations, it denotes gencrany tn respect of; and 
more particularly the aim, and in the N. T. the result, as 


pooviwog elg wovta = prudent in every respect, 

elg négdog te Seay = to do anything for gain, 

(Rom. 1, 20.) efg to-elvae adrovg avanoloyntoug = 
so that they are without excuse. 


Obs, 5. "Ava. In the 2 Epic and lyric poets, and in the choral 
songs of the tragedians, ave. == on is found with the dative, as 
LOVOED AVE OUnNTOM = on a golden staff. 
Elsewhere, ceva governs the accusative, and in this regimen is op- 
posed to xara * with the same case, the former meaning ‘up 
through’, the latter ‘down through’, as 
Ovo. toy OTH LOY == up the river, 
KOTO TOY MOTH LOY == down the river, 
Where however there is no actual motion up or down, these two 
meanings coincide in along, throughout, according to, as 


* Hence the adverbs vw, xato, in relation to countries, 
denote, the former the interior, and the latter the coast. The 
force of ave and xara is well brought . out in the Romaic word 
avaxarove = ‘I turn upside down’: &vw xeta has the same 
meaning adverbiailly in classic Greek. 
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ave or xate orgatoy = throughout the army, 
ave or xara tov zodewov = throughout the war, 
ave or xata xeatog = strongly. 


‘Ave with numbers has a distributive force (§. 21. Obs. 1. a.), as 
fornoay ava éxaroy = they stood in bodies of a hundred each. 


Obs. 6. dea, cognate with dvo = ‘two’, and with the Latin 
dis, means ‘through the midst of’, and governs the genitive and 
accusative, because motion through may be regarded with equal 
propriety as having a whence and a whither. 


a, dia with the genitive. The-nature of the verb usually in- 
dicates whether dua denotes the space, local or temporal, passed 
through, or the term arrived at on the transition being completed, 
a8 

dia nodlov (repvo0) niee =x ‘after a long time he came’, 
dta xoddov éuazorto = ‘they fought during a long time’. 
The temporal after gave rise to the distributive force of dea, as 


Sea xévee éray, or dia xéwntov frovg = 
after five years, or the fifth year, i. e. 
every five years, or every fifth year. 


Most other uses of dca with the genitive may be explained by 
through in the sense of ‘by means of’, as 

du’ opPaluay ogay = to see with the eyes, 

du ov nal tovg alavag éxoinoey = 

by whom also he made the worlds, 

dia Puoléoy reqpunéva = to be sprung from kings, 

du’ Eléqaytog xexotnuévoy == made of ivory, 

dia rayous = in haste = quickly, 

du? ovdevog roretofat = to count for nothing. 
The primitive local force of dew must be reverted to in the explana- 
tion of those phrases with elyae and ylyvecPat, sometimes also 
with Zévac, EyeoPar, wogeveo#at, which abound in Herodotus 
and in Attic, denoting mental states. The mind is conceived of as 
passing through the state in question, as 


deta pofov elvat = to be in fear, 

de’ ooyns ylyvecPal tive = to get into a rage with some one, 
dia piddag Levon tev’ = to be on friendly terms with some one, 
dia porns FoxsoPal tive = to fight with some one. 


b. da with the accusative is found only in poetry in the sense 
of through, local, temporal, and instrumental. Its usual meaning 
with the accusative is causal, ‘on account of’, as 

el un duc covrow Epvyor ay = but for him, I should have fled. 
dia tf; == why? 610 = de’ o = wherefore, 
dtote = dice tovro ore = because that. 
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Obs. 7. Kata (Obs. 5.). a. With the genitive, xara means 
not only down from, but also dows io or on, even down against in- 
plying hostility, as 

Bn Ot nar’ Olvuroro xagnvay = 

and he went down from the heights of Olympus. 

HOT oxorOU togevery == to shoot ata mark, 

ot HOT Anpootévoug fxatvoe = the praises of Demosthenes, 

Aoyow nara tivog noreioPat = 

to make a speech against some one. 
In Attic, xara is used with the genitive of the person or thing 
vowed or sworn dy, sometimes also of the person or thing devoted, 
because, in the act of vowing or swearing, the hand is laid down on 
the person or thing in question. 

b. With the accusative, xata means down along with various 
modifications, as throughout, according to, with respect to, and even 
with a view to, which last meaning is especially frequent in Homer. 

nace yy ce nob @aloocay == over land and sea, 

ov ROTO Mitgadatny == not after the fashion of Mitradates, 

HOT Liveonny : == in a line with Sinope, 

niacectar xara Anidc: = to rove in search of booty. 
Adverbial expressions generally, distributive ones. iy particular, are 
largely formed with xata = ‘with respect to’, as 


nor | aeras =eatfirst, xo vmEQ olny = = exceedingly, 
KOT ovetuziny = by chance, xoFo, no Ott ==inasmuchas, 
%OTO: Nve = monthly, xo 7 NwE gay = daily, 

nat avdoa = singly, » xad fy = one by one. 


Obs. 8. “Prée (super) has the same elements of sound and the 
same radical meaning as the English over. 

a. With the genitive, ung i is used of both positon and motion 
over; hence metaphorically, in behalf of, on account of, and with 
the intinitive for the purpose of’, as 

6 Hitog oxte Hua nal toy OrEyar MOQEVOMEVOS = 
nd sun travelling over us and our roofs, 

bala nd unto tng maretdog = to fight for one’s country, 

név®oug axotoy iv = to die of grief, 
ind Q tO” wy natsiv naxnds vx0 Dilianov = 
in order not to be ill-treated by Philip. 


‘Txég with the genitive also denotes position beyond, as 
év Konty evoety tniov vxte xovtov = 
in wide Crete far away beyond the sea. 


b. With the accusative, UmMEQ means sometimes, as with the 
genitive, position. beyond; but its most common use is to denote the 
limit, whether of place, of time, of number, or of ability, as 
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pate ‘Edijoxovtoy oixaiy == to dwell beyond the Hellespont, 
revainoy tes ézn yeyores == beyond thirty years of age, 

nh Gee vx @ tous adlovg == in size beyond the others, 

vate Nuag tovg adlovg == au-dessus de nous autres, i, e. 

beyond our comprehension. 
‘TréQ with the accusative also means over and away, as 
vate anoy qlv®’ cuwoxy = 
the point went over his shoulder and away, 


Obs. 9. "Augé and xeg?¢. These differ less in signification 
than in the extent to which they are used, Properly cul, con- 
nected with aUpe, means ‘on both sides’, and weg ‘all round’; 
but this distinction is not maintained. "Auge is mostly confined to 
the Ionic dialect and to poetry; it does not occur in the N. T., and 
is the only ancient preposition which has not survived in the mo- 
dern dialect. 

a. With the genitive, both are used of the local about; but in 
this sense wegé is poetic and rare, apg post-Homeric. Both are 
used, and largely, of the metaphysical about, i.e. concerning, a8 

payeoPar aug, regi xareddog == to fight for one’s country. 
Peeulrar uses of xegé with the genitive are to denote the menial 
cause, superiority, and value, the first two of these being almost 
confined to Homer, as 

meg Egedog pezecar == to fight for very enmity, 
xegh navtoy fupevae adliov == to surpass all others, 
xegh xodiov xoreioPat, nystoPat = to esteem highly. 

b. Appl with the dative is unknown in Attic prose; but else- 
where, it denotes a variety of local relations all implying nearness, 
a3 

ornoce totzoda au) zvel = to put the kettle on the fire, 
aug nladorg UfeoPor == to sit among branches, 
augl N eueg == at the Nemean games. 
In Pindar, ciuepl with the dative is used also of time and of the in- 
strument , & 
uD to) aldo == in one day, 
Péelyet posvas aug te Aatolda copia = 
soothes the mind by the art of Apollo. 
eet with the dative has the strictly local force of around, as 

Pooauk xegl cots orégvorg == a breastplate round the chest, 
Both are used with the dative for the metaphysical about, i. e. con- 
cerning, and of the mental cause, as 

aug) d} to Bavaro avejs Bibbs . . Agyetae Loyog = 
and about her death two reports are told, 

Paggery, weet tive == to be of good cheer about something , 
aul popw = for fear, meol yaquare = for joy. 
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c. With the accusative, both mean about in the three senses of 
near to in place, near to in amount, and concerning, as 


of &ugl or sg) TTictaova = Plato and his disciples, 
cue) or zegl tovg wvedovg == about ten thousand, 
Tax aul tov rolEenoy == the things which concern the war, 
af wegl to coun 7,00var == the pleasures of the body. 
In Pindar, eu? with the accusative also means during, as 
lotnoy aug) Bloroy = for the rest of life. 


Obs. 10. "Ezd. *The radical and prevailing force of this pre- 
position is on, upon; but its uses are much more varied than those 
of its English equivalents. 

a. With the genitive, éx¢d denotes the place where, and the 
time when, the latter with the names of persons more especially, as 

by’ fxnav oxsieFor = to ride on horseback, 


éx slonvns == in time of peace, 

éxl dagetov == in time of Darius. | 
The original local meaning is traceable in the following examples: 

slay éx’ oenov == they said on oath, 


éxl molloy Eorcy (dsivy = in many things one may see, 
of éxl ray xoayparwy = those at the head of affairs, 
Aéyeuv ext tivog == to speak on some subject, 
nadetoPat xl margog = to be called after one’s father, 
Aéyety él Senxnot@y = to speak before the judges. © 


The relation whither (on to) is also expressed by éx¢ with the geni- 
tive, as 

éxl Sagdeay mevyery = to flee to Sardes. 
Noticeable also is the military phrase 

éxl rorav rerayPat = to be ranked three men deep. 


b. With the dative, as with the genitive, éa¢ denotes chiefly the 
local oz, often equivalent to near, as 
én) cy Palaocoy olxety = to dwell near the sea. 
This nearness is then narrowed into position behind, which is in 
relation to time after: thence arise addition and succession, as 
of éxl maot tetaywévor = the rear of an army, 


éx’ gEsoyacuéevors == after all was over, 
éxl tovtots == besides, 

ovog éxl porn == murder on murder, 
been éxl dexaty = on the 16¢, 


The original local meaning is traceable in the following examples, 
in most of which the force of é¢ is causal or instrumental: 


of éxl tots xeayuacty == those at the head of affairs, 
nexdnoPar ext tive == to be called after some one, 
éx’ agyvolo Aéyery == to speak for money, 

éx) trovtote: == on these terms, 


. - 
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én’ ovdeve == ON no account, 

ov él none == not with a bad intention, 
yelav éxi tive == to laugh at something, 
éxt melon == by way of experiment, 
xl noxvr@ == with wailing. 


After verbs of motion, éwd with the dative means against, and with 
names of persons in the power of, as 

ént tive Lévoe Bélog == to dart a shaft at some one, 

ént tive lvoe == to be in some one’s power. 


c. Almost all the meanings of éxé with the accusative are im- 
mediately derivable from the strictly local one on fo: such as, 
against; over, of which the temporal equivalent is during; up to, 
marking the limit of time and number; and for, marking that which 
one goes to fetch, as 

srourevecdat ‘nl Avdovg = to march against the Lydians, 
avoBatvery ép inxov = == to mount on horseback, 

mhety exch OvTOY to sail over the deep, 

éni modlos NwEeQaS during many days, 

n nO until morning, 

éxl tornnociee up to three hundred, 

éxl Bou itw let him go for an ox. 


With the accusative, éx¢ forms the same sort of military phrase as 
with the genitive, and marks also authority over, a meaning more 
commonly expressed by it with the genitive or dative, as 


exh modiovs TETHYWEVOL == ranged many men deep, 
éxt tous welovg xaProravar tive = 
to set some one over the infantry. 


Obs. 11. M eta (German mit = with) seems to be connected 
with woos, and means primarily with all cases in the midst, as 


were TaY vExo@Y = among the dead, 
pet avdoaar = among men, 
were: yeioug Eyecy = to have among one’s hands, on hand. 


a. With the genitive, wera: denotes with, less intimately how- 
ever than ovy with the dative, and variously modified, as 
weve Tov vouLov Staniyduvevery == to encounter danger with, 
i.e. while acting in conformity with the law, 
Weta tLVvOg wozecdar == to fight on some one’s side, 
wet aeetng mowMrTEvEery = to excel in virtue. 
b. With the dative, wera occurs only in poetry, chiefly Epic, 
and aways | in its primary sense. 

. With the accusative, were. means into the midst, hence after 
in various Senses, as in pursuit or quest, in time, in merit, in rank; 
and also in the sense of according to, as in the Scriptural phrase 
“after God’s own heart’’, 


13 
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atocoy wet ce aves == rushing in among geese, 

Bnvae wera “Groge = to go after Nestor, i.e. to join him, 
whety Weta, yadnoy == to go after copper, i, e. to seek it, 
wera Lolove olyousvoy == after Solon’s departure, 
xcddvorog ave... wet apvpove IInislova = 

the best man after the blameless son of Peleus, 

wera cov nad guov xng == after your heart's ‘desire and mine. 


Obs. 12. Ilaea has for its general primary meaning beside; 
and the modifications of this meaning, according as wera is found 
with the genitive, the dative, or the accusative have been stated and 
exemplified in §, 11. a. 


a. With the genitive, aga sometimes denotes the agent after 
passive verbs, as 


tak MAQA THs tUYNS OwenPévra == the gifts of fortune. 


Only in a few poetic passages, is raga found with the genitive in 
the sense of at beside, which belongs to the dative. 


b. The proper local meaning of xagc with the dative, at beside, 
becomes the equivalent of the French chez = at the house of, and 
of the Latin apud with names of authors, as 


mardevectat moon tive == to be educated in some one’s house» 
naga [Taree == in the writings of Plato. 


c. The pregnant use of preposition (§. 84.) is illustrated by 
aac with the accusative after verbs of rest, as 

AOLMNORYTO RAQd NEVUYNOLEA = 

they (went and) slept beside the stern-cables. 
The meanings of xagca with the accusative are twofold, according 
as they start from ‘to beside and resting there’, or ‘to beside and 
away again’, From the former, come the meanings along, by means 
of, throughout, during (post-Homeric), and the force of raga when 
denoting distribution and succession, as 


mAQd TOY MOTH WOY == along the river, 

70LQ0. ty Equtov auétderay = by his own carelessness, 
TKO TOY modo” == throughout, during the war, 
TELQO MEVTE vas == for every five ships, 

axinyny maga Anyny == blow upon blow. 


From the latter, come the meanings beyond, contrary to, except, as 


ag édaxtda = beyond, contrary to expectation, 

TUE tértagas WIpovs wEreaze tig ROLEWg = 
except four votes, he had the favour of the citizens. 
The adverbial phrases mao wexgox, wage wodv, and the like, have 
two quite different meanings according as they are derived (a) from ‘to 
beside and resting there’, or (8) from ‘to beside and away again’, as 
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“ {reos OULnon xEyWOTNE a= has come to small issues, 
xag ovdty tlt eoPar == to count for nothing, 
8 aea 3 dliyor axigvyss == you only just escaped , 
aga uxeor nAGev axofavery == he came within a little of 
ying. 


Obs. 18. ITe@og (xeord, xotd in Homeric and Doric) ie related 
to ~e0, and has the same radical meaning before or in front of, 
modified into motion from before with the genitive, rest before with 
the dative, and motion to before with the accusative. 

a. Motion from before arrested gives to xg0¢ with the genitive 
the following meanings: in presence of, especially common in ad- 
juration; in the direction of, i. e. towards, against, and in favour of, 
for position in front may be used for either offence or defence, as 


xgos Heavy | == by (in presence of) the gods, 
ynoot xe0g Hirdog == islands in the direction of Elis, 
pvicnal xeog ABtoxwy == garrisons against the Aethiopians, 
ELYaL TQOS TLYOS == to be on some one’s side, 


Motion from before not arrested represents the whence relation, 
which is applied to lineal descent, to what may be called moral de- 
scent, i. e. the congruity of actions with the character from which 
they proceed, to mechanical transmission from one to another, and 
hence to the means or agency by which anything is done, as 

QOS LNTEOS == by the mother’s side, 

xoog dcxng éoriy == it is right, 

tiny xeos Znvog fzovreg == having honour from Jove, 

moog alAyAory Pavety = to be killed by one another. 


6. Tleog with the dative, besides its proper local meaning, rest 
before, variously developed into in presence of, near to, at, has 
also that of in addition to, as 

MOOS TOVTOLS == moreover. 

c. The primary meaning of xgog with the accusative, to before, 
easily yields against, towards seldom used of time, with a view to, 
with reference to, in consequence of, in comparison of, as 


paysoBot MQ0g tL¥E == to fight against some one, 

anoBlgrery Weog tL a= to look away towards something, 

moog curnolay = == for safety, 

tELELOG 1EQOS AQETHY == perfect in virtue, 

TOG TOVTO TO xNQVY"a = in consequence of this proclama- 
tion, 


moog TAVTAgG TOVg @AAOVG == compared with all the others. 


Obs. 14. “Lxo (sub) == ‘under’. a. With the genitive, pro- 
perly from under, but also simply under — in which sense how- 
ever the dative is more usual, except with verbs of hitting — under 
the influence of, and hence by with the agent, as 


13* 
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venoov ux Alavrog Zovery = to drag the corpse from under 


Ajax, 
TOY Boca’ vno yvo porto = struck him under the jawbone, 
vO déovg == under the influence of fear, 
un aviov pooeverv == to dance to the flute, 


TENALO EYULEVOS UNO tLvOg == educated by some one. 

b. ‘L'xo0 with the dative means under locally, logically, and in 

respect of power, as 

VEO TGC == under the feet, 

TH VEO TH wovorxy == what comes under music, 

moLsiy te U%O tivt = to subdue something under somebody. 
In Homer especially, v0 with the dative is often _used of the agent, 
and, like xo with the genitive in phrases like vx’ avlov yooev- 
éey, it can denote the attendant circumstance. 

c. ‘Td with the accusative denotes to beneath; simply under, 
like vo with the dative, locally, logically, and in respect of power; 
and in definitions of time about, sometimes also during, as 

on "Thiov natov = 

.they came to Troy (Troy being conceived of as lofty). 

T® UNO yv Aeyouev@ sivar tea = 

to the god said to be under the earth, 

TOLELY TL vO tive = to subdue something under some one, 
uno voxta = sub noctem = towards night-fall, 

xave vx0 unviduoy = all through the wrath. 


§. 84. Pregnant Construction of Prepositions. This 
occurs when prepositions are construed in connexion 
with a verb of motion as they logically ought to be in 
connexion with a verb of rest, or vice versd; and this 
construction is called pregnant, because in the one case 
a verb of motion, and in the other a verb of rest is im- 
plied to account for the construction. The pregnant 
construction is said to be most common with év and ée, 
but the more frequent interchange of these two preposi- 
tions may be due to their common origin (§. 83. Obs. 4.). 

ad tis guts nepadts tiv xeqpadny avedyow = 

from my own head (taking it) I shall bind it on his. 
&x morauod yoou viteto = 

(with water taken) from the river he washed his body. 
*éy yeool tivo reOévat tr = to put something (into), 
(and let it remain) in some one’s hands, 


* Exactly so, we say in English, not only ‘to put into a. 
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épavn dig... ele d00v = 

a lion (stepped) into the road and appeared (there). 

ex” nrelooto Epvocav = 

drew the ships (to, and left them) on the land, 

nérovrat é’ &vPeorv = fly (to, and settle) on flowers, 

¢ ? ad e e e e 

Oo mao’ avtov == (go) to him, and sit (beside him). 

lévat maga Trooapégve: = 

to go (to, and stay) with Tissaphernes, 

Eoravar medg xlove = 

to (go) to, and stand (beside) a pillar, 

wotk O& oxixteov Bade yaly = and he threw his sceptre 

(to, and left it) in the ground. 

pevyety UXO tLv0g = to flee (driven) by some one. 

Obs. Analogous Use of the Local Adverbs. The same prin- 

ciple accounts for the confusion which pervades all language, more 
or less, in the use of local adverbs, as where for whither. Thus 

(Soph. Trach, 40.) xeivog db owov BéBnuey ovdels ofds = 

and where he is gone, no one knows, i. e. 

whither he is gone, and where he now is, no one knows, 


the verb implying motion éo, and the adverb rest in a place. 
(Aristoph. Av. 8.) oxot yijg fouév = 
where we are, i, e. whither we have come and where we are 
the adverb implying motion éo, ahd the verb rest in a place. The 
pregnant use of local adverbs formed into a substantival phrase by 
the article (§. 6. c.) is also common, as . 
(Aristoph. Plat. 227.) covzo 0% to xgeadtoy trav FvdoPEr tig 
eloeveyxato Aafoy == but let some one of those (who are 
within come) from within, and take and carry in this bit of meat. 


§. 85. Prepositions in Composition. a. In respect of 
syntax, verbs are the compounds chiefly to be consid- 
ered; and it is worth noting that only prepositions proper 


(§. 51.) can be compounded with verbs of a primitive 


form. Whenever any other part of speech, even an im- 
proper preposition (§. 51.), is to be compounded with a 
verb, that verb assumes a derivative form, as if the com- 
pound had first existed as a noun or adjective. Thus 


— 


person’s hands’, but also ‘to put in his hands’ ; and in Latin, 
ponere in manibus. 
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(ouod Aéyoo) Ouoloyéo from dpoloyla, 
(ev teyycve) evruyéo from evrvyzns, 


(vduog tlOqus) vounoPerém from vopodérys, 

(uérprog xaezo) wereronaPéw from meteronadye. 
Tried by this classic usage, the word telegram is a bar- 
barous formation; for 


(SBov yedpw) foyoapém fromfmyeapos, fwyedqyuec, 
(rifle yoo) rnleyapém from tyléygapos, tHleyodpya. 

b. The syntax of compound as of simple verbs de- 
pends on their meaning (see xec0gdv §. 74. Obs.). The 
distinction between a preposition as such, and a prepo- 
sition in its original adverbial use (§. 51.) is of great 
importance in considering the syntax of compound verbs. 
Used adverbially, the preposition affects the syntax of 
the compound verb only when it not merely intensifies or 
slightly modifies, but changes the meaning of the simple 
one; used in its proper force as a preposition, it always 
takes the same case as it does out of composition. 

Obs. 1. “Azo (adv.) == off, implies separation, and hence com- 
pletion, as azodfdaur = ‘I give back’; axsgyafopoe = ‘I work 
off, i. e. complete’. 

‘Ano (prep.) = from, as 

zocoy anézxo 20Aewg; = how far am I from town? 

Obs. 2. “E& (adv.) = out, often implies completeness by the 

same analogy which accounts for the general meaning of aémost, 


the superlative of ast, as cEowA(ZecPar = ‘to furnish out’, i.e. 
‘to thoroughly arm’; éxpovtavsey = ‘to learn thoroughly’.* 


"EE (prep.) = out of; but the following genitive is usually 
governed by éx repeated out of composition, as 


éxBnvos éx vews = to step out of a ship. 


* It is a fine instance of that caprice in language which 
now accepts and now rejects an analogy, that the verbs éx- 
pavOave and axouavPave have at length exchanged signi- 
fications. In Ancient Greek 

éxuavtava == I learn off, 
anouavtave = I unlearn i. e. forget; 
_ in Modern Greek, exactly the reverse. — 


a 
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Obs. 3. ‘Avrd (adv.) implies opposition and interchange, as 
t7 alndela avtiléyery = to speak against the truth, 
aveadixsivy aliniovg == to retaliate on one another. 

‘Aycé (prep.) = instead of, as 
avetiPévar tny éunerolay ths wedérng == 
to put experience in the place of study. 


Nouns and adjectives are formed with avré denoting substitution 
and correspondence, as 

3 ‘ 9 e 

arerBacrlevs == viceroy, avré@eog = godlike, 

avytivvxo0g == answering to the die. 


Obs. 4. ITgo (adv.) = forwards or forth, with the idea some- 
times of publicity, and beforehand, as 


xooBatvery == to advance, zxgoeirety = to foretell, 
xooyenqery am to proclaim in writing. 
Tigo (prep.) =m in defence of, and over in the sense of superiority, 
as 


meoxvdvvevery tov mzAnPovg == to brave danger for the 
_ peaple, 

meoetateiy tno MOLES == to be ruler over the city. 
Nouts are formed with zgo denoting priority in place or rank, and 
publicity, as xeddopog == ‘entrance-hall’, x90edQ0¢ == ‘president’, 
xooEevog == public guest. Also adjectives, go denoting forth, 
priority, and intensity, as 

mo G8ov éyévovto == they were forth or forward on the way, 

xeogéefog == up by the roots, meomgos == untimely, 

nooray juce = allday long, gpeovdog = departed. 

Obs. 5. "Ew. The kinship between éy and efg (§. 83. Obs. 4.) 
appears in the regimen of the verbs compounded with éy, which 
is sometimes the dative, and sometimes the accusative with or with- 
out elo. Euntacecy is found in all the three ways. The proper local 
force of é» can generally be traced in the compound. 

Adjectives formed with é» generally denote the possession of 
some characteristic, as 

évaxayvPog == with thorns in it, i. e. thorny, 

fyvonog = with law in it, i. o. legal. 
Sometimes however é» has the force of our adjectival termination 
— ish, as &votwog == ‘flattish-nosed’. 

Obs.6. uy (adv.) = together, and hence thoroughly, as 

Gvyxgotioa: tm yeige == to clap the hands, 

ovyxounre déuag onlorg # I cover over my body with armour. 
Zvy (prep.) == together with takes in composition the dative of the 
cooperator, as : 

Ovyyatgey tiv tay yeyeynusvoy = 

to congratulate some one on what has taken place, 
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vy compounded with'cardinal numerals gives them a distributive 
meaning, as ovydvo =m ‘two and two’. 


Obs. 7. Eédg. The compounds take the accussative. often with 
eg repeated before the noun; but elcégzeoar and ecorévae are 
also found with the personal dative, in the sense of occurring to 
one’s mind, or of encountering things external. 

Obs. 8. “Ava is always an adverb in composition, meaning 
up, from which its intensifying force is easily derived. One form of 
intensification is repetiton, again; and kindred with that is return, 
back, as | 

> ~ e 3 ~ 

avannday = to jump up, aevafoar == to cry aloud, 
avaqagecy = to return,  avanetavyvur = I spread forth, 
avadidacxery ta Ogauata = to represent the dramas again. 


Obs. 9. dita is always an adverb in composition, with the 
radical meaning through, hence thoroughly; moreover through in 
one direction implies division, through in several directions, dis- 
persion, as 

OvégyscPar = to traverse, Jreqyated Par = to carry through, 
Otargsiv =todivide, dtadidovar = to distribute. 


The conception of duality suggested by Ove appears strongly iu some 
compounds, as dzada = ‘I sing with another’, i. e. ‘contend with 
him in singing’. The compounds of dua take the accusative except 
such as signify simply difference, which take the genitive, or dif- 
ference with the accessory idea of strife, which take the dative. 
In compound adjectives, the radical meaning of dca still ap- 
pears, as dtadevuog = ‘with white through’, i, e. ‘partly white’. 
Obs. 10. Kata (adv.) = down, the opposite of ava,* has 
also an intensifying power, and in words denoting the return of 
exiles the force of back, as 
xacannday ==tojump down, xatagpayeiy = to eat up, 
natayery == to bring back an exile, 
“natéoyeoPat = to come back from exile. 


* All men nod down or forwards in assenting; but the an- 
cient Greeks, like the modern, also nodded up or back in dis- 
senting. Even the language of signs therefore has its dialects, 
an upward or backward movement of a Greek head being trans- 
lated in the rest of Europe by a shake. Accordingly, 

xatavevo =Lassent, ©  xaragyue =I affirm, 

avavEeven 

aNOVEVOD 
The same axognut, when exo marks completeness (§. 85. 
Obs. 1.), means ‘I speak out’ i. e. ‘declare plainly’, 


== I dissent, axogpnut =I deny. 


‘a 
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Hence 7 xa@odog trav ‘Heaxiedav = ‘the return of the Heracli- 


dae’. The intensifying power of nace is also shown when it 
converts an intransitive into a transitive verb, as 
Sonviao =I wail, xatadenveo =| bewail. 
And the same appears in adjectives, as xatawdéos, == ‘quite full’. 
Kara (prep.) == down against in compound verbs of accusing 
and condemning (§. 75. Obs. d.) takes the genitive of the person. 
The same construction is found with xarayelay, and xadvBod- 
fouce. 
Obs. 11. ‘TréQ (adv. ) = over in the sense of exeedingly, as 
omequrosiv == to hate beyoud measure. 
‘TxéQ (prep. ) = over in respect of place or superiority, and as 
meaning in defence of, takes the genitive in composition, as 
UmEQEYELY tL tS Dadlacong = 
to hold anything out above the sea, 
UMEQELELY TLYOS, == 0 surpass any one, 
VIEQUAYELY TLYOS == to fight for any one. 
The adverbial meaning of HzéQ is frequent in adjectives, 


Obs. 12. “Aug (adv.) == all round, as 

acugidéguowee = I look on all sides, 
"Auge (prep.) == about, in the sense of for the sake of, occurs in a 
very few verbs governing the genitive, as 

CUPLLAZOWAL, AUMLTeOoMéw tLVOS = 

I fight, I tremble for some one, 
With adjectives, the relation of age to &uge clearly appears, as 
auloropog = ‘double-tongued’. 


Obs. 13. Ieod (adv.) = round, around, excessively (Latin 
per), as 
MEQLELYO == I lead round to the same point again, 
negeBdtx@ == I look around, 
meguacdyo =I am in exceeding great pain, 
MEQLTOEEVOD == I shoot an arrow beyond some one. 
Tlege (prep.) = before in quality (Latin prae) takes the genitive, as 
megeytyvowefa tov KAAMY =m Wwe are superior to the rest. 
The adverbial zegé == Latin per, is common in compound ad- 
jectives. 


Obs. 14. “Ed (adv.) = on implying accamulation, repetition 
and succession, as 
: dnipovd cy ery == to learn in addition, 
éxBlactavery == to sprout anew, 
of éxcytyvowevor == they who are coming after. 


The adverbial éz¢ is much used to intensify the meaning of verbs: 
compare afgw and éxatgo, xgatém and émxearéa. 

‘Exd (prep.) = onina great variety of uses, as rest on; mg- 
tion on, i. e. over; motion on to, i. e. against; position behind, that 
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which is placed behind being thought of as leaning on what stands 
before it. In this last sense, and generally also in the sense of 
against, éx¢ takes the dative: in the other senses, it takes some- 
times the dative, sometimes the accusative; and with both cases éxi 
is often repeated: , 

éxitarrery rove uLoPopogors ty palayyt = 

to mass the mercenaries behind the phalanx. 


Obs. 15. Mera (adv.) == reversely, implying change (Latin 
trans): wetapogpacis = transformatio. This meaning is deriv- 
able from the original one, in the middle, by supposing motion 
there; for a person remaining in the middle would yet, by moving 
round his own axis, have his position changed in regard to sar- 
rounding objects. Compare teéza, and wetareéxa, vot@ and pé- 
tavot@. Even wetiénut = ‘I let off, implies a change of condition. 

era (prep.) = between, but only in nouns and adjectives, 
among, along with, into the midst of, hence after as in pursuit: 
wetatyutov == the space between two armies, 
afavarore: peteivat = to be among immortals, 
perapsdnectal tive == to dance or sing with any one, 
wevézery tivog* tiyt == to share in something with somebody, 
petégzec@al tive: == to go after some one. 


Obs. 16. IIZaga (adv.) == aside implying change generally, 

and change for the worse in particular, amiss, as 

naganiacoey = to transform, 

magaozovdsivy = to violate a treaty, 

RAQEQUNYED ELY = to misinterpret. 
Ilaga (prep.) == beside, takes the dative; to beside and away, i. e. 
past ov beyond, the accusative, as 

nagaratnotal tiv: = to sit beside any one, 

zagaunieiy toxovy == to sail by a place, 

maoupatvery vouov = to transgress the law. 


Obs. 17. I1gog may be regarded as always a preposition in 
composition, implying motion to or addition to, and governing the 
dative, except indeed sometimes in the former sense with places, as 

meoctozecPat Soxgater = to go to Socrates as a teacher, 

xpoolentts dowovs | == to approach the house, 
mQocdaupavery to avacoynytOY TH CVvEpPoEa = 
to get shame besides disaster. 

Obs, 18. ‘Yxo (adv.) = underneath, underhand, as 
vnodéo =I shoe, vmroxeveos = gold beneath, 
omééerut = I steal forth, as in a sortie. 


* The genitive which attends verbs of participation is part- 
itive (§. 13. a.), and is not governed by wera in composition. 
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‘Txo (prep.) == under, used both of locality and of rank, and com- 
monly Avi the dative, except when motion ¢0 beneath is implied, 
in which case the accusative is used, as 


ymoyoupery orjin == to write at the bottom of a slab, 
onopaliey sx Foois éuavroy = to put myself under the foe, 
onniv@e Sauvovs = he went beneath the bushes. 


With adjectives , oxo is the most common equivalent of the 
English termination -ish, and is in this sense the opposite of xara 
(§. 85. Obs. 10.), as 


oxodevxog = whitish, oxoxtxgos = bitterish. 


§.86. Conjunctions. Those which coordinate (§.52.) 
connect for the most part like cases and moods. Those 
which subordinate (§. 59.) connect clauses only; and 
for the most part, the verb in the clause subordinated 
is of the Subjunctive or Optative Group, whilst that of 
the principal clause is of the Indicative Mood. 


a. Compounds of gy. All conjunctions containing 
av, whether ¢» has coalesced as in é¢y, Stay, or remains 
separate as in fw¢ dv, take forms of the Subjunctive 
Group. On the other hand, these same conjunctions 
without &yv, i, e. el, Bre, eog take Indicative and Optative 
forms. In the Ionic and Doric poets, ef is found with 
forms of the Subjunctive Group; but in Attic, this usage 
occurs only in the choral odes and archaic phraseology 
of the law (Madv. §. 125. Rem. 2.). 


b. Final Conjunctions. When used in the proper 
sense, in order that, to denote a purpose, oc, Sac, Lye, 
and the Epic égge require forms of the Subjunctive or 
of the Optative Group according as the principal verb 
is in an unaugmented or an augmented tense of the 
Indicative. In the same sense, they are found also with 
the future Indicative * (§. 35. Obs. 2.); but in this con- 


* With the future Indicative, o2w¢ also means on condition 
that, as (Soph. Oed. T. 1518.) 
YlN¢ BW ORME NEuwers AxOLKOY = 
on condition that you send me from the land a banished man. 
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struction, there seems to be a mingling of two kindred 
aspects viz. purpose and result. 


c. Consequential Conjunctions. An actual conse- 
quence or result is expressed by dote, rarely wc, with 
the Indicative; a conditional result, by aote with the po- 
tential &v and some tense of the Indicative, Optative, or 
Infinitive, or by doze with the Optative alone; an ex- 
pected result, by wote with the Infinitive*, but very 
often, through dztérys, an actual result also is thus ex- 
pressed; an impossible or unfulfilled result, by the final 
conjunctions o¢, dxws, tye with augmented tenses of the 
Indicative. Of all these, only the first form expressing 
an actual result is negatived by ov, the others, express- 
ing what belongs to the realm not of fact but of concep- 
tion, are negatived by «7. 

“Agyos avdgdy éynowdn otras, wore of dovdoe Fozov f 
mevre te wejywota == Argos was so bereft of its male 
citizens, that the slaves had all business (in their 
hands) — actual result. 

ei tig yooto to deyvelm mote... xantoy td coma Fyot, 
%, t. A. = if any one should use money, so that his 
body should be the worse for it &¢.— conditional result. 


* With the Infinitive, wore too sometimes means on con- 
dition that, a8 we say, so always that; and after comparatives, it 
introduces that which is incommensurable with what precedes, 
a8 * 

(Dem. p. 68. 11.) do» avtoig tov Lorxwy aezery ‘EdAyjvay, 
Gor avrovg vxaxovery Pactdst = they being allowed to 
rule over the other Greeks, on condition that they themselves 
be subject to the king. os 
(Herod, IIT. 14, 42.) @ xai Kugov, ta piv olxnia nv wélo 
KOKA, 7] OOTE avaxdiatery = O son of Cyrus, these domestic 
ills were too great for loud lamentation. | 
Kindred to this last usage, is that of wore py in the following 
passage (Soph. Phil. 340.) to. to » . 
- Olwoe pry aguety oot ye xal ta oan... adynpata, wore BT 
ta tay méhag orévery = I think you have troubles enough 
of your own to deplore, without lamenting those of your 
_ neighbours. 
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ovtag &pewy Hy Gore unde BovlecPat eyxparhs éxvtovd 
yevéoOar == he was so senseless as not even to wish 
to become master of himself — expected or actual 
result. 
(Soph. Oed. T. 1387.) aa’ al tis dxovovons Er’ av 
xnyic Os adtav poayuds, ovx dy goxouny tO pr) woxdei- 
Gat tovmoy &Plov déuac, Tv’ nv tupddg te xal xlveav 
undév = but, were stoppage possible of that fountain 
of hearing by the ear, which is still open, I should 
not refrain from closing up this wretched body of 
mine, so that I might be both blind and deaf — im- 
possible result. 


§. 87. Interjections. Interjections are frequently 


_ used without any regimen at all, as 


Gy a, undamdss, uy medg Pecdsv Bélog api = take care, 
take care, no, for the gods’ sake, on no account let. 
fly the dart. 


The interjection o&, when simply vocative, takes of 
course the vocative case; but when the interjections are 
outcries of passion, they take the genitive of that whence 
the passion has arisen, i. e. the causal genitive (§. 13. 
Obs. 3.), as 

(Eur. Hip. 366.) & rédotva tov 8” clyéov = 

Oh wretched me, on account of these woes! 

(Aristoph. Av. 1131. ) & Hécedov tov ucxoovs = 

Oh Neptune, what a length! 

0 ) THIS woglag = QO, the folly! 

oiuos tTHv xaxdv == Alas, the ills! 
Oiuot roe: xaxe is also found, the ills being regarded as 
the object on which grief is spent, rather than the source 
whence grief arises. 

When the vocative is accompanied by an adjective, 
® generally precedes both, the more emphatic of the 
two immediately following it, as 0 nochol waides, 0) speos 
eyvov. In this latter example, gaog precedes, because 
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light is worshipped as light, the opposite of darkness, 
and «yvév == ‘pure’ is a mere ascription of praise. A 
form of adjuration may also stand between o and the 
vocative, as 
® neds dtdg Médere = Oh, by Jove, Melitus! 

Sometimes, mostly in Epic, @ stands between the vocat- 
ive and the accompanying adjective, either of which 
may occupy the first place. 


PART UI. SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 


§. 88. Order of Words ina Sentence. «. The logical 
order of collocation is the same in Greek as in English, 
1. e. the subject, with all that belongs to it, stands first, 
and then the predicate, with all that belongs to it. The 
emphatic positions in a sentence being the beginning 
and end, particularly the former (except in a flight of 
oratory, where the concluding words are often the most 
emphatic of all), this order is often inverted even in Eng- 
lish, for the purpose of conveying not only the thought 
but the mode of its conception; in other words, for the 
purpose of expressing not only the logical but also the rhe- 
torical element. Thus, we perceive a difference between 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians”, and ‘Diana of the 
Ephesians is great”. These sentences differ only in 
collocation; yet the latter is merely a proposition, while 
the former is an outcry of passion as well. The logical 
order is wrongly called natural as opposed to a rheto- 
rical inversion of it; because an outburst of passion is 
as truly within the domain of nature, as is the utterance 
of a thought. How natural in the circumstances is the 
inversion of the logical order in the authorised version 
of Acts. 3. 6, 

Agyvesov xal yovolov ovy imcdeyer wor = 

Silver and gold have I none. 
In the Greek here, the logical order happens to be rhe- 
torical also. 

b. In English however, as in all languages where 


_ the declinable parts of speech have a limited inflexion, 


the power of varying the collocation of words in a sen- 
yence is comparatively small: juxtaposition, and set 
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forms of collocation are necessarily resorted to for the 
purpose of shewing how the words are related to one 
another. Thus “you love the children”, differs from “‘the 
children love you” only in collocation; yet these sen- 
tences express two different thoughts, and the collocation 
could not be changed in either case without damage to 
the meaning. But in Greek, ov dyands ta téxva, and te 
téxva ot ayondor, may be collocated anyhow, and will 
always mean respectively the same thing, with the same 
clearness, simply because the terminations of the Greek 
pronoun and verb are different for different cases and 
persons. In like manner, correspondence of case-ending 
shewed the Greeks that two words, though distant from 
each other in a sentence, referred to the same thing, 
whereas our only resource in English, to denote this 
community of reference, is juxtaposition. Freed in this 
way, to so great an extent, from set forms, the animus 
loquentis was the chief element determining the arrange- 
ment of words in Greek composition; and their apparent 
dislocation is usually seen to be effective collocation, 
when the reader enters into the spirit of his author.* 
Obs. 1. Details of the Logical Order. In the logical order, 
the subject stands first and the predicate last, whatever is in appo- 
sition to the subject being appended to it, and whatever words be- 


long to the predicate being prefixed to it, in an order dictated by 
the intimacy of their connexion with the predicate, as 


* The student may aid his conceptions in this matter by 
trying in how many ways, according to the animus loqguentis, he 
can collocate a sentence of ordinary English. Thus, ‘I have 
been so engaged today writing letters, that I could not attend 
the committee’, is the logical order; but, if the day were im- 
portant, as in the case of a man who had not missed a day till 
this one, he would say ‘Today I have been &c.’; if again he 
wanted to make the reason of his non-attendance prominent, he 
would begin ‘So engaged have I been &c.’; and again, if he 
had been annoyed by the particular mode of his occupation, he 
might, in the impotence of English to completely invert the 
sentence, betake himself to repetition, and say ‘Letters, letters, 
I have been so engaged to-day writing letters &c.’. 
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of "Ellnves of azgopor tavey ty Nesey dv Maga®an rovs 

Tlégoag évixnoay = the Greeks, dauntless fellows, conquered 

the Persians at Marathon on this day. 
The immediate object of the predicate immediately precedes it, and 
the circumstance of place is nearcr the predicate than that of time. 
When a verb governs two cases, the accusative, being the im- 
mediate object, stands next the predicate; and when the two cases 
are two accusatives, that of the thing stands nearer than that of the 
person, a8 

Toy neda THY Youupatixyny Sidaona — 

J teach the boy grammar. 
InGreek as in English, adverbs usually stand close beside the words 
whose meaning they affect, 

Subordinate clauses do the work of substantives, adjectives, or 
adverbs, and are classified accordingly (§. 1. Obs. 4.). Hence they 
occupy in a compound sentence whatever place belongs to the part 
of speech they represent. E.G. a relative clause, being adjectival 
in function, takes the place of the adjective, immediately after the 
noun to which it relates; and a declarative clause, being substan- 
tival in function, takes the place of the substantival object, imme- 
diately after the verbum declarandi ou which it depends, as 

of 3° Eleyor ore autor nodlovg 707 Gtéptecqany = 

and they said that bears had already destroyed many, 
If for of d” Leyow were substituted 21éyeto, the declarative clause 
would then be the subject to é4éyero, and would still follow it. 


Obs, 2. Forms of Rhetorical Collocation. In Homer, the sen- 
tences are as short, and the style as simple as in an English ballad,* 
because Homer was a minstrel of the people; but in laboured com- 
positions, especially in those prepared with a special view to the 
highly educated and critical, artificial forms of collocation were 
used for effect. For reasons already mentioned (§. 88. b.), these 
can seldom be imitated in English, 


a. Hyperbaton, of which emphasis is the effect, consists in the 
separation of words that belong to each other, and therefore usually 
stand together, as of the noun and its adjective: __ 

(Il, 11.483.) éxaxgexé éy rodloior nal EEozyou yqm@ecory = 
illustrious and eminent among many heroes. 


* Adherence to the simplicity and order of common dis: 
course is one main reason why the historical portions of the 
New Testament are so intelligible to us; another is the more 
frequent indication of case-relations by means of prepositions; 
and a third is the more frequent indication of the-verbal sub- 
ject and object by means of pronouns than is usual in classical 
Greek (§. 24. a.). 


14 
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Comparatives are often so separated from such words as zoAdv, 
xodi@ used to strengthen them, 


b. Chiasmus, named with reference to the letter X, has the 
same effect as hyperbaton, but consists inthe , , . 
collocation of four words or clauses so as toex- 1000 Bouyete 
hibit a correspondence among them crosswise, | 
i. e. acorrespondence between the firstand fourth, 
and again between the second and third, as 

moldnrg dort Poazete: wongay téxtel4v- — warxoay AvaNY 
anv = brief pleasure often begets long grief. 
This one example illustrates both chiasmus and hyperbaton. 


Obs. 3. Words never First. No indefinite, whether declinable 
as ttc, or indeclinable as TOtE, can begin a sentence: neither can 
any of the following particles, ea, av, yao, wév, dé, On, vor, 
ovy, té, tol, tolyvy, which generally stand after the first or se- 
cond “re of the sentence. To these add ay» potential (§. 49. 
Obs. 1.). 


§. 89. Declarative Clauses i. e. clauses depending on 
a verb sentiendi vel declarandi. 
a. The three ways of framing such clauses in Greek, viz. 
e. by St, o¢ with a finite verb, 
B. by the Infinitive with or without an accusative, 
y. by a participle agreeing with the subject or object 
_ of the principal verb, 
have been already (§.1. Obs. 5. §. 46. Obs. a.) illustrated. 
So truly are these three constructions equivalent that 
they are sometimes interchanged, as (Thuc. III. 3. 3.) 
sonyyélOn yao adtois a> ein Andddwvos ... Eootyn, ev 
y wavdnuel Mutrdnvaior Eoorafovory, xa dnida stvar 
wesytéivrag énimecsiv &pvo = and it was told them 
that there was a festival of Apollo which the Mytile- 
neans celebrated in mass, and that there was a chance, 
if they made haste, of falling suddenly upon them. 


b. In respect of declarative clauses formed with the 
finite verb, ¢, as compared with 67 rather implies hes- 
itation. As in English that is often omitted before the 
declarative clause, so in Greek 8t¢, &¢ sometimes, as 
(Herod. IV. 135. 9.) 
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meopacos rode Snlady, avtdg wév ody to xaagd tod 
oteatod ExOyoroPas wéddos toior SnvOyor = under the 
following pretext viz. (that) he was going to attack 
the Scythians with the flower of his army. 
When the verbum declarandi is passive, ts may be 
avoided by substituting the personal for the impersonal 
construction, as (Xen. Cyr. I. 2. 1.) 
Divas 6 Kdgos déyerae Ere xal vdv ind thy PaeBeewr, 
eldog wiv xcdluctos, puyny d& giulavOewndratos = 
Cyrus is even yet said by the barbarians to have been 
most handsome in person and most humane in soul, 
where givat 5 Kigos Aéystas == Aéystae Bre wépuxerv 6 
KBeoc. 

c. The real subject of the declarative clause often 
appears not as such, but as the object of the preceding 
verbum sentiend vel declarandi; and great compactness 
is obtained by this idiom, which is called Antiptosis, as 
(Luke VI. 34.) 

olda oe tle ef =I know thee who thou art. . 

yoFero tO te Mévwvog oroctevpa, Ste On év Kedixle 

i == and he perceived Menon’s army, that it was 

already in Cilicia. 

nel mor toy vidv ind ef pepacOnne tyy téyyny = 

and tell me whether my son has learned the craft. 
In this last example, the preservation of the Greek order 
in English is impossible, unless indeed tév viov be 
translated not strictly as the direct object of elzé, but 
as loosely introduced, according to the colloquial style, 
to mark the principal object of thought or discourse; 
in which case, the Greek can be imitated in English 
thus, ‘and as for my son, say whether &.’ So (Aristoph. 
Nob. 1113.) 

TOUG HOLTAS & xEQdatvovEL BovAduecD’ tyiv Podoat 

== as for the judges, what they get, we want to tell you. 


§. 90. Final Clauses. a. When expressed by a con- 
janction and the finite verb, final clauses are introduced 
14* 
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by @¢, Sxac, tva, and the Epic dgea, all = in order 
that, and forms of the Subjunctive Group or of the 
Optative according to the law for the sequence of tenses 


(§. 40.), as 


youga tye ucdy = scribo ut discat, 
Eyoawa Pyva waeto: = scripsi ut disceret. 


But in process of time, forms of the Subjunctive Group 
gradually replaced those of the Optative till, as in the 
Greek of the New Testament (§. 40. Obs. 2. b.), the 
Optative forms became obsolete in this connexion. More- 
over, both the forms of the Subjunctive Group and those 
of the Optative are replaced by the future Indicative 
even in classic Greek, after o¢, Sc often, sometimes 
also after fva and the Epic dye, as 


(Hom. Il. XVII. 452.) "Opoa xai Arvtopédovre 6 & a5 - 
Cetov & moléuoto = That ye may rescue Automedon 
too from the war. 

(Xen. Cyr. I. 3.) Kédevoov noi guol dovvar to Exnouc., 
Cva Kay... avaxtTyoOowat 68, ny dvvwmpor = bid 
him hand the cup to me also, that I too may win your 
favour, if I can. 


6. Final clauses after verbs of motion are also ex- 
dressed by the relative pronoun with the same forms of 
the finite verb as are used with conjunctions; but after 
the relative pronoun forms of the Subjunctive Group 
are extremely rare, whereas the future Indicative is very 
common as a substitute both for the forms of the Sub- 
junctive Group, and for those of the Optative, as 

(Thue. VII. 25. 1.) xet adray plo piv & Helowdern- 
Cov ByEto, woéoBEts yovon of wEQ ta TE CPEerEQU Po - 
CwmodLy-x, t. 4. = and one of them (the ships) went to 
the Peloponnesus, conveying ambassadors who should 
both declare the state of their own affairs &c. 

(Eur. Iph. T. 1177.) not rode wéupov tiv’ Gores on - 
“avet == and send some one to the city who shall 
(who may, that he may) give notice. 
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(Demosth. De F. Leg. §. 180.) xjeuxe wooaneorellate 
Sores tuiv onetoetar == ye sent a herald before us 
who should make a truce for us. 


c. Sometimes a purpose is expressed by the genitive 
of the article with the Infinitive (§. 13. Obs. 3. b.); and 
not unfrequently, with or without as, by the Infinitive 
alone or by the future participle, as 


erecylody dé nal Araléven, tod mr Ayorag xaxoveyeiy 
tiv EvBouv == and Atalanta too was fortified, that 
robbers might not commit depredations in Euboea, 
ee nee ay == he came to perpetrate wrong. 

§. 91. Relative Clauses. Owing to the participial 
wealth of the Greek verb, relative clauses are by no 
means so frequent in Greek as in Latin. In this respect 
indeed, there is more than difference, there is opposition 
between the two languages. Whereas Latin writers de- 
light to repeat gui, often superseding thereby the use of 
a copulative conjunction, the Greek relative is not 
repeated in successive clauses, even when a change of 


construction would necessitate a change in its case 
(§. 67. Obs. 3. a.). - 


a. The relative with dv (§.29.) uniformly takes a form 
of the Subjunctive Group; but when alone, except some- 
times in final clauses (§. 90. b.), the relative takes the 
Indicative, whatever tense the meaning may require; 
and it does so, contrary to the analogy of Latin, even 
when it introduces a reason, as as (Aristoph. Nub. 1377.) 


Otnxovy Oinaiwag (ot exérorBov) Gores ovn Envgunldnv 
énatveic; == Did I not (beat thee) justly who i. e. in- 
asmuch as thou praisest not Euripides? (qui E. non 
laudes.) 
b. The relatives oloc, S00g, kindred in force to ote 
(§. 86. ¢.), are generally followed by the Infinitive, as 
(Soph. Oed. T. 1295.) 
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Binua 0° slodwer raxye rowtrev olov nal srvyodrr’ 
éxouxticoat: = and thou shalt speedily gee a sight 
such as would draw pity even from an enemy. 


Obs. Comparative Sentences. These are expressed by rela- 
tive adverbs, which are really conjunctions, and their demonstrative 
correlates (§. 49. Obs. 4.), viz. by 

e nd nd 

OG, WOTE, MOREQ 

oxag, Epic jute 
The verb in comparative sentences is never Optative, is sometimes 
of the Subjunctive Group, but most commonly in the Indicative, as 


(Il. II, 474.) oor” alnolia xlaté’ alyov alxoloe avdges 
Osia Staxolvoccy, exec xé voum wyéwory, OG x. t. a. = 
as goatherds may easily divide their numerous flocks, after they 
have been mingled in the pasture, so &. . 

(U. XV, 383.) Dove usya noua Faldoons ... vnog vate tot- 
you xataBynoetat... wx. t. 1. = asa great wave of the 
sea shall dash over a ship’s bulwarks, so &c. 


The English the ... the in a parallelism of comparatives, for which 
superlatives are sometimes substituted in Greek, is rendered by 
00M... tocovte@, i.e. by a relative word and its demonstrative 
correlate, as (Thuc. VIII. 84. 1.) 


06@ wchiora nal slevtegor Hoay ... of vavtal, rosovTa 
nal Poacvrata ... tov wodoy anxytovy = the more free the 
sailors were, the more boldly they demanded their pay. 


tad id ind 
. +. OvVtTME, MOE, WG == as... 80. 


§. 92. Temporal Clauses. How time is marked by 
the Greek participles has been already (§. 46.a.) pointed 
out. By other parts of the verb, 

a. Time when is marked by 

Ore, Epic evte, dure, od¢ 
@orEg, Oxoc in Herodotus, 
Smog in Attic poetry, yvixe, 
Ove €OaAntyéev, Hokavro tis ways = 
when the trumpet sounded, they began the battle. 

b. Time whenever is marked, in reference to past 
tvents, by Ore, dadte, we, drag, el xov, with the Opta- 
eive (§. 40. Obs. 1. b.), as 

tov Terave ynovev, Ondre vy Adyjvatc drat olBou= 
he used to attend Plato, whenever he stayed in Athens. 


with the Indicative, 
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ef mov éftlavvor, nequyye tov Kdgov == whenever 
he went out riding, he used to take Cyrus with him. 
In reference to present and future events, by 
Gtav, dxdtav, adc &v, ) with the Subjunctive 
dxag av, ényy later éxav, Group. as 
Ionic éxeay, énedcv, Ps 
tore 62), Stav & yon TOLGs, evtvzeic = then truly, 
whenever you do what you ought, are you happy. 
c. Time whilst, merely as time, is marked by 
év , Zc, Spea in poetry, with the Indicative, 
but when the connexion of cause and effect underlies 
the notion of present or future time, add the whole 
interval, not a mere point in it, is meant, by 
€a¢ &yv with the.Subjunctive Group. 
Compare 
yonopwovs Eveyne, Ems naPevd er = 
bring forth the oracles, whilst he is asleep, 
Orvonate, Emo av xaPevdy = hold your peace, whilst 
(i. e. as long as, and because) he is asleep. 
d. Time until that is marked, in reference to past 
events, by 
fac, fg 00, téwcg in post-Homeric 
Epic writers and sometimes in At- 
tic prose, els 8, Fore, péyouo ov, | with the In- 
&yets ov, wéxor, ayor and dgea in [ dicative, as 
poetry; and after negative clauses 
moiv, ely 4 ,4-wolv 4 OTE, 
tov pllov épudaia, Emo anédavey = 
I tended my friend, til he died, 
ov medregoy* avoldavée, noly 7 nduxndy = 
he did not ery out, till he was hurt. 
After negative clauses, tofv may also be used with the 
Infinitive , as 
ov medregoy eoadniyte, toly o& neheVout = 
the trumpet was not sounded till you gave the order. 


* A pleonastic xgotegoy or zgoc ev is exceedingly common. 
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In reference to future events, by 

Zoc &v, For’ av, ogo &v in 

poetry Epic elodne, péyors | with the Subjunctive 

av, &yog &y in poetry; and Group, as 

after negative clauses mely av, ) 

oc av Bd tovg eyPoovg cov dnonddiov tiv nodav 

dow == till I make thine enemies thy footstool, 

ody) mavoonar woly av 6t réiv ody xUQUY 61460 

téxvov == I shall not cease til? J make you possessor 

of your own children. 
After negative clauses, molv dv may also be used with 
the Infinitive; and very frequently ¢»v is omitted. 

e. Time before that after negative clauses is the same 
as time until that just treated of. After positive clauses, 
time before that is marked, in reference to past events, 

solv moby i , wolv 9% Ste with the Indicative 
meely » mou % with the Infinitive 
avoldivie toly y 00 xara rope ywpodyta levndy 
epodv = lifted up her voice, before at any rate she 
saw white foam playing about her mouth. 

moly retraga Oradia duADsiv, Evrvyyavovcs toc 6toU- 

tudtatc == before completing four stadia, they come 

upon the soldiers. 
In reference to future events, time before that is marked 
by 


> as 


solv, colv 4 with the Infinitive, as 
reGunjtetar oly ws AMExes Pas = 
he will be dead before I arrive. 
‘Time before that, in reference to both past and future 
events, may also be expressed by 06 vod with the In- 
finitive, and by means of pave == ‘[ anticipate’, as 
pPdvers Elnoy 4 te wInva pEevdyety = 
you draw (your nets) before the birds escape, 
(lit.) ‘you anticipate drawing’, 7 being justified by the 
notion of priority implied in pavers. The same ve 
is used transitively to denote priority, as 
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Epoyy adtrovds apixduevoc = I arrived before them. 
f. Time after that is marked by 
éxel, ércecdr}, e& ov—= 
& Srov, & wv, ag’ 
éxesds agixovro of ovppayor, Epuyov of soléuvoe = 
after the allies arrived, the enemy fled. 


Obs. Causal Force of Temporal Gonjunctions. The causal force 
has already (§.92.c.) been pointed out as arising from the temporal. 
It remains now to add that, though the cause precedes of course the 
effect, yet, whenever the effect is not momentary but continued, the 
cause may also be thought of as contemporaneous with the effect, 
sustaining it. Hence, not only éxet, éxevdn implying antecedence, 
but also ote, oxote, wg implying contemporaneousness, are used 
in a causal sense, but only with the Indicative and the finite poten- 
tial forms, as , 

(Il. XXI. 95.) wz] we ureiv’ Exel ovy opoyaorgrog Extogos 
- &€e == slay me not, since (for) [ am not the same mother's son 
with Hector. : 
(Plat, Prot, p, 335. D.) déouat ovy cov nagawetvar nuiv, os 
yo ovd av Evog WOtov axoveontme 7 Gov = 1 pray you 
to remain with us, since (for) there is not any one to whom I 
would listen with more pleasure than to yourself. 


of with the Indicative, as 
) 


§. 93. Conditional Sentences. These consist of two 
clauses, one called protasis containing the condition, 
the other called apedosis containing the consequence 
which stands or falls with the condition. The protasis 
is introduced by e* with the Indicative or Optative, 
and by éav with the Subjunctive Group: the apodosis is 
expressed by the Indicative, the finite potential forms, 
and the Imperative. Different formulae imply different 
relations between the supposition made and what is 
presumed to be fact: 


Formule. Their force. 
a, e¢ with any tense of the indicative, and | Supposition viewed 
without a» potential in the apodosis. as Fact. ¢ 


——- 


* Eq’ ote = ‘on condition that’ is more commonly fol- 
lowed by the Infinitive than by the Indicative. 

t More accurately, this formula is neutral, merely putting the 
supposition as, for the time at any rate, fact; bat for that very 
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Formule. Their force. 


b, sf with any augmented tense of the In- } Supposition viewed. 


dicative, and with a» potential in the as Not-Fact. 


apodosis, 

" Supposition viewed 
as Probably Fact. 

Supposition viewed 


c. gay with the Sujuactive Group. 


d. ef with the Optative Group. as 
Probably Not - Fact. 


These four shades of meaning in the protasis can be 
fairly represented by the English verb, as 


a. el tavta Aéyer == if he says so (which he does), 

b. ef ravta tlekev == if he said so which he didn’t), 

c. gay tavra Aéyy = if he say so which is likely) 

d. &¢ tavra Aéyot == if he should say so (which is not likely). 


Suppositions regarding the past can be made only 
by the Indicative, the augmented tenses of course. But 
the imperfect Indicative often puts a Not-Fact-Sup- 
position regarding the present, the general or the actual 
present, in which case 


ef tadra Eleyev = if he were now saying so: 


yet not always, as (Xen. M.S. 1.1. 5.) 
Oflov ody St ovx av mootleyev, ef uy exlotevey aly- 
Sevoev = it is evident then that he would not have 
foretold, unless he had believed he would turn out a 
true prophet, 

where Socrates’ constant belief and usual manner of dis- 

course are in question. 


Here follow complete examples shewing along with 


the different forms of protasis the corresponding forms 
of apodosis: 


reason it is the proper formula for suppositions which the speaker 
believes to accord with fact, as 


el Peog Fors, Fore nal Egya Peov = 
if God exists, there exist also works of God. 
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awagraver, 
a. el ravta eye, avanerticte, 
OU EVTVINGEL. 
he is mistaken, 
= if he says so, ¢ let him change his mind, 
he will not prosper. 
NULCOTEY 
el tavra Elegev, dyanediaho, 
OVK EVTVNGEL. 
he was mistaken, 
= if he said so, + let him change his mind, 
he will not prosper. 


b. sf cavra fleyev, yudcoraver ay = 
if he were saying 80, he would be making a mistake. 
el cavra flsksv, nuaoter ay = 
if he had said so, he would have made a mistake. 
LULOTAY EL, 
ce. bay ravra léyy or Aéén, ~ avanePécta, 
Ovx EVTVYNOEL. 
he is mistaken, 
let him change his mind, 
he will not prosper. 
The aorist in the protasis of this formula bas often the 


force of the English future-perfect, as 
véog av novynons, yous tketg evBalés = if you shall 
have laboured when young, you will have a prosper- 
ous old age. 
d. sl ravra léyot, apagtavor a} 


== if he say so habitually, 
or once for all, 


ef tavra lé-ecev, awagtor av he would be making 


a mistake. 
If habitual saying so and mistaking are meant, the 
present tense is used; if only a single instance, the aorist 
(§.40.¢.). This last form of apodosis, viz. the Optative 
with @y potential, was the most common, probably be- 
cause it was the least direct, and therefore the most 
polite: it may be used with any protasis whatever, but 
is seldom found with that of formula (0d). 

The above combinations are the most usual; but in © 
each case, it is the sense which determines what form 
of apodosis must be appended to what form of protasis. 


{ if he should say so, 
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Here, for example, are combinations differing from the 
above: 
ef rote EBonDicapev, ovx av nuayde viv 6 Dihinnos == 
if we had given our aid then, Philip would not now 
be troubling us. 
el avragxn Wyplopata nv, Diluwmos wala dv eederner 
dixnv == if decrees were of themselves sufficient, 
. Philip would long ago have paid the penalty. 

Obs. Concessive Sentences. These are just conditional sen- 
tences in which the protasis and apodosis are adversative. Accord- 
ingly, concessive sentences are expressed by the same formulae as 
conditional sentences, with the addition of certain adversative 
words: 

el nal, av nal... ouac—ifeven  __ 

nec ef, nal gay . Sues = = even if t= although . > yet. 
mole ‘ube, el xal un Blérets, poovets O° Gums, ofa voGe 
Evysorey = blind though you are, yet you perceive in what an 
evil case the city is. 

avOgunos, xai elf nv» afavatos, ovx av sin evdatuav — 
man, even if he were immortal, would not be happy. 


§. 94. Interrogative Sentences. a. The speaker's 
tone of voice, represented by the writer’s mark of inter- 
rogation, without any specially interrogative word, may 
shew that a question is put, as 

"Ehanves Svreg BagBdoors dovievoousv; = Greeks as 

we are, shall we become slaves to barbarians? 
And very frequently such questions are emphasized by 
etree, Exatra, as 

slr’ golyas Hottos bv; = 

and did you then hold your tongue, you Plutus? 
Questions put with ov or any of its compounds, as ovx- 
ovy (§. 58. Obs.), expect the answer yes: those put with 
aj, or any of its compounds expect the answer zo. 

b. Besides interrogative pronouns (§. 27.) and ad- 
verbs (§. 49. Obs. 4.), the most common signs of inter- 
rogation are the particles cee, 4, neither of which, used 
alone, implies what kind of answer, positive or nega- 
tive, is expected. But other particles are generally sub- 
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joined to them; and then various formulae arise, which 
may be classified into two sets, according as the answer 
anticipated by the question is yes == val, or no = ov. 


; Questions. Positive Answers. 
aQ OvX, navy wry ovy, mavrancoly uty vy, 
1] oun, xoudy uty ovr, xavtanaol ye, 

yaQ, | TAVY YE, opodoa 78, wadeore ye, 
adlo te 7, TAVTOS én, nal wade, wedeore, 
ado tt. xavtog On ov. 
, Questions. Negative Answers. 
aQa WN, ' ov Offre, 
1] 1OV, ovdauds, 


pov (= wy ov). autora ye. 
Answers, both positive and negative, may also be made 
with the appropriate tense of mnu/, or sul, and by 
repeating the emphatic word of the question, as 

ao’ ov pPéyyetae ‘Eldnvorl;  pdéyyerne. = 

he speaks Greek, doesn’t he? he does, 

COW 12 petyyerat ‘EAAnveort; ovdapos. == 

he doesn’t speak Greek, does he? not at all. 


The most remarkable of these formulae is &Jo te ‘7, 
which may be explained by supplying the same ellipsis 
as is supposed tu exist in the Latin nihil aliud quam ri- 
dent, as 

GAdo te (sc. wovsic) 4 weet wielorov tedra worq; = 

(lit.) Do you do anything else than regard these things 

as of the highest consequence? i.e. you regard these 

things as of the highest consequence, don’t you? 

c. Double questions are put by the following formulae, 

which are arranged in the order of their frequency in 
Aitic, beginning with the most frequent: 


TMOTEQOV -q 
TOTEQC -q 
of 00 ..+% ¢ = whether... or. 
uay ar | 
@ (poetic)... 94 


If there are more particulars than two in the inter- 
rogative series, 7 is repeated with each. Sometimes the 
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sign of interrogation is omitted before the former of two 
alternatives: sometimes on the other hand, the second 
alternative is suppressed altogether, as (Soph. Phil. 
1235.), 

moron Of xEgtoméory Aéyets tade; = 

whether sayest thou this now in mockery? 

i. e. in mockery or in earnest. 


When the second alternative is negative, agreeably to 
the grand distinction between ov and uy (§. 48.), 7 ov 
is used when the negation applies to the finite verb, 7 
uy when it applies to any other word, as 
(Plat. Rep. V. 473. a.) add& od mdtegov duoloyeis ov- 
To, 7 OV; == well then, whether do you consent thus 
far, or not? 


(Plat. Phaedr. p. 263. c.) Tl ov; tov "Eowta nétegov 
gous tiv aupiopytnoluav 7 tv uy == What then? 
are we to say that Love belongs to debatable or to 
undebatable things? 


Obs, Indirect Questions. The difference between a direct and 
an indirect question, when specially marked at all, is marked in 
Greek, not as in Latin by a change of mood in the verb used, but 
by a change in the word or form of the word introducing the 
question. Lists of correlated indirectly interrogative pronouns (§. 27.) 
and adverbs (§. 49. Obs. 4.) have been already given. Other spe- 
cially indirect interrogative forms are 


Single Questions . == whether. 
ef... 

Double Questions ¢ @ie8 - - - gfte = whether ,.. or. 
eite...7 poetic | 
ef... alte 

Compare the interrogative and verbal forms in the following: 
Direct Questions. Indirect Questions. 

noi toamapc; = ov olda Oxot teaxapaL = 

where am I to turn to? I don’t know where I am to 

turn to. 

s ~ ~ 3 ~ ~ 

aoa maony éxsivog; = ove oda ef nagny exsivos = 

was he present? I don’t know whether he was 


present. 
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Direct Questions. Indirect Questjons. 
xotegoy ixartey 1 éoxov- goes ovdele ef ixargev 7 
Gafey; == whether was he oxovdafery * = nobody knew 
joking or serious? whether he was joking or serious, 


Some of the forms used for putting direct questions are also used 
for putting indirect ones, particularly aga when the question is 
single, and zotregoy . . . 7 when the question is double. Farther, 
in the indirect as in the direct double question, the verb is 
negatived by ov, and every other part of speech by w7 (§. 94. c.), 
as 


xoly Sidov elvan xotegoyv Epovtat Kvew 7H ov (004 Epor- 
tat) = before it was clear whether they would follow Cyrus or 
not. 

tovrm meocsye tov vovy, ef Sixata Ady 7 uy (un Sixara) 
= attend to this, whether what I say is just or not. 


§. 95. Oratio Obliqua. a. When the ipsissima verba 
of a speaker are quoted, they are merely an extract 
from his oratio recta, as 


The king says (said): “Not even in my own relations 
do I trust” == ‘O Baotleds Adyer (Fegev): “Ovdé trois 
éuavrod ovyyevéor nénovOa’”. 


The only peculiarity of direct quotation in Greek is 
that it may be introduced by 61: = ‘that’, which is simply 
omitted in the English translation. Compare the Greek 
and the English of Matth. II. 23. V. 31. XXI. 16. 
Acts XI. 3. In the second of these passages 6vs intro- 
duces even an Imperative, as also in (Plat. Crit. p. 50.c.) 
Vous av elnorev Ort, “ob Sedxoates ur Oavpate ta deyo- 
weve” == perhaps they might say, ‘“O Socrates, 
wonder not at what is said”. 
Similarly, the French gue cannot be translated in ‘il dit 
que oui’; ‘il dit gue non’ = ‘he says yes’; ‘he says no’. 
When however the ipsissima verba of a speaker are 
not quoted, but a modification of them incorporated with 


od 


* The Optative might be used here instead of the Indica- 
tive, according to the oratio obliqua (§. 95. c.). 
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the writer's own composition, the oratio obliqua arises; 
and it makes a great difference in Greek whether the 
oratio obligua depend on an unaugmented or an aug- 
mented tense of the Indicative. 

b) When the Greek oratio obliqua depends on an 
unaugmented tense of the Indicative, it exactly corre- 
sponds to the English oratio obliqua, EK. G. 


Oratio Recta. 
‘O Bauctlevg Aéyee’ “‘Ovdt 
coig Ewavron ovyyeveae x E- 
cord a?? == 
The king says: ‘‘Not even in my 
own relations do J trust’?. 


Oratio Obliqua., 
‘O Bactleds Aéyer ore ovdt 
toig Exvrov ovyysvéct 1 E- 
notte = 
The king says that not even in 
his own relations does he trust. 


The only change which here appears in the oratio obliqua,. 
as compared with the oratio recta, is the personal refer- 
ence of the verb and pronoun; and when there is no 
opportunity of making this change, the oratio recta and 
the oratio obliqua coincide throughout, as 


Oratio Recta. 


‘O dovdog Aéyer’ ‘“O deon0- 
ans enl@ev Mya xvvnyn- 
Géley? == 

The servant says: ‘‘The master 
went out that he might hunt.’ 


Oratio Obliqua. 


‘O dovidog Aéyer ote 6 SEGmo- 


ans &nldev ya xvvnyy- 
GELey = 

The servant says that the master 
went out that he might hunt, 


By reference to the examples of declarative clauses al- 
ready (§. 1. Obs. 5. §. 46. Obs. a.) given, it appears that 
the principal verb in the oratio recta may be rendered 
by the infinitive also, and after many verba declarandi 
et sentiendi even by a participle, in the oratio obliqua; 
and that after some English verbs declarandi et sentiendi 
the same threefold construction may be used. | 


c. But when the Greek oratio obliqgua depends on an 
augmented tense of the Indicative, it no longer cor- 
responds with the English oratio obliqua: the same 
change as in the oratio obliqua depending on an unaug- 
mented tense is still made in the personal reference of 
both verb and pronoun, but whereas in English the verb 


| 
i 
: 
i 
i 
. 
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undergoes: a change of tense, in Greek it undergoes a 
change of mood. When the oratio obliqua takes the form of 
Ott, oe with a finite verb, Optative tenses are substituted 
for their Indicative namesakes in the oratio recta; and 
this is so marked a peculiarity in Greek that in many 
grammars no other point is noticed in connection with 
the Greek oratio obliqua. 


§.96. Optative in the Oratio Obliqua. a. All Opta- 
tive forms are really tenses i. e. time-forms, when used 
in the oratio obligua depending on an augmented tense * 
to represent their Indicative namesakes in the oratio 
recta; and of the future Optative, this is the only use 
ever made, Compare 


Oratio Recta. ‘Oratio Obliqua. 
Agzidapog uty éwod §évog Tlegendijs xeo nyogeve ott Ag- 
otly == qidamos wév ob Eévog ely = 


Pericles declared that Archida- 
mus was his guest. 
Katnyoget 6 Afov Gg ovee 
ovoxnvovy EFélou Eavro, 
wera te Tletonidov xavre 


Archidamus is indeed my guest. 


Ovre ovEXNVOLY noeley 
Ewot, pied te Teloxidov 
ROYCE. éBovlevero= 


He refused to live in the same 
tent with me, and laid all his 
plans in concert with Pelopidas. 


'H 680¢ %o erae QOS s Boot dée 
weyoy =m 

Our march will be to the great 
Ming. 


‘gigeaco Suéxeppar 
oa avaronortoy == 
The barbarians sent the man 


privately. 


_Kvgos 


Bo vievorto = 

eon’s accusation was that he 
refused to live in the same tent 
with Aim, and laid all his plans 
in concert with Pelopidas. 
Elefev ote 7 dos 
Foorto xoog Paciéa we- 
yar = 

Cyrus said that ¢hefr march 
would be to the great king. 


Tote dn xal syvacdn ote of 
BagBagor VOURONMEMWELAY 
TOV vPeuxov = 

Then indeed it was known too 
that the barbarians had sent the 


-man privately. 


* The historic present (§. 33*.) is counted as an augmented 


tense, 


15 
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Svivvectg Asdorme ta “Husv ayyshog léyov or Lv- 
axnea = tvveotg Ashownws ein* ta 
Syennesis has left the heights. axea = 

A messenger came saying that 

Syennesis had left the heights. 
An examination of these examples will shew that the 
English verb is not always able to mark the oratio obli- 
gua by a change of tense}, but that the Greek verb 
always can by a change of mood. 


b. Optative forms represent in the oratio obliqgua not 
only the Indicative of the leading clause, but also the 
Indicative and Subjunctive Group forms of the accessory 
clauses in the oratio recta, as 


Oratio Recta. 


Oratio Obliqua. | 
"Eav onetoyn Eug av 214 0- 


Trscapégvns mpmocey ‘Ayno- 


oLy OVE fre up a 7e0S Base- 
déa ayyélovs, deaneago- 


wae coe apetnvar avrovo- . 


wovg tag év ty ‘Aota modets 
“Eddnvidas = 

‘if you agree to a truce till the 
messengers J sent to the king 
arrive, I shall manage for you 
hat the Greek cities shall be left 
independent. 


Aao, ef oxeloaurto Eu £4- 
Gorey ovg wméwpere mQoc 
Baucitéae ayyélovg Stanea- 
Esotartt avrm apsPnvar 
autovonousg tag ev ty ‘Aole 
wolete Eklnvidas = 

Tissaphernes swore to Agesi- 
laus that, if he agreed to a truce 
till the messengers he had sent 
to the king arrived, he would 
manage for him that the Greek 
cities should be left independent. 


c. When the Optative of the oratio obligua is not 


formally introduced, and consists of only a single clause, 


* The perlect Optative is commonly resolved in this way 
i . 


by the auxiliary elu 


+ The Scotch dialect has a special oratio obliqua form, 


exemplified in the following passage from Hume’s History of 
England: ‘‘The general report is that he should have said in con- 
fidence to Clifford that, if he was sure that the young prince, 
who appeared in Flanders, was really son to king Edward, he 
never would bear arms against him’’. In this passage should 
have said is a Scotticism for said; but the Scotticism is quite 
classical in German, er foll gefagt haben. 

tt The Infinitive, not the Optative, here represents the 
leading verb in the oratio recta, because the sentence is condi- 

tional (§. 97.). 
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which often happens when a reason is assigned or an 
inference drawn, not in the writers own name, but in 
the name of those about whom he is writing, it is apt 
to escape the notice of the English reader, as in (Thuc. 
II. 21. 3.) 
tov Tlegiundéa . . . éncens£ov, rt oroaryyds Wy ox ex- 
eEdyor = they blamed Pericles because, being 
general, he did not lead them on. 


The Optative évetdéyot is due to the oratio obliqua; and 
by using it instead of the Indicative ézefyye*, Thucy- 
dides shows that he is not guaranteeing this ground of 
censure, but merely reporting it out of the mouths of 
Pericles’ accusers. 

On the other hand, Optative forms occur in the 
oratio obligua which are not due to it, but, having been . 
required by the sense in the oratio recta, merely reap- 
pear in the oratio obligua. Such are the Optative of in- 
definite frequency (§. 40. Obs. 1. b.), and the Optative 
of a final clause depending on a past verb (§. 90. a.). 


§. 97. Infinitive in the Oratio Obliqua. The range of 
the Infinitive in the oratio obligua is wider than that of 
the Optative. The Infinitive can be used for the leading 
verb of the oratio recta, including the potential forms, 
in any oratio obligua; whereas the Optative with dt, ws 
can be used only in the oratio obligua depending on an 
augmented tense, and can’t be used at all for the po- 
tential forms, i, e. cannot represent in the oratio obliqua 
the apodosis of a conditional sentence (§. 96. b. +t). 
The tenses of the potential Infinitive (§. 45. Obs. 1.) 


* Similarly in German, the use of the Indicative implies 
the certainty of the event in the speaker’s view, while the use 
of the Subjunctive mood implies no such guarantee. Thus, er 
fagt, ev ift gefallen = ‘he says he has fallen’, implies that the 
reporter believes the saying true; whereas er fagt, er fei gefallen, 
which cannot be translated otherwise into English, leaves the 
truth or falsehood of the statement an open question. 


15* 
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represent in the oratio obliqua their potential name- 
sakes of the Indicative and Optative in the oratio recta. 
Though much seldomer than the Optative, the Infinitive 
is used in all sorts of accessory clauses algo, and is accord - 
ingly found introduced by relative pronouns and all 
sorts of conjunctions, except final ones, as 
(Thue. II. 13.) de dé xeb rad de tov Gdewv fegdv st90¢- 
evlPer yonuata ove dllya, ols yonces Par avrovc == 
and moreover he added the sums of no small amount 
from the other temples, which (hesaid) they would use. 
(Thuc. IV. 98. 4.) @pacav... el udv ani whgov dv- 
yndivar tho exelvov xeatioot, tor’ av tyeaev = 
they said if they could subjugate more completely 
those people's land, they would retain it. 
The use of drt before the Infinitive may be regarded as 
pleonastic, like the éte which often introduces the oratio 
recta (§. 95. a.); as (Xen. Cyr. I. 6. 18.) 
déyerg O85 Eqn, w mateg, wo enol donei, Be, Gore 
avd? yemoyod aeyod ovdiv Spehec, ODtas ovdE CroanTN- 
you agyod ovdiy Spedos elvas = you say, quoth he, 
O father, as seems to me, that, as there.is no use of 
an idle farmer, so there is no use of an idle general. 
Moreover, the Infinitive alone represents the Imperative 
in the oratio obliqgua, as 
Kak avtdg nagnyyehev adie undevl eiwetvy ahi’ aved- 
Govta detéat éixvrdv tH eesti == and he commanded 
him ¢o ¢ell no man, but to go and shew himselfito the 
priest. 
Compare this with Luke V. 14. which is an example of 
oratio variata, the Imperative of the oratio recta reap- 
pearing in the second clause instead of the Infinitive: 
(Luke V. 14.) Kal atvrds neoojyyedev adtd undevi 
eiweiv, adh’ anedtov deitov Geavuroy r& Legei. 


§. 98. Oratio Recta invading Oratio Obliqua. In the 
best writers, the Indicative of the leading clause in the 
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oratio recta is, as a rule, changed into its corresponding 
Optative form in the oratio obligua. The future Indieat- 
ive very often declines this conversion; and less fre- 
quently all the other tenses do the same. Aeschines said 
of Demosthenes Jseva voret. Demosthenes retorts 


2B da & Bdoxavog odrog Crs detvd word = this detest- 
able fellow exclaimed that I do dreadful things. 


When the Indicative and Optative forms are inter- 
changed in the oratio obligaa, the former denotes the 
more certain or more important event, as (Xen. An. II. 
1. 3.) 
Heyov Ore Kdgog wiv céPunnerv, ‘Aguciog J8 weqer- 
yao ein meta tov Kdov BagBaigov = they said that 
Cyrus was dead, and that Ariszus had fled with the 
other barbarians. 


In the accessory clauses again, the conversion of the 
moods is much less common; in the case of the aug- 
mented tenses of the Indicative, it is even extremely 
rare.* Owing to this inconstant use of the special oratio 
obligua forms, the whole context must often be care- 
fully reviewed in order to decide whether an accessory 
clause forms part of what the writer is reporting, or is 
an interposed statement of his own. Generally speaking, 
if the accessory clause he necessary to complete the 


—— 


* It thus appears that, as the Greek Subjunctive Mood, in- 
cluding both Groups, answers to only one half of the Latin 
Subjunctive, and does not completely cover even that (§. 40. 
Obs. 1.); so the Optative, which comprises all the oratio obliqua 
forms of the finite verb in Greek, answers to only one half of 
the Latin Subjunctive in the oratio obligua, and covers even 
that half very inconstantly. It is noteworthy also that, whereas 
the half of the Latin Subjunctive covered by the Greek Sub- 
junctive Mood, including the Optative Group, consists of the 
present and imperfect tenses, the half of it covered by the 
Greek Optative as a group of oratio obliqua forms consists 
of the imperfect and pluperfect tenses. 
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sense of the leading one, it may be presumed to form 
part of what is being reported. The special use of Op-~ | 
tative forms in the oratio obligua has been a transient 
phenomenon in the Greek language characteristic of its 
prime, In Homer, 6tz is not once found with the Opta- 
tive; and in the N. T. there is not a single instance of 
the Optative due to oratio obliqua. 


APPENDIX. 


English Summary of the Facts and Usages most 
characteristic of Greek, with References to the pre- 
ceding Work. 

Greek Summary of the Accidence ang Syntax, 
after the manner of the native Greek Gram- 
marians. 


. A Chapter on Accents. 
IV. 


English Index to the preceding Work. 
Greek Index to the preceding Work. 


ENGLISH SUMMARY 


OF THE 


FACTS AND PRINCIPLES MOST CHARACTERISTIC OF 
“GREEK, WITH REFERENCES TO THE PRECEDING 
WORK. 


I. ACCIDENCE. 


1, The Article. The article claims the particular attention of 
the student who passes from the study of Latin to that of Greek 
because, except in certain uses of the feebly demonstrative is ea 
id, 6 7 to has no representative in Latin, and its functions are far 
more varied than those of the English definite acticle. La 

‘O 7 co was first a demonstrative adjective, .... §. 3. 
then a relative pronoun, . . . 2 2 2 eo sere eee ew fA 
and a definite article... ...... §. 5. 

For its parious functions as definite article see. “5 §8. 5,6, 7. 

The m®&t important peculiarity however of 6 7 0 is 
its power to distinguish, by a slight change in its own posi- 
tion, between attribution and predication, so that, according 
to its position, certain words make a sentence or not, « « . 
make the genitive absolute or not. . . 2. 2. 2 es oe 


2. The Verb. The power of the Greek verb to express 
the various times and modes of an action does not -corre- 
spond to its extraordinary wealth of forms. 

In respect of voices, the peculiarity of the Greek verb 
lies, not in possessing forms with a middle meaning, for the 
Latin passive is often so used; but in its very extensive use 
of sue form8,. «6 + + 0 sw we te we we ew we §. 31, 
and in its possession of | some that are confined to the middle 
meaning. These however are few. The Greek middle coin- 
cides with the passive voice excepting in the future and 


or 


aorist tenses, . . 2. 2. 6 ss eee eee - » §.8le, 
and there are on the one hand middle futures with a passive 

MEANING,» 2 2 0 + ew we we oe ww we we we §. 81. Obs. 1. 
and passive aorists with an active meaning; . . . . §. 81. Obs. 2. 


so that no tense is always true to the passive voice, and 
the only tense always true to the middle voice is the aorist 
middle. 

In respect of moods, the Optative, by which the Greek 
verb seems to be richer than the Latin, is really subjunctive,, §. 40. 
obeying, like what ia called the Subjunctive,. . ... . 40. 
the law for the sequence of tenses;. ... . ~ §§. "82, 40. a. 
yet the Greek Subjunctive Mood, including the Optative, 
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answers to but one half of the Latin Subjunctive, and does 
not completely cover even that. ... . §. 40. Obs. 1. 
This. however cannot be clearly seen till ‘the multitude of 
Greek verbal forms, the so-called tenses, are examined and 
reduced to their real significance, 
First, the duplicate forms of the aorist, perfect, pluper- 
fect, and future tenses do not imply duplicate power except 
in the few verbs which possessed these duplicate fogms 
simultaneously, . . 6 6 6 6 ett we we te th ee §.31.b. 
. Neat, she Greeks were as negligent as the Romans were 
careful; to mark the anteriority within the past and future of 
one event to another; which means that the Greeks ne- 
glected.the pluperfect . . «2... + + « « « » » §§.39.45.a, 
and future-perfect tenses. . 6. 6 6 ee ee ee §.35. Obs. 1. 
Lastly, the perfect, particularly the perfect active, was 
wanting in a great many verbs, and even when it existed 
was but sparingly used. .-. . . 2 e - §.36. 
Practically then, and without prejudice to ‘the reserva- 
tion made (3. 36) in favour of the perfect when permanent 
effects are in question, the Greek Indicative had four tenses 
represented in the active voice as follows: P 
Pres. yoeqo = scribo........ . - . §. 34 
Imperf. ygaqow = scribebam.... ~~...» §.37, 
Fut. eawo = scribam.........s §. 85. 
Aor, youta == scripsi. . 2. 1. 6 2 ww ee §. 38, 


In the other moods, the perfect, pluperfect, and future- 
perfect tenses are still more infrequent than in the Indicative; 
while by the coincidence in them of the present and imper- 
fect, the above four tenses are reduced to three. Of these 
three, the future alone remains a tense, i. e, a true time- 
form; but, wanting in the Subjunctive and Imperative, itis 
used in the Optative only to mark the oratio obligua. . §. 96. a. 
In regard to the present and aorist tenses in the other meods, 
the grand peculiarity of theGreek verb is, that they are dis- 
tinguished generally, not as tenses at all, but, like the im- 
perfect and aorist Indicative, ... . 2... +. + « §. 37. Obs. 
as marking, the former a full-length view, the latter an end- 
view of the action... . 2... 2 e+ sees §§. 40. c. 44. 45. 46. 
Some discrimination is required to determine when the 
so-called tenses of the Infinitive are really time-forms, and 
when not... . : rrr §.45.a.b. 
So feebly.are the distinctions of time represented throughout 
the Greek verb that the only one of its so-called tenses which 
is in all moeds and uses a time-form is the future. . . . . §. 45, 
Even when the Greek future does the work of the Subjunc- . 
tive Mood, it still contemplates future time. §§: 85. Obs. 2. 90. a. b. 
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If the Greek Subjunctive Mood, as compared with the 
Latin, is somewhat otiose, .. .....~. » §§ 91. a. 94. Obs. 
there is a greater development and activity among the Greek 
participles, . 2. 1 1 2 we ee ee we et ew ew ws §46. 
In particular, the possession by the Greek verb of a past 
participle active enables it to render many Latin phrases of 

ubjanctigal form. ee ee wee ee ee ew ee §. 46,8 

The Latin supines are rendered, that in—um by the 
Greek Infinitive or future participle active, . . . §§. 81. b. 46, b. 
that in -u by the Greek Infinitive, active or passive, . . . §. 81. ¢. 

The Latin gerund is rendered by the Greek Infinitive 
With 0 7) TO. 2 6 we ee et tw tw ww te ww ww 1 SGM 

The Latin gerundive, or participle in -dus, is rendered 
by the Greek verbals in -réog.. . . 2... « «  §. 21. Obs. 2.8, 

8. Number. The existence of a moribund dual §. 63. Obs. 3. a. b. 
in theGreek which has come down to us is of small practical 
importance. . . 2. 2 6 2 oo © © © @ oo © §. 65. Obs. 2, d. 


4. Cases. In Greek, the work of the Latin ablative is 
divided between the genitive and dativecases. §§.13.Obs.4. 15. c. 64. 
The distinction between the subjective and objective Genitive, 
though not peculiar to Greek, is yet of great importance. . §. 68. 

he following formulae of specification expressed by 
cases of the noun, used either absolutely or with a prepos- 
ition, will be found useful: 


PLACE. 


Place where, in a general way, as through or over where, 
by the genitive alone in the older poets, by the genitive with 
Oem in prose: 2... 1 ee ew ee ee ww es SB, Obs. I. 
hence the old genitives now adverbial 

x0v =“where, avtod — there, aldayou = elsewhere. 
Place where, definitely, by the dative alone, more com- 
monly by the dative with éy, and by the suffix -@e §§.15. a. 50. c. 
hence the old datives now adverbial 

ofxor* = at home, Meyagot = at Megara. 
Place where, both in a general way, and definitely, may be 
expressed by xata with the accusative, as 


— 


* The dative singular of ofxog must have been written ol- 
nov till about B. C. 450—400, when o was introduced into the 
Attic alphabet. The postscription of final ¢ too is of course 
more ancient than its subscription, which latter could not have 
arisen ‘till final s in the dative of parisyllabic nouns slipped 
out of the pronunciation. 
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nace ynv nab Palacoay = = by or over sea and land 
xat olxovg wévery = to remain in the house. 


Place where , in a general way, is sometimes expressed in 

poetry by the accusative without xara... ......-. §. 16. 
Place whence, by the genitive alone in the older poets, 

by the genitive with % or a0 in prose, and by the suffix 

at a . « §. 18. Obs. 1, 50. c. 
Place whither, by ‘the, accusative alone in poetry, by 

the accusative with ‘els, 06, éxd in prose; . oe §. 16. 

by the genitive with éw/, ....... _ §. 83. Obs, 10. a. 

and by the suffixes -ae -de -£e. oe oe eo es § 50.6. 

Place whither, in a general way , is also expressed by the 

genitive alone in certain phrases. . . . 8. 18. Obs. 1. b. 
Place how far, by the accusative. ..... . §. 16, 


> 


TIME. 


Time when, widely, by the genitive... . . . . §. 13. Obs. 2. 
Zime when, approximatively, by the accusative with xe, 
ed a 
Tine when, precisely, by the dative... ......-.~. § 15. b. 
Time when, as time how long ago, by the accusative with an 


ordinal numeral and ydy. . . 1. 6. + ee . §. 16. a. 
Widely YELLMVOS == in the winter-time, 
Approximatively xeql deddny = about dusk, 
Precisely 47) mooregata = on the previous day, 


How long ago tectny 787 tuseav = three days ago. 

Time how long, of an action that lasts all the time, by 
the accusative. .... - §. 16. a. 
Time how long since an action did or did not take place, 
by the genitive with or without dua. . . . . . . . § 18. Obs, 2 
Time how long, in the course of which an action does or 
does not take place, by the dative with é». 


CAUSE. 


The cause, including the instrument, in the dative alone 
or with éy, sometimes also in the genitive with dc. 
The final cause i.e. the aim, by the genitive with or with 
out zequ » Evexa, . . - « « « §. 18, Obs, 3. a, b. 
by the dative with ent, and by the accusative with QOS. 
The personal cause i. e. the agent, by the gemiyes generally 
with vm0, maoa, Or xQ0S,. .. . . §§. 13. Obs. 3. c, 79. c. 
also by the dative alone after the perfect passive and verbals 
in -Og and -rg0g,. 2 wwe ee ee te et ww ew FKL. 
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The syntax of the personal cause in greatly extended 
through personification, as 
0x0 Aonng vBottery = to be insolent from grief. 


QUANTITY. 


Quantity, as appears by the how much of place and time, 
generally in the accusative; . . . 2... +... « § 16.b. 
but not after adjectives of dimension in : consequence of a 
peculiar Greek idiom. . .... . . §. 71. 
The how much of price, in the genitive. cee g. 13, ‘Obs. 4. h. 
The how much of difference, in the dative... ...... § 14 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By the dative .. . §. 15. 
sometimes accompanied by dy. Also by the accusative with 
HOTA, a8 

nad’ novylay = quietly. 


To express the scene whereon some quality is mani- 
fested, the descriptive accusative, ..... . . . §§. 16.d. 7. 
with or without éfg¢, 7006 nate, is to be preferred. 


6. Pronouns. Ov of § is not the exact correspondent 
of the Latin sui sibise. . . . . §. 25. Obs. 1. 
Mark thelimited use of the possessive , adjective pronouns; §. 26. 
and very particularly the two ways of indicating the three 
persons and the possessor, according as the indication is to 
be weakly or strongly marked... . . . . © « « §§. 24, 25, 26. 


6, Adverbs. The distinction between the negatives ov 
and ui, which receivés some illustration from that between 
nec and neu or neve in Latin, is of the greatest moment... . §.48. 
Particularly remarkable, among the results of this distine- 
tion, is the power of the Greek Indicative with w7 to repre- 
sent the Latin Subjunctive.. . . . . « §. 48, Obs. 1. 
Among the so-called particles, éy is the most im- 
portant: it is the sign of potentiality not otonly| in the Indicative 


and Optative, .. . rr §. 43. 
but also in the Infinitive, re 8. 48. Obs, 1. 
and with participles... .... . ~ . o » §. 46.6. 


Farther, in combination with any relative word, dy gen- 
eralises the meaning of that word, and is always followed 
by a verb of the Subjunctive Group. . §§. 49. Obs, 2. 86. a, 92, b. 


7. Prepositions. Note the distinction between dno and 
éé, id e e e e e e e e e e e e i i e e e e ° §. 83. Obs. 1. 
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between aved and HQO, - 2... eee » « « « §, 83. Obs. 2. 
between cupe and wegl. . 2 2 2. 1 2 eee . §. 83. Obs. 9. 
Note also, in words compounded with a preposition, the 
difference between a preposition as such and a preposition 
in its original adverbial force. . . . 2... 2 + eo » § 85. db. 


Il, SYNTAX. 


8. Concord. The chief peculiarities here are two viz. the 
Aiticschema, by which a neuter plural takes a singular verb, §.65.b. 
and the Attic attraction of the relative into the case of its 
antecedent, .. - « « §. 67. Obs. 1 
along with which may be considered inverse attraction §.67. Obs. 2. 


9.:Government. The rules here, though not observed 
with Roman rigour, coincide nearly with those of Latin 
Syntax, except in that for the ablative is substituted either 
the genitive or the dative. The Greek comparative degree 
takes the genitive ofthat which with anything is compared, §.13. Obs.4. 
The syntax of verbals in -réog is important. . . . §.80. 
Among verbs governing one case, the chief ‘deviation from 
Latin usage is in those denoting the operation of the senses ; 

§. 72. Obs. f. 
among verbs governing two cases, in those of accusing and 
condemning, being compounds of matad,. . .. +» §. 75. Obs, d, 
and in those of clothing and stripping. ......... §. 77. 

10. Passive Verbs. The Latin passive has for its sub- 
ject always that which would be is its direct object, an ac- 
cusative, in the active voice, Under certain restrictions , the 
Greek passive may choose its subject among all the cases 
governed by the active voice of the same verb, whether 
genitive, dative, or accusative... .....- ~ . . §. 79. a. b. 
11, Verba declarandi et sentiendi. The clause depend- 
ing on these verbs can be put into three different forms, §. 89. a. 
A modification of one of these forms gives great compact- 
NESS, 2 ew ee ww wt tw th we th th tw . §. 89. ¢. 
The Greek exception to the rule that the Infinitive takes an 
Accusative before it is highly important. . . . . . . §. 66, Obs. 


12. Oratio Obliqua. The most important points connected 
with the Greek oratio obliqua are two, viz. the part assigned 
in it to the Optative,... . eee we te tw §. 96. 
and the fact that the apodosis of a conditional sentence, . . §. 93. 
as also the Imperative Mood can be rendered in the oratio 
obliqua only by the Infinitive. . . . 2... eee . §.97. 


* 


ENITOMH EAAHNIKH 
To0S Gpéedeay tHY OiWacxciov, tHy ta tig EAAaOS 
yAdcons ‘EAAnyvioti xagadiovar xeodvpovpevav. 


A. OPOI TPAMMATIKOI. 


a. Adyog dvonaterae cPeororg Agger anégarov Inlovea dua- 
vorav, olov ‘of Edanves elo¢Balov els tnv ‘Aciav.’ Ta dt 
tod Adyov orouysia Aéyovton WOE, AEDQOV, Gvoma, éxt- 
Gerov, avrovepla, Ojpa, exl(édnua, reoPeces, 
sdvdeouos, éxipav nwa. 

g. Tod dydparos at atwoerg Gvonatorvtar 6997 7 OVOLa- 
OtLxN, yEveny, Gotenyn, alreatenH, *ANTLAH’ TH 
63 tole yévn aocEevexov, FyLvuov, ovdéetEQoy. Tet- 
nhovs 8° éorly mouvtas 0 agePuos, Onlady Evinos, A vi- 
nOg, tAn@uyetixos. Tod ém@érov of Batuot Aéyortat 
PETLKOG, OVYRQLTLXOS, VUEQTETLXOS. 

y. Tosic eyee diaéceg to Oypa, Eveayntenxny, wéonr, 
xadtntexny, nod éy éexaoryn dtatéos névte Orvoxeivortat 
éyndioets, ov téoouges uty mageuqatinal, 6 QLOTLNY, VTO- 
TOURTLNN, EVUTLEKN, TOOCTANTLAN, MASE ATALQEL- 
Matos: wégog O& tov Onwards gore nal 4 wETOYNH. Ot 
yoovot TOD Grwatos Aéyorton wds* EvETTAS, TAQUTATL- 
“0S, wellon, adeQrotos, MAQaKELWEVOS, DIEQTUD- 
redeno 8 Toréov 8° ws of uty avavénror yoovor aQute- 
ol, of dt du’ avéyoems éoynuatiopévoer MAQMYNWEV OL 
évoudtovten. 

d. ‘LTronedwevorn Asystae to mEQl Ov O Adyos, nak xary- 
YOQOVMEVOY, 7 KATHY OONMEA TO KATA TOD VTORELMEVOV 
Aeyousvoy, dia povov tod Oypatos, nal tadta ye TeQEL- 
Marenod oynpatos, natnyogsitad tu* OFev, ONOV AY rAQt| 
Orjuce TELQEUPATLNOY, magsott nal Aoyos, nad avEed Onwatos 
TOQELPATLAOD , elite éxpsqouévon, eite évvoouperor, Aoyos 
ovy forerat. 
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B. TIPOLAIOPIZMOI 
év ols, gungoPeror jf axQoPetor, Exigonuatixes ti- 
Sevrae al tod dvdpatog xraicéEts. 


a. ‘O Toxog, Oxov torarar 4 xeveicad tt, expégerar Sia dott- 
xis, svrvntag ply gunxootérov, olov ‘éy ty ‘Anadnuca’, 
éviote dt uxgodétov, walora y’ éxl tay tijg ‘Attixns on- 
wo, olov ‘Magadan’. ‘O Toxos, oxdce xiveitad tt, éx- 
pegetae Or’ aitecctixns, oy piv to xela loyo sumgoPérov, 
oloy ‘dtéBnoay sig Sextdlay’, ‘Eqvyov xeos thy yqv’, ‘sive 
bx vatv’> naga dt xowntais gungoPerov te xal axgoPé- 
tov, olov (Log.) ‘dopovg orelyw éuovs.” ‘Q Toros, oxo- 
Sev neveital ce, expégerae dia yerinys, uxgcoPéirov pty ev 
to xe Ady, olov ‘éx Aanedalpovos’ 7 ‘axd Sveaxovaay 
gevysey’> éungotérov dé te xal axgotéroy naga tois aeyat- 
Love: xountaig, olov (Zog.) ‘ef uy t0vd’ eyouwto vyooV 
tHode. ‘O Toxog, 8s’ ov xiveitad t, expegerar dia yevexis, 
cvrn das uty guxgoPérov, olov ‘de’ oveavod xogevetar’, 
évtore 32, cla povoy naga toig aozarotégors wosNtais, xr 
angotécov, olov (Op.) ‘Egzovron xedioro.’ 

B. ‘O Xeevos, onote ylveral tt, waksora y’ dy toraiads yoovov 
drougéceary Exqoarvonevog, as av of avPgqoxo. EvyPéuevor 
movecy moraor, Expégeran doting axgodére, olov ‘teiry wea’, 
‘unvos Extn pOtvovtos’: én dt taHv HOn yeyernusvor éx- 
pégerar nal aiteocciny angodira, ty te axO TOU mEQl Ov 6 
Aopos ovuBarros pezor TOU voy ragedPorta yoorrna Otaory - 
pote Sia taxcxod ageduntexod Oveuatos Snloven, tod 
Ore TOD HON xagevereuévor, oiov ‘toctny On Husoay ané- 

. Pavev 6 marge’. Tod? Xeovov didarnuc, év w ylvetal te, 
Expégeron yeriny, elte axgodéto, aliwg te xad ext tev gr-— 
Ce VRUQYOVEGY yoovOD DLougéoewr, Oloy ‘of Layo tI VV- 
“TOG vépovrae , cite LuQoFéren, meoTLDepsvns Ext udy nvgcov 
ovouatoy tig éxl xeoPécews, olow ‘éxt Onoéos’, ‘éxl Kv- 
gov Bactlevovtos’, ta & alla meotePeuevns ths dea mQ0- 
Bécsws, ofov ‘dice xoldovd avrovg ovy Eweanea.’ ‘Qoavras 
Exqpsgetae 16 Xeovov dracrnua, fv ylyverat te, dia dorenns 
wera tS vy neoPéosws, olov ‘év EBdownnovta Etecry ov 
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ct gouy 


av els AaBor novngds wv’. ‘O Xeovos, oxote og ty yt- 
ora yiverad te, expégercn de’ altictengns peta ths TEQL 7 
app xeoficems, ofov ‘xegl itn podeora wévte ual &En- 
novra’, ‘dug péoas xm voxtas’. ‘O Xecvos, oxocanes 
yiverod te, expégeron Sta yesrxns axgoPérov, olov ‘Go éxii- | 
tng Soazuny elauBave tg MuEQasS’. 

To Ilocoyw toxov, yoovov x. 7. A. expégeton de? altiatenys 
axeotérov, olov ‘anéyer n Theron tay Onpay oradiovs 
EBdounnoven, ‘xolvy yoovoy euayorto’: * 7 xa meta: 
TOV AVA, KATA, THEA TEOPEGEOY, Olov ‘ava naCKY THY 
yiv’, ‘nara 4 magn wavta tov solguov.’ dyiov 0” ovy 
Gg tO TOU YQOVOY TARAOS yeriny te xa altraciny Expégetae - 
Eveoce 0 by Exarign Srapoga nde. dra uty cig yevunns vacou- 
vioostat onwetoy te yoovon ey tH MANDEL UTAEYOY, xAD O 
éyéveto y mockic, dua Ot tg altiactunys AwaAG O yQOVOS 
nad’ ov Iengnece yn meakes Ondovtat. Téhog, to [locoy én) 
avradlayav, Oniady to teeny Onlody, xara yeruny tPErcat, 
oloyv ‘trav xovar nodovowy nuiv navra taeya?’ of Oeol.” 
TO Aitvov, oxorcovdyxore av n, e&acgovpévor dn tov tEéAL- 
nov altiov, maga tOig MOLNnTALs OLE yEertnts aQODETOL, OVYT- 
Bas dé dua yevinyg wera tig v 20 WeOTEGEws Exqpegetat, olov 
‘adtxsioPas oad tiv0g’> ustow dt tovt0 MoLNntLXOD al- 
tiov magaderypa. TO TQOTQENTLUOY ] AVAYAAGTEXOY 
aittov nal dia doting expégetar amgoPérov, olov ‘mo Bo 
moatrey te’? ** aoog db Ot’ oltiacenng peta tHg OL oP2Q0- 
Séoews, olov ‘Asyovtoe “APnvaioe dua Ilegunitéa Pedtiovs 
yeyovévat.’ Tormly éxpégetat to tedrxov aitiov, dnladn dra 
YEVLUNS Weta TOV yaQLY | EvEexa neOTEtLnas exlapBavo- 
uévoov, oloy ‘xolansvovary Evexa agyvelov’: 4 Ota do- 


* Tlodda tov t6 Tlocdy dniovytoy étigénuatwv ox dilo 
énlPera ovdérega nar’ alteatinny, olov dilyov, 


7O1D, pb yan, td. 


*"Eod ote nol co rorntindy altroy dia dorenis sxqe- 


getar dxeotérov, ta wsy wielo exh avrovupiay, cllws te xad 
TOY RAPHtLKOLS Oyuaor yoOvOY MaQUKELmEeVOY y UTMEQOVYTEA- 
“x0v Ovytacoomévoy, oloy ‘tavra Aélextod wou, mavrote OF 
xl tay elg -té0g Anyovtwy nuatindy, olov ‘éxrdountéoy 
éorl trois avPQwxors ths aQEtHS. 
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TLATS BETO tis éxt mooticens , olov ‘énd yélate’?: 4 de’ 

alevercrntjs wero. THs Qo ¢ xeoPecems, oloy ‘xavrodana v- 
enusva: tais moheat QOS PuAanny nal cwenecar’. 

‘O Te0x05, nad’ ov ylveradce, dia dotenys éxpégetat, 7 &Q0- 
Bérov, olov ‘Bla alg olxiav magréven’, 4 xad ths dv nooGé- 
cEms Te0chauBavopsrns, olov ‘éy cromy sxaPnvyto’> xedg 
03 nab dv alrrocinns mera tS Hata mQeoPEcEMs, olov (Inu.) 
‘oupBacver to uty (Dilinxw), ep’ a av On, cave Eyerv 
nara colin» novytav’. 

To Ogyavoy, dv ov yiveraite, dia dotixys éxpegerar, 7 &xQ0- 
Sérov, olov ‘ovdels Excavov ndovais éxtnouto’, 4 were 
tis év meoPéceas, olov ‘év tokors OuacyoreaFar’> modg dé 
éxpégetae dia yevinns pera: tys Ora meoPécemg, olov ‘dr’ 
OpPaluay opav’. Iotéov Ott tO TOGOY, Ws OQyavoy FEw- 
govpEevor, wadiora ye to OLapogas wétoQoyv Gnlovy, xata do- 
tinny tiPEerae axgoPerov, olov ‘émavta reEscPdtEQos’. 

To nara te dv’ altcatixns enpéegetor, axeoPérov pty ta 
molda, olov ‘deevol payny’, ‘alya tovs modas’+ éviote 3% 
nol meta TOY Rate, ™QOS, els meoBésewy , olov ‘gEarPog 
nate THY xopny’, ‘copes mods a’ » ‘Evdobos elg ta wohe- 
uixe’. “H dt dorexyn, tny nate te “oyéaus @¢ Geyavoy On- 
dovoa, téHeron axgotérag , olov ‘awoyor nad ranter, nal 
move, nal réyvn, nab goun’. 
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"Ovoware:, te uty QOS TO AUTO NEDDWXOY 7 NEGYpA aVOME- 
oopmeva, Quoronrotas tiHEevton, olov ‘Anuootévns o Ontwg’* 
tovto dt Gvouatoyv mQdGTEGLS nadsizaL. Ta dt 1905 dta- 
poga ahi aldo vroracceta exh yevenns, olov ‘o rod dév- 
deov xagros’. 

To ‘Eni evov nal 7 Merogn ovEpaOvovL toig els a avage- 
QOrTaL OVOUMoL Kata yévog, agLuov, xra@orv, olov ‘ yon- 
otos avg’, ‘ot maideg of porrmvres els ta Sudceonccdsie’. 
Tloldasy tev Ovoparav dvtov, ciPerar to exiderov 7 7 ME- 
coyn wAnduvrends. “Exh piv apvyor, site owoyevar site 
Etegoyevav, nat’ ovdéregoy yévoc, olov ‘tagayzad xal ora- 
Geis OLEF QUE tais wodECL, ‘ALPor cE nal WleyFor nal Evde 

16 
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nal xdgepos, aranres EGdipspiver ovdly genome: i Conte. ‘Ext 
0} depuzar, voy ebv o Opoyervay, wxsc tO vois EvOMUEL KOL- 
voy yévos, tow 8 & Evegoyersdy, NOTE VO exongerrdusepor” fort 
ot exunpureteregos 16 uty desevindy TOV Oylvaned, 20 dt F7- 
Awnoy cov ovdestgov, . 7. ‘7 youn nao aoe a yectrol’ ié- 
yorton, nal ovyl ‘ayaa’. "Toréoy 8° Ot, yeiek xat’ dv0- 
peoriany exiBetoy ce Ovopete megeri ere Seueden, xacroe 
cos suvderinod Elie(rovtog , Aoyos avrorekys amagrifercat ° 
otra 6710 ‘Byntos OavPQwmos’ Svvetas to ‘Oenves ~otev 
6 avPonnxos’, xal 26 ‘Sd evOoamos Syyeve’ Svverat 10 ‘0 
avGeanos Suyntos oriv’. Merozis 8b nara yevvxny ovd- 
grate magaePepsens, xoocdiogiopow OF tere 7) SVEpPwYia 
avn, 1EOVLKOY 7 UIOFETLKOY 7 LOY OLovELwEdy, SeusomotL- 
xaog zag éxdnioi, oloyv ‘coteov ysvoptvev wernupedc’ 
‘690, t0d yoolow yalExod OYTOS, vOvS TOLRLUEZOUS 
axonvovyras’. Aven dt  xtdog 7 OVeTAgig aMOAVTOS 
MAQK TOLG VEC~OTEQOLS naAeiTAL. - 

y- Tlageuqpetcxod éyuccog co Uroxnaipevoy piPever xox’ Gvopa- 
ocxny, xab raven cvupervel co Syma ner aorPuor ce xal 
xoocaxoy, oloy ‘ Kigos téOvnue’. Ela@auc: uéeroe ot “Arce- 
nol wAndvvtixny dvopcotinny ovderépay, dev aepvya pediora 
Snloi, Onwers &ixm nagariPéver, olov ‘tugog Sudde: ta 
éoda’, *xad rovro On dere £0 Aeyouevoy oxi pa Attixo »v. 
"Expaiverce d& xal covvavtiov: vxonsiwevoy Onlady mxEQt- 
Anrtixoy uad’ Evenoy ageOuoy epéednerae to Oye xara wAy- 
Quveinoy, eozas dn Otay dtaxgrots vow oo ty win dvi 
ONOKELMEVOY VORtAL, xal co Ojpa xo’ Exaotov tovTOY 
nectnyoontat, olov (‘Op.) ‘ag pacar 7 mindvc’* adieg dt, 
TOU VIOKELMEVOY HS ANAS EvaedOS VOOLMEVOY, KaQaMFETEL 
nel co Oyux no’ éEvinoy agudyor, olov ‘dvaelPpnres gory 
 mindvs’. “Ev covrorg te nav toig tifjg mopadecyuace 
‘avne suv watdl mageror’, ‘avne nal yun xogeco’, tO 


* Levnbos yey ,ragaielnxovrar af dmowElpevoy Snlovou 
avroveplar, oiov ‘dlyo thy xepalyy * co yaQ aeocwxoy dic 
tHS natadngsas avroy tov nwatog dnlovrar. * Upacens dd 
zagry Expégovtar, oloy ‘od ov, ddd’ yay’ exodunoa tov nore- 
ov Sapavan MTS . 
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xara cuveccy loyve: eyjue. Tlescvey 3 ovtwy tev t00 
Oxucros vmoKsipevay xe) EcsQoxeoeaxar, thera: to é7] 40% 
xara tO éxexgaréoregoy, ong @” cel 20 xewtOY tO DevtEQOY 
xeocw@xoy, xab tovro tO cetvor, olov ‘ Evupavotper eyo rE 
ual opsic’, ‘ov ov moves, ovdt of col piles xearor nal 200- 
roy vavtny ty» dugay xeql Peay fozere’. "Alda nal xara 
£6 TBODEYEETEQOY, Oxeiovdnxote agrOpon te x0) meoswnov 
ay 9, Peres 70 equa, olov ‘éyeo léyoo nach LevOn¢ ta 
avec’, ‘sixneov ovros of Esvor, nai yueic per’ sxelveov’. 
Tis cimageuspizov rd Dzoxeluevoy ctOevat nec’ alee? 
otop ' moveos rOvg cw Sonos apagravey alndés’. 
Opes 0 evre éxyy UxOKEe(uevoy 7 axagéuperos xel eid 
rixoy te One €& ov Sagrarat 1 axagéupatos, | magade'ns- 
TOL TO VIOKEMEMOY TOTO, TO aupotégots nOLVO”, OfoY ‘Ou0- 
doy nuaerynxéivar’, 7 ctéPerar nar’ dvoucorexyy, olor ‘nol 
avros ny émovolny yeyeapevat. ’ 
‘H vaPogenn leyouton arvrovupde oumpover t Eavtys 
Hoven nece yéveg nal aorduor xed TQSSOROY, O olov ‘Zeve 
Os epoed savca’. Te OVPTERTERG 88 oxnmects, O nadeitae 
E1Ees 4 Epedées, Fluevee, n dvewrvude: els thy mraow 
cov nyoupévov, ual dy to ‘yoeuce taig ayatoig uw Fyo’ 
wpéxerar wd, ‘yoomes toig cyaPois ol¢ Eye’, 7 nat, wecadé- 
Ot TOD NyOvusvOD, ‘youmer ois eyo ayadoig’. “AvtioteoMus 
3° £68" Ore xal 9 avrovepde: Ehuse vo perecrePecpevoy 7 yov- 
pevov, xal dn tO ‘eves doriy Oarqe Ov sideg’? weroPadderae 
els to ‘ovrog dotly ov sides avdga’. 
Teveny ovvraecovra: éntOera nad Onucta, ta T17QOOEWS, 
petéibeas, éumerotag, Exipedetas, wyynuns, ee - 
rvylas, pecdovs onuavrinxa, xara rcovrors Svavtia’ 20S 
Ob dx cebv dePéreoy ca Snucctrxa els -t% 0 ¢ Anyovra, ca Ex rod & 
oregntixod curPeta, nal ta TAOAHETLNA, TA OVYKOL- 
tena Onlady xal vxegdetina, nal rovrors aevadoye, olov 
Cevregos, wegerrig: éx di toy Gnparoy ta aeyexa 
nal oxaozena, ta ivaggswms nAnkews anuavena, nal 
ta thy alodynoewy, Tiny tod OQG. 
dorxy ovvrcocortae éxiPera nad Gnuata, ce Opototn- 
TOS, avaloylas, mQ0geyyloems, wlEEMS Onuartina, 
16* 
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ra ce pidixny 1 eyPounny meog tuva draPeory Snlodvea, 
LUEQ, CVYTOMLAS YHOLY, WEQLMOLHT LEXA nal AYTLETEQL - 
NOLHTLKA VEO TOY YoUUpatinoYy nolovytoL: weds dE ta 
LLQCTM NA LeyonEeva: Onuata. 


n. Altecexy ovvraccorrar ta (dims 4 apwéows peroPorcince 


éjuata, M ecaBote ne nalovvrar ta Gr}proccee toe ToLavee 
évégyevay dylotvra, 7 nites && « deveeynng alg Teocwmnoy 7 do a 
Srapogoy tov vrOKEpsvOY, TO NMAQA yoNmmotLnOig aYTL- 
necmevorv Aeyousvor, weroPatver. II. X. dua tov tegyery 
Gnlodrae pry dvégyera, add’ exel avroredés ti Exqpatver, ovd? 
QOS CvpN nowy ths éxvtod évvolas avtinEwEevoy éEntdéye- 
tal, weca Pare xoy ov déyerars ta Ob opartery, éni- 
Svusiv, ExeoPar, werapatexa déyovra Onuata, are 
éx’ ado te petaBarvovons tig du’ avtay Snlovuerys éveo- 
yétas, olov bv toig ‘oparta tov Povy’, ‘éxrPuuad cogias’, 
‘Sei ExeoPou to nysuore.’ Arorgetéa Ot év tovrats ta (dias 
 awécws metaBarine tay guuéoory weraPorinay dnuator: 
Eveote yao dtapooa nde. Ta ty altiatiny ovvraccomeva 
Onuctra, pias dgaotixatega, supacvover nol peroBolny 
tive tod averxepsvonv, Oto nat (dlmg 4 awecwsS pEeta- 
patina nahodyran : ta Ob yeviny 1 dotiny SuvTacaopEve, 
wovny tHY tov vmonermevon diatecry éxdndovera, tov 08 a ay 
TEMELUEVOU ovdeutav pecapodny, guméscws pecaBarene 
ONO TOY YOKMmaTLKOY xalovytar. “Evie Gnuatav sidn de- 
xlov déovta, avtixerpevorv, ay TO xvQLOY, edG O LOL y TOD 
Onuatog évépyera pégetar, nar altatinny TOEUEVOY, aM &- 
Gov Aéyeron, tO OF nat’ aAAnY tivH tTaOY Tlaylov, 7 nol 
nad’ Erégav altratexny, Eupecor. II. X. dv rd ‘Xororravov 
alndivon gore toig wevvaor aetov diddvan’, tO HQTOY, TO 
wstapolny tuva, Péoewg Snlovote, vprotauevoy, xab not” 
aitiatinny tePeusvory avtrneiusvoy, awEGOY Aéyetat, to dk 
mevcvace, &upecov. dintrara dé tavra ob youpporenol 
nodovyreg dtaxecvover tay Aoinav, a MOVONTa@TE éxsivot 
DVOUMATHY. 

Altating “ol yEevinn svvtaccovro: ta wAngwtixa xa) 
nevating, olov ‘Levyn ual vrofvyra oitov ysuioavreg’, 
‘oiuoe taveng anxadlagey of ths OpPaduias’: te py nLo- 


%. 
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VEVTLXA, Oloy ‘avaptmynoxey tiva tLVOG’* Ta aYTaA 
Aeaxtena, olov ‘xieiorov timay te’? tax deopeva 100 Q00- 
Srogeouod rig aitias de’ ny te ylveret, olov ‘émarvety tive 
THs aeErTg.’ 

Aitoting nod doting; ovyradccovta: ta ducews, dunyn- 
C8, évavtrornros cnuavtixa, oloy ‘ta ayata dudovat 
toig Stxatots’, ‘to adndts ayyéldey wrt’, ‘loovg foots m0- 
Asuiorg avritePévece.’ 

Andy aitvarenxy ovytaccovra: ta ixetevtena, TH MHL 
devtixa, TO Evdvaews u] éxdv a8as OTL EERE ta 
tnv evvocay Eyovta TOW EV  KAKOS LéeyELY 4 WOLELY. 
Ta slg -céog Anyorra Onpautena ditty Eyover thy ovyrtagey. 
To pty 8 (Slog pecafatixay Snuctoy xaracyouEsva n CUpL- 
govorve, ixiPéirwmv nal weroyar Stxnv, tH tod Avyou vTO- 
xecwéven, ow ‘diapviaxtéa 7 tags’, 7 téHevroe nat ov- 
dérEgoy yévos, évincdg te nal mlnPvrtixds, wecaPadlousyns 
tHS weOtEgoy Ovopaotenys elo altatenny, olov ‘dragvia- 
utéov’ 7) xed ‘drapviantéa tay tagev.” To db && dupécos 
WETABNTEAGY ONUATOY MAQKYOMEVA, KATA WOVOY TOY DEVTEQOY 
TeOTOY ovytaccortar: lotéoy Gwos Ore THY Onuatixay TOv- 
TOY TO AYTLNE(WEVOY KATA THY NTdOLY TéPEtaL, THY TO O- 
pore olnetav &€ ov magaystae Exaotov, olov. ‘avtdnntéov 
tov Toanyuatar’, ‘éntyerontéoy to Egyo. ’ 


* 


A. TIEPI AMOPATIKQN MOPIQN. 


Tlécot wiv at cov dnuatog éyudicers, many tHs cemecgeupa- 
« Ld ‘ e e , 

TOV, RATNHYOQOVEL TL nata tLVOS, MEOdNAOTATOY O ws ExaOTH 

nate THY olxsav avtng gue nal Svvamy: xal to ano- 

Marine woora, ty tay eyxdicewov Ovvaper El<nousva, Ady 

” g ‘ w @ ~ e ld a 

ahio noémer. Kal dn nal ty oguoteny, wg Fetenoy te nae 

BéBasov magretwon, noérEr tO axOMatixdy Ov, olov ‘ovr 

~ ~ ~ ~~ wv 

fore tavta’: tats db honais tov éyndicsor, ot OUx% OYTOS 
ba] ~ 

TL OY MAQLOTAOL, GAAa te UNOTLDEWEVOY, 7 TQEOCTACOOMEVOY, 

: 

7N EVUTOY, MEEXEL TO WY, Olov ‘wh tBeoys’, ‘un yévorto’, 
z ~ ~ 

“oo réuva: un nataqeorveits tod TéVNTOS?. 

e v ’ ~~ , ° ‘ ® bd 3 

H énayzot nxagaBuog tov xavevos tovrov, ovx ovoa adia 
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parvoutrn, xvgei paleta s0 OPE. ‘Ex ta Ounnxe ‘ovr 
coiouc dee avégas, ovdi* Bdamas’, re tov mékiovres tis 
dgrocinys éutzoven 7 UNETAKTXy, GvTOEG tL Ov nad avy Y7T0- 
ciPipevor tEnysi. To ‘ovx av yévoeto tovta’, nel xag- 
deoror Adyor, ovz vIOTIMimever tt Ontesuses, add’ evyevelas 
7 agetog Evexce 20 tov Pesrxov Pagy nal avorgooy wergrc- 
kovees, ta loa szyeves tayo Bane foriy ao’ o énFels 
Loyog on adlog 9 6 ‘ovx are yevioOar tava’. “Ev ce din- 
ynoe. tOPetaL OD Uet EvNTLNAS, Hrxa  Eyxkcerg OTH ta 
ths Ggeocixis guxinedt, olow ‘leyay ort ovxrw dy, xeliov 
zoovov mvovi ove Exituyos’: avtes yag 6 Atyor Ex ét v- 
zor elxev av, noc’ Ogotengy. "Eese @ ore nal 4 dgrotiny 
axofeddoves 79 olnater evvys Secenny dvvauis, xal vx0- 
Serxny nagatiPepsyn, Line to wy: Fore dt tovro ldeiv, ° 
Oray dgarnpate, nal svzac, nat wnodeers Exdnlos. Ovx 
fore 8” evgeiy ovdupms Taga TH MeCSTaKTEAXH tO 68 TALQH- 
xeiwevoy. Télog db xage tH axupeppatea, xal weroxy, “Ec- 
covetary tov xaPosev slonmévay, maganetot ov exxv O 
Adyog avcdvopevos Ogeotixy, wy Od éxayv UwoTaNTEXG 7) ev - 
ATM METATOERTNTAL. 


* To meql ray axiady poglar Leyqwevoy alnPever xal regl 
toy &% covtm@y ovyPsror. 


A CHAPTER ON ACCENTS. 
NATURE AND HISTORY OF GREEK ACCENTUATION. 


Both accent and quantity have, and must have some play in 
all languages. So long as speech is dictated by thought and feeling, 
will men mark the more pregnant words and syllables with a 
superior tension of the voice. And so long as consonants remain 
solid, will it take longer time to get over two of them in pronun- 
ciation than over one; whereby is established for all languages the 
venerable but inaccyrately expressed rule, that a short vowel be- 
comes long before two consouants. 

In English, the development of accent is powerful, that of 


- quantity feeble — so feeble that the structure of our verse depends 


on accent alone. In Greek, both accent and quantity were power- 
fully developed, so that whereas, accent, the intellectual ele- 
ment, overbore quantity in prose, in verse on the other hand 
quantity, the musical element, overbore accent, The Modern 
Greek professor who reads Homer to his students according to the 
accents does not make heard any harmony of verse; and the Eng- 
lish professor who declaims Demosthenes without giving effect to 
the aceents, instead of rendeting ‘that other harmony of prose’, 
produces a barbarous discord, Demosthenes himself being judge. 
For be it well noted that not accents themselves, but only accent- 
marks were introduced about B. C. 264, fifty-eight years after the 
death of Demosthenes; and that the introducer of them was the 
most distinguished grammarian and literary critic of his time, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. The Greek language, which had 
penetrated along with the arms of Alexander into a multitude of 
foreign countries, was then holding the place of honour wher- 
ever under Alexander’s succeasors, Greek rule continued; and 
myriads of fereigners were learning the language of their Greek 
masters, to all of whom Aristophaues, by his system of accent- 
marking, offered a much-needed help to correct pronunciation. 
On the dispersion of the educated Greeks after the fall of Constan- 
tinaple in 1453, they taught their language in the capitals of Europe 


pronouncing it with the aceents of Aristophanes, which they had 
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learned, not from books, but by the ear; and though the modern 
popular dialects of Greece deviate, as after the lapse of 2000 years 
they could not but deviate, more than did the ancient popular dia- 
lects from the accentuation registered by Aristophanes, yet so much 
of that accentuation still remains in the speech of the uneducated, 
as to demonstrate, even if the nature of the case had left room for 
doubt, that the ancient rovog was the same kind of voice-tension 
which occurs in Modern Greek, and with which under the name 
accent we are familiar in English. 

Accordingly, the English elocutionist, not less than Aristo- 
phanes, has to point out enclitics and proclitics, and in the very 
same sense. For most sentences contain, besides the magistral 
words pronounced with emphasis (6g@crovor), others connecting 
or introducing these, the ministerial character of which is shown 
by unemphatic pronunciation; and such ministerial words are 
called enclitic when they follow, proclitic when they precede the 
magistral word to which they helong. Compare 


TIov éouy 6 “97103 
(accented) (enclitic) (proclitic) (accented) 
Where is the man? 


(accented) (enclitic) (proclitic) (accented). 
Again, in English as in Greek, words written with the same letters — 
are distinguished by accentuation, as 


ae == I persuade jopeets the verb, 
aero == persuasion object, the noun 


jpoeos = bearing minute, the adjective 
mogog = burden minute, the noun 

fies = thus thar demonstrative 

og =as, that that, relative. . 


Even the rule that the accent in Greek is never farther back than 
the antepenult receives some illustration fram English. Compare 
Eyeaqoy flemporal 
gyeaqopev )temporalities. 


The movement of the accent is here the same.in both languages 
because in our case, as in that of the Greeks, it is difficult to the 
tongue and disagreeable to the ear to pronounce a long train of 
unaccented syllables. 

The main point of difference between the accentuation of Eng- 
lish and that of Greek is that whereas the former is independent of 
quantity , the latter is limited by it, the position and the movement 
of the accent in Greek being determined to a large extent by the 
quantity of the final syllable, as will be shown below. It is also 
true that distinctions of meaning by accent are much more numer- 
ous and important in Greek than in English. Jelf (§. 53) gives 
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fully two hundred of them; but the following only are subjoined as 


being of common occurrence: 


ayo = leading 
alndéeg = true 
aguvydaiyn = almond-tree 
Bactlece = queen 

Bios = life 

07405 = the people 
elute =I go 

slg == thou art 
goré = ye are 

f7F oa = hostility 

ry = surely 

Béc = spectacle 
Solog = dome 
Bupcs = mind 

lov = violet 
imncoy == of horses 
nay = nal ey 

x70 = heart 
unteoxtovog = mother-slain 
“oun = alone 
wvesoe = ten thousand 
vOLOS = law 

0 == the 

oixoe = houses 

olya = be silent 
oyoln == leisure 
TAVTE == these things 
tlyés == who? 

Pos == light , 
wos == shoulder 


ayov = contest 
alntes = indeed! 
auvydain = almond 
Baocdeta = kingdom 
Bids = bow 
dnwog = fat 

elud = Iam 

slg = into 

fore ==> be ye 
éxfod == hostility 

n =or 

Sea = goddess 
Bolog = mud 
Svwos = thyme 
tov = going 
innov = stable 
nay = xal day 
“0 | = fate 
pwnteoxtrovog = mother- slaying 
worn == stay 
pvotoe = thousands 
VOMOS = district 

0 = which 
olxoe = at home 
arya == silently 
oxoly = at leisure 
THUTO = the samethings 
tives = some 
gas = man 
aOLds = raw, 


Other examples may be found under the heading ‘Differences of 


meaning’ in the English Index. 


In laying down his rules, Aristophanes could not take much 
account of dialectic diversities of accentuation. The Lesbian Aeolic 
loved to throw the accent as far back as possible, like the modern 
English which is changing prestige into prestige, after the model 
of vestige, as it has already changed the old advertise, still heard 


in Scotland, into advertise. The 


oric dialect again adhered more 


closely than any other to the ancient general rule which made the 
accent i, e. the emphasis of sound coincide with the emphasis of 
meaning. This rule so far pervades the system of Aristophanes, 
which was accommodated to the Attic standard, that accent may 
still be called the intellectual element in Greek pronunciation; for 
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the accent still marks for the most part, except where quantity for- 
bids, either the radical syllable in which lies the radical meaning, 
or a formative syllable in which lies an important modification or 
application of that meaning, The intellectual character of accent is 
strongly marked in verbs and their cognates, as 

yoaga =I write 

Eygapoy = I was writing 

yoagy == the act or result of writing 

youpis = the instrument of writing 

YOXPEVS == the person writing 

yeupexds = sutted for writing. 
In compounds also, when quantity allows, the accent commonly 
passes to the modifying word, as 

dofa = ‘expectation 
axagadogog = contrary to expectation. 

The intellectual character of Greek accentuation farther appears in 
the very small number of neuter nouns accented on the final syll- 
able, the inferior importance of the neuter gender being thereby 
signified, Also, in the strongly demonstrative final -2 of the Attic 
dialect always attracting the accent to itself, as 


ovtog = this éxsivog = that 
ovroct = this here éxecvogt = that there. 


And most beautifully in the distinction 


UAtedxtovos === slain by a mother 
unteoxrovos = slaying a mother 


the accent being in each word on the active element. 

Two other examples are mentioned below, viz. the constant 
marking of tég interrogative throughout with the acute accent on 
the first syllable; and the anastrophe of many vocatives. 


4 


ACCENTUATION OF WORDS TAKEN SINGLY, 


Whatever secondary accents may be in a word, there is always 
a primary one dominating these, beside which they sound weak. 
Aristophanes contented himself with marking only this primary 
acceut, calling it o€vs tovog i.e. acute accent (a), in opposition 
to the Bugis tavog i. e. grave accent (a) which, though unwritten, 
he yet conceived as existing on all syllables not marked with the 
Gévg tovog. Hence the rule: Hach Greek word, taken singly, is 
marked with but one acceni; and it has been already stated that 
this one accent is never placed farther back than the untepenult. 

The domination of the primary accent often issues in the ab- 
sorption by the syllable that bears it of the syllable immediately 
following. This is the true reason of the tinal e in French words 
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like pére, mére having become evanescent to muteness, The same 
tendency is illustrated in the derivation of many Italian words from 
the Latin, as bonta from bonitatem. Wherever this absorption 
happened in Greek, Aristophanes marked the syllable so obtained 
by uniting over it the accents of the two coalescent syllables, viz. 
the aeute and the grave thus (@), or in a waving line thus (@), 
whence this form of accent was called tovog weqsoxmpevog i. e. 
circumflex accent. That the written acute shall precede the under- 
stood grave accent in the original form of the word is ordinarily 
indispensable to the emergence of the circumflex accent: compare 


Eqedgéerer = Equietroy and éqidescyy mm Eqedeceny. 


The only exception to this rule is in the final syllable of simple 
contract nouns and adjectives, as 


Uncontracted Contracted 
Xv EOP == a basket , AAVOUY 
1OEVGEOS YOVoER YoVEEOY LEOVGOVS YOVER yovoovy 


MOQPVELOS TOQPVELA ROQPVOEOY NOQMveg -OvE - a -ovy. 


The only place where the combination of the acute and following 
grave does not result in the circumflex accent is in the nominative 
dual of 2¢ declension contract nouns and adjectives: doréo and 
zovoé are contracted into dota and yevod. Accordingly, wher- 
ever the circumflex accent occurs, a contraction in the above cir- 
cumstances is either known or presumed, as 

ahovtog (trisyllabic) == xlovres =xeaayna = meaype. 
When the contraction results in a diphthong, the circumflex accent 
is placed aver the latter of the two vowels composing the diph- 
thong. An obvious corollary here is that, since no accent is placed 
farther back than the antepenult, the circumflex t.e. the combination 
of an acute with the following grave never can be farther back than 
the penult.. 

In respect of accentuation then, words taken singly are called, 
those having 


an aeute on the last syllable Oaytone , 

an aeute on the penult Paroxytone , 

an acute on the antepenult Proparaxytone: 

a circumflex on the last syllable Perispomenon , 

a circumflex on the penult Properispomenon: 


no written accent on the last syllable, 
therefore the understood grave accent 
on the last syllable Barytone. 


Now come the two grand rules for writing the acute and the 
circumflex, which accents alone appear in Greek words taken 


singly: 
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1. The acute accent may be on any one, whether long or 
short, of the last three syllables, and is the only accent ever 
placed on the antepenult, but can be there only when the last 
syllable is short both by nature and by position. 


2. The circumflex accent is placed only on syllables long by 
nature, is confined to the last two, and can be on the penult only 
when the last syllable is short by nature. 

Certain Ionic and Attic genitives , as “Argecdew, modems, and 
compounds of yélag and xéoag, as prdoyedwg and axegas, are 
only apparent exceptions to these rules; for in the above genitives, 
£@ was pronounced by synizesis in one syllable, and in the above 
compounds ¢ was by syncope dropped out of the pronunciation, so 
that these and the like words were really paroxytone. 

That limitation of accent by quantity to which reference has 
already been made clearly appears in the above rules, which 
accordingly yield the following corollaries regarding quantity: 


a. Circumflexed syllables are long by nature. 

B. Proparoxytone words and properispomena have the final 
syllable short, the former both by nature and by position, as pé- 
Avood, the latter by nature at any rate, as wovad, éorBaAcé. 

. When in a paroxytone word the penult is long by nature, 
so also is the final syllable, as aga. : 


In applying the above rules regarding the acute and circumflex 
accents, it must be kept in mind that, contrary to the earliest Greek 
usage and to the Doric, final -we and -ot, diphthongs though they 
are, yet in Aristophanes’ system of accentuation are treated as 
short, except in the 3¢ pers. sing. of the Optative, and in the ad- 
verb ofxoe. Hence the threefold distinction in verbs of which the 
future has three or more syllables and a long penult, as in Bov- 
Aevo, Bovievow. 


Bovievoat, 34 sing. 1 aor. Optative Active 
Bovievoar, 1 aorist Infinitive Active 
Bovievour, 24 sing. 1 aor. Imperative Middle. 


To those who disregard the accents in pronouncing Greek the 
study of rules for accentuation must be repulsive and can yield 
only the minimum of profit; for from the nature of the case, the 
mind can be familiarised with the details of accentuation, and can 
apprehend truly even the nature of the thing so called only through 
the ear. But in learning to pronounce and write Greek with the 
accents, the following rules will be found of service, 


Nouns, The accent of the nominative singular remains through- 
out, unless a change be required by one or other of the two 
grand rules given above, or by some one of the following special 
rules: 
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a. In the first declension, the genitive plural is perispomenon, 
-a» being contracted for -day, -éav, except in apun = anchovy, 
glovrns = wild-boar, yonotng = usurer, which keep the accent 
on the penult to distinguish their genitives plural from those of the 
adjectives aguns, zylovves, zenotds. 
B. In the first and second declensions, all genitives and datives 
from oxytone nominatives are perispomena, as 
from Nom, Sing. zoentys 
Sing. Dual Plur. 
Gen. xountov xomntaiy  xointov 
Dat. xowntyn xorntaty xorntais 
from Nom. Sing. aygo¢ 


Sing. , Dual Plur. 
Gen. aygob ayegoiv ayeay 
Dat. aye ayooty ayeocs. 


The only exception to this rule is in the genitive singular of the 
Attic second declension, which remains oxytone, as, from Nom. 
yews, Gen. ve, but Dat. vem according to the rule. 

y. In the third declension, almost all genitives and datives 
from monosyllabic nominatives are accented on the last syllable, the 
form of the accent being acute or circumflex according as the last 
syllable is short or long, as 

from Nom, Sing. xovg 


Sing. Dual Plur. 
Gen. x0d0g xodoiy rod wy. 
Dat. xodé xodoty cooly 
from Nom, Sing. Ogaé 
Sing. Dual Plur. 
. Gen, Ooqx0g .Oraxoiy Ooaxay 


Dat. Ogaxt Oogaxoiy Ooaécv. 

@eaé is one of a very few contracts which observe this rule; 
for monosyllabic contract nominatives being originally dissyllabic 
do not properly come under it. Hence the distinction between «79 
== ‘fate’ and xje (xéae@) = ‘heart’ is continued in the oblique 
cases thus: Nom. “79 = x79 

Gen. 700g x700¢ 

Dat. xyQ¢ x7QL 

Acc. “Qa x79. 
Moreover, this rule is observed only in the singular number by 
the following nouns: 


das. = torch ovs = ear Tews = a Trojan 
duas = slave zaig==child gag = blister 


@ag = jackal 67s =moth gag = light. 
After the model of these nine monosyllabic nouns, are accented the 
syncopated genitives and datives singular of ratye, untne, Pvya- 
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tHe, yxotne, and all the syacopated genitives and datives of avng, 
excepting the dative plural, which case in all these syncopated 
nouns is paroxytone, ending in ~aot. 

For the acceatuation of the nominative case of nouns, the follow- 
ing rules are given: 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


Perispomena, are all contracts, as ‘Eouys, pve. 
Oxytone, are most verbals in -ty¢, as woentys. 
Paroxytone, are © 


all in -ovy7, as dinatosven, 
all diminutives in -eox7, +» maddox, 
all in -ag, 9) Taplag, 
all patronymics in -d7¢, »» Unisetdns, 
all feminine patronymics in -evy, » Nyeevn, 

»» OV, 55 “Axguorarn , 
all i in “eed derived from verbs, »» Baccdela, 
most abstracts in -e@, » copie. 


Accented as far back as possible, are all in -@, as pélicod, 
wovod, including of course those in -ecd@, whether derived from 
nouns, as Bactlece = queen, or from adjectives , as adndera = 
truth. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


Oxytone, are 
all verbals in -wog, 
most others in -wog with long penult, 
Paroxytone, are 
all diminutives in -/oxog, 
all diminutives in -zoy preceded imme- 
diately by the stem, »» waedcorv. 
Accented as far back as possible, are most neuters, particularly 
all neuters in -ryQsoy, as LENStELor, 
all diminutives in -xguoy, 5» WALOAOLOY, 
5) “L0wwy, >, olxddtov, 
5) ~vdgtor, ” wslvdecor, 
5) -vAdsoy, > eldvadcov. 


as Loytopuds, 
»» Pomos. 


. 
5» vexvlenxos, 


99 99 


THIRD DBECLENSION. 
Perispomena, are 


aH monosyHabic neuters, as VQ, 

most monosyllabics having acc. in -», >) Bove. 
Oxytone, are 

ail nouns in -e¢ gen. -adog, as lawnas, 

2» 99g EV, 99 HALA, 
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all nouns in -évg, as Bacsievs, 
9999 9g “ECW, 19 NOREDY, 
»» Masculine nouns in -7@, » nouene, 
», female patronymics in -tg, » “shaves, 
»» houns in ns gen. ioc, » Cpoay?s, 
ry) » “OF; ” né Sus, 

” 99 , -@, 10, 
» ;, local collectives in Or, ” , yovarnay, 
most others in -ay, ” » revaes 
all nouns in -@g gen. oog, 99 NOE. 


most monosyllabics having acc. in-«, ,, #ovg¢. 
Accented as far back as possible, are 


all nouns in -t¢ gen. -éa¢, as KOLLC, 

” 99 o9 “US Ben. -EMG, 9 wélexve, 
+) eed 99 E, ) xogeé, 
>> Verbals in -trag, + ONTOQ, 

9) nouns in -%, ” dailew, 
>) Neuter nouns, 99 tELZOG. 


Because, in calling out a person’s name to attract his attention, 
the voice naturally begins with emphasis, the accent of the Vocative 
case is often thrown as far back as possible, as 


Nom. ‘Ayapéurvor, avne, Andlloy, youn, dane, dsoxotns” 
Voce. Ayapsuvoy, aveg, “Anodiov, yuvat, daeg, Séoxota’ 
Nom. Jnuytne, Svyatne, Tlosetdar , Toxngetns , ootne’ 
Voc. Anpntee, Soyatee, Ilocerdov, Laxgarec, oareg. 


The noun yvv7 is deemed the most irregular in point of ac- 
centuation; yet, on this view of the Vocative case, and on the sup- 
position of a Nominative form ywvad§, the irregularity is reduced 
to that of syncopated nouns, like zatye, all the genitives and 
datives being accented on the last syllable, thus 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nom. yvrn YUVALKE yvvacnes 
Gen. yuvatnos yuvanoiy § yvvaioy 
Dat, yovaexd yuvarnxoiy yuvarkd 
Ace, yuvatne YVVAEKE yvvainag 
Voc. yvvae yvvacne YVVACKES. 


Adjectives. The accentuation of adjectives is the same as that 
of the nouns on the model of which they in their several genders 
are declined, except in the genitive plural feminine of adjectives in 
-o¢g -9 or -a -ov, which gen, plur. fem., instead of being peri- 
spomenon according to the rule for genitives plural of the first 
declension, takes, when written with the same letters as the mascu- 
line and neuter, the same accentuation also, as 

Nom. Sing. cyLog cy Lee ay Lov 
‘ Gen. Plur. aydov ayloy aytov, 
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The first three cardinal numerals, like monosyllabic nouns of 
the third declension, accent their genitives and datives on the last 
syllable: even the feminine of efg does so, and the compounds of 
eg through all genders in the singular, thus 

Nom. ovdedg ovdepta ovdév 
Gen. ovdevds ovdeusag ovdevos 
Dat. ovderd ovdemrg ovddevd 
Acc. ovdéva ovdeutay ovdéy. 


For the accentuation of the Nominative case of adjectives, the 
following rules are given: 
Oxytone, are 


all verbals in -exog, as wezexos, 
” 9 99 808, ”? duvatos, 
»> ordinals,, -otog, > elxootes, 
most adjectives in -A4og, » Brdog, 
” 27 «99, “¥OS, 99 TEULVOE, 
” ” 97 ~Q9S, ” aloyeos, 
all ” 29 “US, 99 NOUS. 


Notable exceptions in -vog are adjectives denoting material, as 
Eviivog, and country, as Tagavtivos. 


Paroxytone, are ; 
all multiples in -xoog¢, as durloog, 
all verbals in -teoe, 1) &GXNTEOS. 
Properispomenon, are 
most in -azog from nouns of Decl. I, as ayogaios, 


all numerals in -azog, 9 TQLTALOG, 

most adjectives in -mo¢, ° 99 006. 
Accented as far back as possible, are 

most adjectives in -etog, as Pygsios, 

>, in -&0¢ affixed immediately 

to the root, 1» YOVGEOS 

most in -cog preceded bya consonant, ,, ovecsog, 

all in -wog, 1» ZONTLMOS, 

all ordinals, not in -orog, >, GEXATOS, 

all comparatives, ” ndtov, 

all superlatives, 9) NOLOTOS. 


Because comparatives throw the accent as far back as possible, the 
neuter of 48¢c» is written ydcoy. The same change of accent takes 
place in the neuter of most paroxytone compounds in -n¢ and -w», 
except those in -pgayv, -wdn¢, -wlns, -nens, -wens. Hence 
Nom. Sing. evdaiwoyv evdaduory evd anor 
» 9) AUB AS HS avPadys adPades. 


Participles. The movement of the accent in participles is the 
same as in adjectives excepting that the accentuation of the neuter 
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is always on the same syllable as in themasculine, so that the future 
participle active of xocéw is written ~ 
ROLNCOY NOtnoovon won Coy. 


Moreover, monosyllabic participles of the 3¢ declension form, 
as Helo, Bove, do not follow the analogy of monosyllabic nouns of 
the third declension: they do not accent their genitives and datives 
on the final syllable, but on the syllable which is accented in the 
nominative. 

In the nominative case, participles are accented as far back as 
possible, with the following exceptions: 

Perispomenon, is the future active of liquid verbs, as 

oxegay (oxeQ0veR) cxEQody. 
Oxytone, are 


2 aor. act. in -wy, as 19.0», 
participles of the 84 declension in -¢, », tBPEdg, 
(except the 1. aor. act, which is paroxytone). 

Paroxytone, is the perfect passive, as TETVUUEVOS. 


The irregular verbs furnish a few more exceptions: e. g. the 
present participle of eur, is oxytone, coy, 


Pronouns. QOxytone forms of the first and second declensions, 
including the article, of which the original nominative was TOZ, 
become, like oxytone nouns of the first and second declensions, 
perispomena in the genitive and dative of all numbers. IIa¢ follows 
the analogy of monosyllabic nouns of the third declension only in 
the singular number, making there ravtog, zaytd, but in the dual 
xevcoey, and in the plural xavtoy 2ace. 

Tég interrogative is distinguished from teg indefinite by 
having the acute accent on its first syllable throughout. 


Verbs. Generally, the accent is thrown as far back as possible. 
In compounds however, the accent is seldom thrown farther back 
than the accented syllable of the first element, and in the case of 
augmented syllables it is never thrown back at all. Thus, even 
though in wageepe, and the like compounds of both eed and sls, 
the accent is thrown back beyond the accented syllable of zaga, 
yet in the imperfect of the compound the accent remains on the 
augmented syllable, xag7y. 

Besides the participles already mentioned, the following are 
exceptions to the general rule for the accentuation of verbs: 

erispomena, are 


2 aor. Infin. act., as lapel», 
2 aor, Imperat. mid., »» AaBov, 
fut. Indic. act. of liquid verbs, »» ONEQO, 
fut. Infin. act. of liquid verbs, 9, OMEQELY, 
1 aor. pass. Subj. Group, » topva, 
2 aor. pass. Subj. Group, 19 TUN, 


17 
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present act. of verbs in -we, Subj. Group, as dda, 
2 aor. act. of verbs in -we, Subj. Group, ,, do. 
Properispomena, are, 


fut. Opt. act. of liquid verbs, as omeQoiut, 
fut. Indic. mid, of liquid verbs, »» OCMEQOUEAL, 
present mid. and pass. of verbs in -pe, 

Subj. Group, » Sidwpat, 


2 aor. mid. of verbs in -ws, Subj.Group, ,, dopae, 
Laor. Inf. act, with a naturally long vowel 
in the penult, oy TLC, 
all Infiu. in -»ae with a naturally long 
vowel in the penult, » tuPpPjvat, 
Perf. Inf. pass. with a naturally long 
vowel in the penult, ” tetipnodas. 
Oxytone, are these five aorists imperative, elzé, flee, £0Qé, 


186, 10Bé. 


Paroxytone, are 2 aor. Inf. middle, as luntebat, 
1 aor, Inf. act. with a naturally short 
vowel in the penult, » pridcéac, 
all Inf. in -yae with a naturally short 
vowel in the penult, » Sedoveat, 
Perf. Inf. pass. with a naturally short 
vowel in the penult, »» tetvpeat. 


The peculiarities of accentuation in pure verbs contracted are ex- 
plained by the contraction in each case. 

Adverbs. Adverbs in -mg¢ derived from adjectives are accented 
like the genitive plural of the adjective from which they are derived, 
as COMas, taxéms. 

Oxytone, are 

adverbs in -Oa, as avaparde = openly, 
» 99) SOO, 55 Botevdor == in clusters, 
9999 “Eby 1455 » guarel == without fighting, 
t, Adnvesté == in Greek, 


9 Es 9 5, BeQaAdak == alternately. 
Paroxytone, are 


adverbs i in -a@xtg, as mollaneg == often, 
” » “ony, 99 etal == here and there, 
== outside. 


Prepositions. All diss nsbie® prepositions are oxytone: so are the 
monosyllabic; but ées, 29, 4 when proclitic (see below) are unaccented. 


ACCENTUATION OF WORDS CONNECTED IN. 


DISCOURSE. 
The grave accent, which is not written at all on words taken 
singly, is written in connected discourse, instead of the acute, on 
all oxytones except those which end a sentence, as 
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690 tov ysavlay Goxorta ta alozoa = 
I see the youth pursuing what is base, 


and those which are immediately followed by an enclitic, as will be 
shown helow. 
The only exception to this usage is cég interrogative, which 
keeps its acute accent in all circumstances. 
Proclities. The Greek proclitics, of which the nature has been 
already explained, are: 
the aspirated forms of the article, 6, 7, of, af, 


the negative adverbs OV, OVX, OVZ, 
the conjunctions ef, we, 
the prepositions ets, év, a&. 


The proclitics are by some called atonics, but not accurately ; 
for such of them as are found following the words they belong to, 
being in that position no longer proclitic, do then take an accent: 
witness the phrases xa¢ yag ov, Deg as, xaxay FE. 

Enclities. The Greek enclitics, of which the nature has been 
already explained, are 

Pronouns: the monosyllabic singular oblique cases of the 

three personal pronouns, to which may be added 
uty, vy, opé, and the plural opéoz: also te¢ in- 
definite in all its cases. 
Verbs: the pres. Indic. of efwé and gnu, except the 
24 pers. sing. 

Adverbs: the indefinites wg, ro, 27, ol, 2ov, x08, x0- 
&év, xoré. 

Particles: yé, vdv, wéo, té, toc’ the poetic inv, xé(v), vv, 
Ga, and the inseparable -de implying direction 
towards. 

The management of enclitics is comprised in the following rules: 

1, All enclitics simply lose their accent after oxytones and 
perispomena, as Org tig, wotapol teveg’ paws tL, pas éorey. And 
this rule holds even when the enclitic is written in one word with 
its principal, which accounts for the otherwise impossible accentua- 
tion of ovtivey, gen. plur. of darts. 

2. Monosyllabic enclitics simply lose their accent after paroxy- 
tones, as ptlos nov. 

8. All enclitics transfer their own accent to the final syllable of 
proparoxytones and properispomena immediately preceding them, 
asavPounds tig, cvPoumol tives’ COpe tL, COua éotey. Except 
however properispomena in -& and -, 

A. Allenclitics keep their own accent after properispomena ending 
in -§ and a, as do also dissyllabic enclitics after paroxytones, as 
avAak pov, aviak gory: pllog éordy. 

The inseparable dé is subject to the same rules as the enclitics 
written separately, as ovgavovde, APnjvate, olxovds, except when 
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aftixed to pronouns and adverbs, in which event the syllable pre- 
ceding it takes the accent, as rocgode, tocovds, from todos. 

When a number of enclitics succeed each other, they are 
divided into what may be called accent-words, each enclitic throw- 
ing its own accent back on the preceding enclitic, or losing it alto- 
gether, or keeping it, according to the rules just given, as 

nalds mag tio woe éoriy, 
where wag and tig simply lose their own accents, woe throws its 
accent back on teg, and byeuv keeps its accent. 

Enclitics keep their accent when an elision immediately pre- 
cedes, as woddol @” efaty. So also they do, when their position is 
not that of enclitics, i. e. when, instead of following, they precede 
the word they belong to, as ti Zoyow == some deed; and likewise 
when their meaning is not that of enclitics, i. e. not feeble but em- 
phatic, as when ov of & are reflexive, and in éu xal og. More 
particularly, the pronouns gov, oot, od, of, opéot retain their accent 
after an accented prepositions, as maga gov, but & cov. After 
accented prepositions, the longer forms of the 1** personal pronoun 
are alone to be used: 2aQ’ éuov (not raga wou), but yet rege pov, 
90g we are found. 

Anastrophe. The anastrophe i. e. throwing back of the accent 
in many vocatives has been already pointed out, Here follow other 
examples of anastrophe. . 

he third person singular of eéu¢, when not really enclitic, 
i.e. when, instead of being the mere copula, it denotes existence 
in opposition to non-existence; when it begins a sentence, or 
all but begins a sentence by following any one of these eleven 
words, add’, ef, nod, wiv, mr, OTL, OV, WOv, té OB’, tOvT’, ae, 
— in these cases, the third person singular of efyé becomes par- 
oxytone, as Pedg Eorey’ tt 8” Fou; . 

Dissyllabic prepositions, all naturally oxytone, become in like 
manner paroxytone when they cease to deserve the name prepost- 
tion, i. e. when they stand after their case, as Oduey U7EQ, OF are 
used adverbially, as dlégeag axo for axolécag, or represent a 
compound verb, as xaea for xagsore, ava for avacrndr, The 
prepositions ava and dea do not suffer anastrophe, because ana- 
strophe would confound them withave voc, of avaé, and Jéa ace. 
of Zeve. 

Oxytones become paroxytone when their final syllable is 
elided, as 

Sely’ xn for derva Exn, 
non’ &ExaPor for rolla ExaPoyr, 


except prepositions, the words adda, undé, ovdé, and the poetic 
708, (88. 


Lastly, éyo, god, éué suffer anastrophe, when the enclitic yé 
is affixed, beo ming fywye, éuorye, Eweye. 
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A phenomenon, the very opposite of anastrophe occurs when 
the inseparable enclitic -8s, which must not be confounded with dé 
the correspondent of uéy in ovdé, undé, is affixed to pronouns and 
adverbs; the accent of the pronoun and adverb being then thrown 
forward to the penult, as 

from tocog tocoode 
»» t0oov tocovde 
» epBa svdads, 
Aftixed to other parts of speech, -de follows the general rules for 
enclitics, as 


“Olvpxovde = to Olympus, ’Edevoivade = to Eleusis. 
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A or An, represented by 0 7 td, 9. 1. b, by thg indefinite 28. 1: 
in distributive sense, by xate@ with or without xaorog, 28. 1. 

Ablative Latin, work of, divided between genitive and dative, 13. 4: 
18. c. 64. 

Absolute construction, 64. 

Abstract nouns, formed from adjectives with the article 6, b: plural 
of, 10. 3. b: used for concrete nouns 18. c: used for adjectives © 
19. b. 

Accusative, local, 16: temporal, 16. a: quantitative 16. b, avoided after 
adjectives ofdimension, 71: objective, 16.c, governed by verbs, 74: 
descriptive, 16. d, number of, 10. 3: dependent on adjectives 71, 
on verbs, 74, 73. Obs. h. 79. d: absolute, 64. 2. c.d: adverbial, 
50. b: when subject of the Infinitive, 66, when not, 66. Obs.: by 
what prepositions interpreted, 17: double accusative governed 
by what verbs, 77. 

Adjectives, significant terminations of 21.2: equivalent to genitive 
of the cognate noun 21, a: proleptic use of 63. 2. c: qualified by 
tig indefinite subjoined, 28. a: twofold position of in attribution, 
8, and in predication 9,1.¢: concord of, with one noun, 63, with 
several nouns, 63. 1: because of its own meaning, governing the 
genitive, 69, the dative, 70: because used partitively , governing 
the genitive, 63. 3. c: transition of, into the substantive, 70. 1. a: 
made substantival by the article, 6. b: used adverbially, 22: work 
of, done by relative clauses, 88, 1. 

Adverbs, list of correlated, 49. 4: emphasizing participles, 46, 

a.b: irregularity in the use of local, 84. Obs: derived from 
nouns and pronouns, 50. b. c. d, from adjectives, 50. a, from 


* In both Indexes, the larger figures denote Sections (§.), 
the smaller ones, Observations (Obs). 
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verbs, 50. d: syntax of, 82: with the article, made substantival, 
6. c, made adjectival, 8. a: work of, done by descriptive accusa- 
tive, 16. d, by prepositional phrases, 83. 7. b, by phrases formed 
with the article, 6. 2, by the idiomatic use of cvyyava, lavPava, 
pave, 46. d, by whole clauses, 1. 4. 

Adversative conjunctions, 54. 

After that, rendered by what conjunctons, 92. f. 

Agent the, after passive verbs, in the genitive, mostly with ozo or 
some other preposition, 18. 8. c: after the perfect and pluperfect 
passive, in the dative, 15. ¢: after verbals in -réog, in the dative, 
70, sometimes also in the accusative, 80. Obs. 

Ago, how rendered, 16. a. 

Anacolouthon illustrated, 63. 8. «. 64. 1. d. 

Anastrophe of the preposition, 51. 1. 

Antecedent attracted into the case of the relative 67. 2: often 
omitted 67. 8. b: sometimes implicit 67, 4. 

Antiptosis illustrated 89. c. 

Any and its compounds, when to be rendered by negatives 48. 4. a. 

Aorist, why 80 called, 38: duplicate forms of, 31. b: middle forms 
of, supplanted by passive, 31,2. 31. 5. c: form of first, compared 
with that of some Latin perfects, 36. 2. b: distinguished from the 
perfect, 36. 2. a. 

Aorist Indicative, translated by our present, in Homeric compari- 
sons, 88. Obs. a, in its iterative force, 38. Obs. b, in the ueus 
ethicus, 38. Obs. c: translated by our perfect, 36.2.8, by our 
pluperfect, 39. 45. a. 

Aorist Subjunctive (Group), with ov a7} translated by our future 
Indicative, 41. a: with w7 translated by our Imperative, 41, c. 
44, a. 7 

Aorist participle, translated by our perfect participle, 46. a: in many 
phrases, does the work of the Latin Subjunctive, 46, a. 

. Apodosis of the conditional sentence, forms of, 93: rendered in 
oratio obliqua by the Infinitive, 96. b. tf. 

Apposition, of noun to noun, 62: of whole and part, 62. Obs. d. e: 
of one noun to another noun implied in a preceding adjective, 
62. Obs. f: of an adjective to several nouns, 63. 1: verbs imply- 
ing, classification of, 62. 

Article, why so called, 4. *: threefold force of, 3: form of, akin to 
that of the relative pronoun, 3: relative force of, how developed, 
4: in Homer mostly demonstrative, 3. 1,a, and sometimes post- 
positive, 4. *: when demonstrative in Attic, 3. 2. 


Article proper, why called definite, 5: always such in the n. 7. 3. 
2. ¢: more or less frequent use of, 5. 4: threefold repetition of, 8. 
Obs, a: when used with names of persons, 5.2. a: when with 
names of places, 6. 2. b: omitted before quasi-proper names, 
5.8: with common nouns, its individualising power the same 
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ate, 69.3. b: comparatio compendiaria, 69.3. a: comparative 
sentences, 91. Obs. 

Concessive Sentences, formulae of, 98, Obs.: rendered by parti- 
ciples, 46. b. 

Concord, distinguished from Government 61: of noun with noun, 
62: of adjective with noun, 63: of finite verb with a single noun, 
65, with several nouns, 65. 2. b. c.e: of the relative with its ante- 
cedent, 67, 

Conditional Sentences, formulae of 93: rendered by participles, 
46. b: apodosis of, must be rendered in oratio obliqua by the In- 
finitive, 96. b. f+: protasis of, may be rendered in oratio obliqua 
by the Infinitive, 97. 

Conjunctions, coordinating, the oldest, 52, used to introduce really 
subordinate clauses, 52. Obs.: copulative, 68: adversative, 54: 
incressively copulative, 55: disjunctive, 56: copulatives obtained 
from disjunctives, 56, 2: causal, 57: illative, 58: subordinating, 
mostly relative in their origin, 59: syntax of, 86: transition of 
temporal into causal, 92. ¢, 92, Obs. 


Consequential Conjunctions, 86. ec. 

Coordination of sentences the primary structure of language, 4. 

Copula, nature of, 1. 1, 2: omission of, 9. 1. ¢. 

Copulative conjunctions and sentences, 53. 55. 56. 2. 

Correlated pronouns, list of, 27: correlated adverbs, list of, 49. 4. 

Dative, radical force of, 14: local, 15. a: temporal, 15. b: instru- 
mental, 15, c, 70. 1. e. 72. Obs. b. 78. 79. d: of the agent, 15. c. 
70: dativus ethicus, 15, d. 68. 3. 78: transmissive, 15.e: commodi 
aut incommodi, 70. 1. c. 75. Obs. a, resolved by xg0¢ or efg with 
the accusative, 70. 1.f: by what prepositions interpreted, 17: 
depending on nouns, 68.2: depending on adjectives, 70: depend- 
ing on verbs, 73: taken absolutely, 64, 2. b:; taken adverbially, 
5Q. b. 

Declarative Clauses,‘ nature of, 1.5: threefold form of, 1. 5. 46. 
Obs. a. 89. a: real subject of, frequently appears as object of the 
preceding verbum declarandi, 89.c: expressed by genitive ab- 
solute with ac 64. © 

Demonstrative adjective pronouns, list of, 27: threefold personal 
reference of, 30.a.b: how emphasized, 24, Obs, 80. Obs.d: collo- 
cation of, with the article, 7,a: in apposition, without the article, 

‘but in concord of gender and number as well as case, 7. 1: 
formulae for the government of, by a noun with the article, 8. 
Obs. c. 

Deponent Verbs, nature of, 31. e: classified as middle and passive, 
31. 2. 

Differences of meaning, marked by accent only: between yoy and 
viv, doa and aea, wore and wots, 49: between ava and avd, 
dia and dea, 51,1: between dade and dila, 54, Obs. a: duas 
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as in English, its generalising power more extensive, 5. 1. a: 
when translated by our indefinite article, 9. 1. b: its distributive 
force, 5.1.6: often translated by our possessive pronouns, when 
these are unemphatic, 7, 2: substantival phrases formed by 6: 
adjectival phrases formed by, 8, a: adverbial phrases formed 
by, 6. 2, 

Article proper, distinguishing subject from predicate, 9: position of, 
in predicative formulae, 9. 1.¢, in common attributive formula, 
8. a, in attributive formula emphasizing the adjective, 8. b, in 
formulae for a noun in regimen with another noun or with a 
pronoun, 8, Obs: marking a difference of meaning, by its pre- 
sence or absence, 3.1.0. 7. b. f. g, by its position, 7.e. 9.1. a. 
9. 2. 9. 3. . 

As, seldom rendered before a noun in apposition, 62. Obs. a: when 
rendered by xadé, 70. 2. 

Asyndeton, common in poetry, 53. 

Attic, article when demonstrative in, 8.2: relative force of article 
in, confined to tragedians, 4: attraction, 67. 1: schema, 65. h. 

Attraction, Attic 67. 1. 67. 8. b: inverse 67. 2, 29: syntactical, over- 
ruling, 68, *, overruled, 68. 2. 

Attribution, formulae of, with one noun, 8, with several nouns, 
63. 1, contrasted with those of predication, 9. 1. 2, 

Augmented, tenses of the Indicative, akin to Optative forms, 40. b: 
without &y, the ironic potential, 43. 3 

Be-, English prefix, rendered by xara, 85. 10. 

Because, how rendered, 57. 

Before that, rendered by what conjunctions, 92. e. 

Cases, which called oblique and why, 11: primarily denote relations 
of place 11. a: number of, in Sanscrit, 11. Obs.: adverbial use of, 
50. b. 

Cause, specifications of, see Summary, p. 235. 

Chiasmus illustrated, 88. 2. b. 

Circumstance, specifications of, see Summary, p. 236. 

Clauses subordinate, classified as substantival, adjectival, and ad- 
verbial, 1, 4. 59. 88, 1. 

Cognate Noun, genitive of, equivalent to adjective, 21. a: governed 
in the genitive by adjectives compounded with & privative, 69.7: 
governed in the accusative by verbs, 73, Obs. h. 74. 

Collective Nouns, formed from adjectives with the article, 6. b: sort 
of in -awy, 20, d. 

Common Nouns, both individualised and generalised by the article, 
5, 5. 1, 

Comparison: positive degree, translated by our comparative, 23. a: 
comparative degree, translated by our positive, 23, b, idiomatic 
use of, 23.d, syntax of, 69. e. 69.1.2: comparison of a thing 
with itself at different times, 23. Obs, b: of things disproportion- 
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ate, 69.2. b: comparatio compendiaria, 69.3. a: comparative 
sentences, 91. Obs. 

Concessive Sentences, formulae of, 93, Obs.: rendered by parti- 
ciples, 46. b. 

Concord, distinguished from Government 61: of noun with noun, 
62: of adjective with noun, 63: of finite verb with a single noun, 
65, with several nouns, 65. 3. b. c.e: of the relative with its ante- 
cedent, 67, 

Conditional Sentences, formulae of 98: rendered by participles, 
46, b: apodosis of, must be rendered in oratio obligua by the In- 
finitive, 96. b. ¢f: protasis of, may be rendered in oratio obliqua 
by the Infinitive, 97. 

Conjunctions, coordinating, the oldest, 52, used to introduce really 
subordinate clauses, 52. Obs.: copulative, 58: adversative, 54: 
incressively copulative, 55: disjunctive, 56: copulatives obtained 
from disjunctives, 56, 2: causal, 57: illative, 58: subordinatiog, 
mostly relative in their origin, 59; syntax of, 86: transition of 
temporal into causal, 92. c, 92, Obs. 


Consequential Conjunctions, 86. c. 

Coordination of sentences the primary structure of language, 4. 

Copula, nature of, 1. 1, 2: omission of, 9. 1. ¢. 

Copulative conjunctions and sentences, 53. 55. 56. 2. 

Correlated pronouns, list of, 27: correlated adverbs, list of, 49. 4. 

Dative, radical force of, 14: local, 15. a: temporal, 15. b: instru- 
mental, 15, c. 70. 1. e. 72. Obs. b, 73. 79. d: of the agent, 15. c. 
70: dativus ethicus, 15, d. 68. 2. 78: transmissive, 15.e: commodi 
aut incummodi, 70. 1. ¢. 75. Obs. a, resolved by 2g0¢ or efg with 
the accusative, 70. 1. f: by what prepositions interpreted, 17: 
depending on nouns, 68.2: depending on adjectives, 70: depend- 
ing on verbs, 73: taken absolutely, 64, 2. b; taken adverbially, 
50. b. 

Declarative Clauses,’ nature of, 1.5: threefold form of, 1. 5. 46, 
Obs. a. 89. a: real subject of, frequently appears as object of the 
preceding verbum declarandi, 89.c: expressed by genitive ab- 
solute with ag 64. © 

Demonstrative adjective pronouns, list of, 27: threefold personal 
reference of, 80.a.b: how emphasized, 24. Obs.30. Obs.d: collo- 
cation of, with the article, 7,a: in apposition, without the article, 

‘ but in concord of gender and number as well as case, 7.1: 
formulae for the government of, by a noun with the article, 8. 
Obs. c. 

Deponent Verbs, nature of, 31. e: classified as middle and passive, 
81. 2. 

Differences of meaning, marked by accent only: between vy and 
voy, doa and aga, wore and ors, 49: between ava and ave, 
Ata and dec, 51.1: between ada and &dda, 54. Obs. a: Guws 
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and OnE 54. Obs. d: ovxovy and ovxovy, 58. Obs.: a and 
@¢, 59. 1. 

Differences of meaning, marked by the presence or absence of 
the article: between adZoz and of cAdor, 3.1.6: gudg and 6 gos, 
7. b: wavea Oéua and ta xadvra déxa, 7.¢: eddy yoou and 7 
adn yoea, 7. 6. 

Differences of meaning, marked by the collocation of the words: 
between 6 @vtog and avtog 0, 7.e: 6 wovog and wovog 6, 9.1.8: 
6 pildmarbes avn and o avne pridmaterc, 9.2: 7] wEon dyooe 
and 9 a@yoga pion, 9. 3: avtoy eldov and eldov avrdy, 
24. Obs.: gw” avroy and avrdy we, 26. b. 

Differences of meaning, marked by a change in the form of the 
verb: between the active and middle voices, 31.8. b.d. 31. 4.b.*: 
between forms of the Subjunctive Group and those of the 
Optative, depending on the same principal verb, 40. 3. a, and 
in the deliberative sense, 42. a: between the, Indicative and 
Optative in oratio obliqgua, 98: between the Indicative and Opta- 
tive potential forms, 43. b: between the perfect and the aorist 
Indicative, 36,2. a, the imperfect and the aorist Indicative, 37. 
Obs., the iterative force of the present and that of the aorist In- 
dicative, 38. Obs. b: between the present and aorist tenses, in the 
Subjunctive Group and in the Optative, 40. c, in the Imperative, 
44, a, in the Infinitive, 45. b, in the participles, 46, a: between 
the perfect and aorist Imperative, 44. b: between zal» decxvety, 
axoly derxynoat, and zgly dedecxynxévat, 45: between zocw 
tt LavPavey and lavGdve te rorwy, 46.4. *, palvoua: oy 
and patvowee elven, and the like, 46. Obs. c. 

Differences of meaning, marked by a change in the form of 
words other than the verb: between to xaloy and ta xadc, 6. b: 
76 aloOnuc, and to alofntoy, 72. Obs. ft: xgatog and xeator, 
wovog and pdvoy, 22. Obs.: xadagds and xabdgrog, Pylus 
and O&nluxog, 21. 2. ¢: dexlovg and Sixldorog, 21.1. c: Og and 
Gorie or S¢ av, 29: Bag and Swg av, 92.c: between the genitive 
and the dative in expressions of time, 13. 2. b. 15. 6. 

Differences of meaning, marked W totally different words: 
between @dog and fregog, 28. 2.8: vo» and 707, 49: ov and 
ui, 48: to wy xadoy and ta ov xada, 48.2: ovre and ovdsé, 
56. c: ao and é£, 83.1: avt/ and 290, 83. 2: aud and zeQl, 
83. 9: between ode, ovtos, and éxeivog, 30. a. b. 

Differences of meaning, marked by a difference of construction : 
in 2Q00gay according as it takes the genitive, the dative, or the 
accusative, 74. Obs.: in wecorgoy according as it takes the dative 
or the accusative 80. e. 

Differences miscellaneous: between the subjective and the objective 
Genitive, 68: between the Greek genitive absolute and the Latin 
ablative absolute, 64.1: between multiples and proportionals, 
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21, 1. e: .between concord and government, 61: between proper 
and impfbper prepositions, 51: between Epic jroe and Attic 
not, 56.a.*: between &» potential and the conditional conjunction 
av, 49. 1. 

Diminutives, terminations of, 20. e. 

Disjunctive conjunctions and sentences, when not interrogative, 
56, when interrogative, 94. c. 

Do, as emphatic auxiliary, how rendered, 84. a. 

Dual, an old plural, 10,11. *. 24. *.b: decay of, 68. 3. a. b: in 
concord, and interchanged, with the plural, 65. 3. d. 

Ellipsis, of unemphatic personal pronouns, 24. a. 65.1, b: of the 
substantive verb as copula, 9. 1. e: of demonstrative antecedents, 
67.8. b: of the substantive agreeing with an adjective, 21. b: 
of the substantive governing another in the genitive, 68: of the 
substantive in the genitive absolute, 64.1. a: of the accusative 
before the Infinitive, 66. Obs.: of det or yon before the Infini- 
tive, 45.3. e: of omedow before the Optative and Infinitive in the 
Odyssey, 45. 3. b. 

Exceptions, to the apposition of nouns, 62: to the concord of the 
adjective with the noun in gender, in number, and in case, 68. 
3. a. b. c: to the concord of the finite verb with its nominative in 
number, 65.a.b: to the concord of the relative with its antecedent 
in gender, in number, and in person, 67: to partitives governing 
the genitive, 62. Obs, d. 

Final clauses, by what conjunctions introduced, 86. b. 90. a: when 
introduced by relative words, 35.3. 90, b: expressed by the 
Infinitive and by the future participle, 81. b. 90. c. 46. b. 

Finite verb, what, 1. 2. 

for, with the present participle in English, implying endeavour, 
rendered by the Greek finite verb, 34. b. 37. 

Future, middle form of, preferred by some verbs to the active form 
of, 31. 1: middle form of, used by some verbs in the passive 
sense, 31.1: resolved by @é4e, 35: the only tense which in all moods 
and uses remains a true time-form, 45, 46, 96: in the Indicative, 
imperative force of, 35. 48.4, d: in the Indicative, answers in 
some measure to the Latin Subjunctive, 35. 3: in the Indicative, 
supplants theSubjunctiveGroup and the Optative in final clauses, 
90. a. b: in the Optative, used only in oratio obliqgua, 96. a: in 
the participle, expresses purpose, 46. b. 90. c. 

Future-perfect, forms of and substitutes for, 35.1: used to mark 
permanence in the future, 35. 1. a: used in paulo-post sense, 
35. 1. b. 

Genitive, radical force of, 12: kinds of, 13: local, 13. 1: temporal, 
13, 2: causal, 18. 3: comparative, 13.4: by what prepositions 
the several kinds of, interpreted, 17: as governed by nouns, 
subjective or objective, 68, expresses quantity in certain phrases, 
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71: by what adjectives governed, 69: how regplved after 
adjectives in the comparative degree, 69. 1: by “What verbs 
governed , 72: sometimes partitive with verbs, 72. Obs. a. c: of 
the agent after passive verbs, 79. ¢: of the Infinitive with the 
article expresses purpose, 90. e: used absolutely with a participle, 
64: used adverbially, 50. b. 

Historic present, what, 33. *. 

Hyperbaton illustrated, 88. 2. a. 

Iative conjunctions and clauses, 58. 

Imperative Mood, why so called, 32: tenses of, 44: rendered by 
uture Indicative, 85. 48. 4. a: by forms of the SubjunctiveGroup, 
41. c: by the Optative, 42. b: i oratio obliqua, by the Infini- 

tive, 97. 

Imperfect Indicative, 37: used potentially with ey», and without ay 
in irony, 43. 

Impersonals, often have an Infinitive as their subject, 6. 1, b: syntax 
of, 73. 73. Obs, e. 78. . 

Indefinite, list of pronouns, 27: list of adverbs, 49, 4. 

Iudicative Mood, why so called, 82: force of, in oratto obliqua, 98. 

Infinitive Mood, why so called, 1. 2. 32: tenses of, 46: tenses of, 
true time-forms after verba declarandi et sentiendi, 45.2, but 
with a certain limitation, 45. b: tenses of, used potentially with 
ay, except the future, 45.1: takes its subject in the accusative, 
66, with what exception, 66. Obs.: used elliptically, as delibera- 
tive, 45.2. a, as truly optative, but in the Odyssey alone, 45. 2. 
b. c, as imperative, 45.2. d, and to express necessity, 45. 2. e: 
used to denote purpose, especially in the genitive case with the 
article, 81.b. 90.c: when negatived by #1) ov, 48.4.¢: dependent 
on adjectives, 81. a.c: manifold use of, in oratio obliqua, 97: 
used substantively with the article, 6. a. 6. 1. a: and without the 
article, 6,1. b: used adverbially, 45.3: Greek infinitive active, 
when to be translated by English infinitive passive, 81. c: Infini- 
tival clauses, what, 1.5, made adjectival by the article, 8. a. 


Instrument, termination of nouns denoting, 20. a. 

Interjections, nature of, 60: syntax of, 87. 

Interrogative, list of pronouns, 27: pronouns, when accompanied 
by the article, 7. c: formulae for pronouns, governed by a noun 
with the article, 8. Obs. c: list of adverbs, 49.4: emphasizing 
particles, 49: formulae of single direct question and answer, 
94. ws of double direct questions, 94. c¢, of indirect questions, 
94. Obs. 

Intransitive Verbs, what accusatives are found with, 74. 

Irregularities, why particularly numerous in Greek, 2. Obs. 

-ish, English suffix, Greek correspondent of, 85, 18. 

Less than, how rendered, 63. 3. a. 

May, how rendered, 40. 3. 
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Middle voice, why so called, 31. 38.a: reflexive and reciprocal power 
of, 25. b, 25. 2, 26. 31.8. e: forms of reflexive meaning expressed 
by, 31.3. a: meanings of, classified and traced, 31. 4: includes 
the perfect and pluperfect commonly called passive, 81. e: list of 
futures middle used in passive sense, 31. 1. 

Might, how rendered, 40. 8. 

Moods, what, 1. 1. *, 82; conversion of in oratio obliqua, 96. 97. 

More than, how rendered, 63, 3. a. 

Nedum = not to say, how rendered, 55. 3. 

Negatives, 48: when two make an affirmative, when not, 48. 4. a. 

Neuter, used of persons, 6. b. 10.1: why nominative and accusative, 
the same, 11. *: plural, with singular verb, 65. b. 

Nominative, in anacolouthon, 63. 8. ¢: omission of pronominal, 65. 
1. b: absolute, 64. 2. a. 

N. T., contains no dual, 10, no augé, 88.9, no Optative because of 
oratio obliqua, 98: substitutes Subjunctive Group forms for the 
Optative, 40.3. b, aorists of the passive form for middle ones, 
81.5.c, elg for éy, 88.4, and abstract nouns for adjectives, 
19. b. *: 6 4 td always article proper in, 8.2. c¢: xed often ad- 
versative in, 54. *: Hebraistic use in, of wéa, 21. 1. b. *, of the 
genitive case of the noun, 21. a, of the Infinitive with the genitive 
case of the article, 13. 8 b: style of, why easily understood, 
88.3. *: phrases in, requiring a noun to be understood, 21. b: 
list of passages in, illustrated: 


Mat. 1,18. §. 54. John. 1. 1. § 9. 

oy 2 23. §. 96. a » 98,18. §. 48.3, 

» 56.31. § 95.0 »» 12.18. §. 37. Obs. 

» 11.1%. §. 54. * Acts. 8. 6. §. 88. a. 

», 21. 16. §. 95. a, » Al. 8. §. 95.a. 
Luke 5. 14. §. 97. Rom. 1, 20. §. 83. 4. 

» 6. 34. §. 89. ¢. 2. Cor. 4. 4. §. 68. 1. 

» 8.283. §.37. Obs. Gal. 2. 16. §. 62. Obs. h 


Now continuative, rendered by @é, 54. 

Numerals, distributive, how expressed, 21.1. a. 83. 5: temporal, 
21. 1..b: multiple, distinguished from proportional, 21. 1. e: 
government of multiples and proportionals, 69. e. 


Optative, why so called, 32: really part of the Subjunctive Mood, 
40: forms of, akin to those of the augmented tenses in the Indi- 
cative, 40. b: of indefinite frequency, 40. 1. b: used absolutely, as 
deliberative, 42.2, as a polite imperative, 42.b, as truly optative, 
42. e: potential even without a» in poetry, 48. a: in oratio obli- 
gua, 95. c. 96: decay of, 40. 2. b. 

Oratio, obliqua, 96: recta, 95. a: variata, 44. c. 97: recta invading 
obliqua, 98. 

Order of words, see Words. 

Parallels, illustrating the uses of the Article: its threefold force, 
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8; its individualising power, 5.2: its distributive force, 5.1. b: 
its power to represent weakly a possessive adjective pronoun, 
7. 2: its substantive-making power, with the Infinitive, 6. a, with 
adjeetives and participles, 6. b. *: its omission, 5.38: its use 
for our indefinite article, 9.1. b: its postposition, 4. *. 

Parallels, illustrating the Cases of the Noun: the Genitive, as 
partitive, 18. a. *, as temporal, 13.2. b. *, as comparative, 13. 
4. a: the Dative, of the agent, 15. c. *: ethicus, 15. Obs. * 

Parallels, illustrating the Uses of Pronouns: the reciprocal use 
of personal pronouns, 25. 3: the three-fold personal reference of 
demonstratives, 30. a. 

Parallels, illustrating the Forms and Uses of the Verb: the coin- 
cidence of middle and passive forms, 31. a. *: transition of the 
reflexive meaning into the intransitive and the passive, 31. 5. b: 
redundant use of the middle, 31. 8. b. *: intransitive use of &ym, 
74, Obs.: duplicate tenses, 31. b. *: reduplication of the perfect, 
86.2. b: encroachment of one tense on the domain of another, 36. 
2. b: present Indicative translated by English perfect, 34, b: im- 
perfeet Indicative translated by English pluperfect, 37: perfect In- 
dicative used to narrate the actions of men even after their death, 
86: distinction between the full-length-view and the end-view, 40. ¢: 
truly optative power of Subjunctive forms, 42.c: decay of the 
Optative, 40. 2. b. *: difference between the Indicative and the 
Optative in oratio obliqua, 96, c.*: the Infinitive, as substantival, 
6. a, as imperative, 45.3. d, as adverbial, 45. 8: substitution of 
a participle for one of two finite verbs, 46, a. 

arallels, illustrating the Use of Adverbs: the transition of the 
whence and whither relations into that of where, 13.1.a: redundant 
negation, 48. 4, a.*. b. c: negative after verbs of fearing, 59. 2. 

Parallels, illustrating the Use of Prepositions: their manifold 
meanings , 83. a. *: their pregnant construction, 84. * 

Parallels, illustrating the Use of Conjunctions: ovy Ore = ‘not 
only’, 55: ovy Ott = nedum, 55. 2: formation of didce, 57. *: 
ote introducing oratio recta, 95. s. 

Parallels, illustrating Syntactical Peculiarities: the discord in 
Zorcy of , 65. a: the varying number of the verb which belongs to 
several singular nominatives connected by disjunctives, 65.2. ¢: 
a discord of person between the relative and its antecedent, 67: 
Attic attraction, 67. 3. b. *: inverse attraction, 67, 2: indirect re- 

imen of many Greek verbs, 74. Obs. *: twofold construction of 

moéouas and wegeuBadiowac, 76. Obs. b: variable construction 
of éyyvg, 82. Obs. a. *: usus ethicus, 10.1. *, 19.b, 28. db: 
formation of teftoy juttadavtov, 21, 1. b: threefold form of 
declarative clauses, 1. 5. 

Parallels, illustrating the Order of Words, as distinguishing 
predication from attribution, 9. 1, as producing rhetorical 
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effect, 88. a. 88. b. *: the postposition, of the article, 4. *, of the 
preposition, 51. 1. 

Participles, why part of the Infinitive Mood, 46. a: in what sense 
true time-forms, 46. a: manifold use of, 46, b: potential with ay,’ 
46. c: with certain finite verbs, contain the principal idea in the 
clause, 46. d: compactness favoured by use of, 46. Obs. a. b: 
clauses formed by, 1. 5. 

Particles, nature of, 49: making the article demonstrative in Attic, 
3.2: emphasizing interrogatives, 49: used in adjuration, 82. b: 
list’ of, never first, 49. 3. 

Passive Verbs, syntax of, 79: agent after, see Agent: list of aorists 
passive in form, not passive in meaning, 31. 3. 

Paulo- post Future, see Future-perfect: resolved by uéli@, 35, 1.b. 

Perfect Tense, limited use of, 36: why less often wanting in the 
passive voice than in the active, 86.1.a: in both voices, translated 
sometimes by the English present, 34. Obs. b. 36, 1: un-English 
use of, 36: when represented by theGreek present, 34.b : domain 
of, encroached on by the aorists, 36. 2, a: in the Optative, gener- 
ally resolved by efud, 96, a. *: force of, in the Imperative, 44. b, 
in the Infinitive, 45. b, in the participle, 46. a. - 

Personal Pronouns, weak, and strong forms of, 24: origin of, 24. 
*, a: disguised forms of, in personal endings of the verb, 31. *: 
how emphasized, 24. Obs.: omitted when not emphatic, 24. 65.1. b: 
formulae for, when governed by a noun with the article, 8. Obs. 
e: reciprocal use of, 25. 3. 

Place, specifications of, see Summary, p. 234: termination of nouns 
denoting place of work, 20.a, and place where quantities are 
kept, 20. d. 

Pluperfect Tense, generally represented by the.aorist, 39. 45. a: 
sometimes by the Greek imperfect, 37. 

Possessive Pronouns, collocation of, with the article, 7. b: weak 
forms of, 26: how emphasized, 24. Obs.: represented by 6 7 to, 

‘7,2: most commonly represented by the subjective genitive of 
the Personal pronouns, 26: sometimes by their objective genitive 
26. Obs. 

Potential formulae, of the finite verb, 48: of the Indicative may not 
be used absolutely, 43.6: of the Optative may be used abso- 
lutely, 43. b, and are used as 4 polite Indicative, 43. Obs.: of 
the Infinitive, 45. 1. 


Predication, what, 1.1: kinds of, 9. 1: contrasted with attribution, 
9. 1. 2: primary formula of, without copula, 9. 1.c, when declin- 
able, 9.2, necessary to genitive absolute, 64, idiomatic use of, 
9. 8: in concord of adjective with several nouns, 63. 1. 

Prepositions, originally adverbs, 51: need of, 11. b: classitication 
of, 17, 88. d: syntax of, 88: pregnant construction of, 83. 
12. c. 84: tmesis of, 51: anastrophe of, 61.1: repetition of, 
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83. b. c: in composition, 85: peculiarity of prepositions proper 
in composition, 85. a: phrases containing, list of, 51.2: by the 
article, made substantival, 6. d, made adjectival, 8. a. 

Present, Indicative, when called historic, 38, *: meanings of, 34. a: 
un-English uses of, 34. b: in the passive voice, denotes action, 
nota state, 84. Obs. b: force of, in the Subjunctive Group, and 
in the Optative, 40. c, in the Infinitive, 45, in the participles, 
46. a. 

Privatives, syntax of, 69. b. 70. 1. b. 

Proleptic use, of adjectives, 63. 3. c: of prepositions, 83.1. ‘ 

Pronouns, list of correlated , 27: adverbial use of, 59.1. *: for the 
various kinds, see under the headings, Personal etc. 

Pronunciation including euphony, modifying power of, on lingual 
forms and constructions, 2. Obs.*, 40. 2. b, 63.3.c, 67, 70.1.b. *. 

Proper Nouns: names of persons, when accompanied by the article, 
5. 2, a: plural of, 10. 3.a: names of places, refusing concord of 
case, 62: formulae for, with the article, 5. 2. b. 

Protasis, forms of, 93: may be rendered by the Infinitive in oratio 
obliqua, 97. 

Quantity, specifications of, see Summary, p. 236. 

Rather, with adjectives, how rendered, 23, c. 

Reciprocal Pronouns, 25, 3: force of, rendered weakly by the middle 
voice, 31. 8. e. 

Redundancy, examples of, 31. 8. b. *, 48. 4, 69. b. F, 92. d. *. 

Reflexive Pronouns, 25. a: formulae for, when governed by a noun 
with the article, 8. Obs. c: used even with the middle voice, 31. 
3. b: sometimes reciprocal in meaning, 25. 8: forms of reflexive 
meaning, threefold, 25. b. 

Relative Pronouns, list of, 27: function of, 29: definite, how em- 
phasized, 30. Obs. b: indefinite how emphasized, 30. Obs. c: 
concord of, with the antecedent, 67: Attic attraction of, 67.1.3.b: 
clauses introduced by, in oratio recta, 1. 4. 91: Infinitive intro- 
duced by, in oratio obligua, 97: not repeated in successive clauses, 
67, 3, a: formulae for, when governed by a noun with the article, 
8. Obs. c: use of, as demonstrative, 3.2. a: transition of, into 
conjunction, 59.1: relative words made indefinite by av, 49. 2, 
and then take the Subjunctive Group, 91. a: relative clauses ex- 
pressing purpose, 35.2.90. b: peculiar use of Optative in relative 
clauses, 40. 1, b. 

Schema, xara ovvecty, 63. 3. a. b. 67: Pindaricum, 65. a: Atti- 
cum 65, b: xa&’ dlov nal wégos, 65. 3. e. 

Sentence, essential parts of, 1.1: when simple, 1.3: when com- 

_ pound, when complex, 1. 4: with the article, used substantively, 
6. f. 

Subject, what 1. 1: distinguished from predicate by the article, 9. 

Subjunctive Group, 40: forms of akin to the unaugmented tenses 
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of the Indicative, 40, b: supplants the Optative, 40. 3. 90. a: used 
absolately, 41, as future Indicative, 41. a, as deliberative, 41. b, 
as Imperative, 41. ¢. 

Subjunctive Mood, why so called, 82: includes the Optative, 40: 
has only two tenses, 40. a, and these two are not distinguished 
from each other as true tenses i. e. time forms, 40. c: want of a 
really past tense in, made up partly by the use of a past participle 
active, 46. a, partly by the use of 7 in negative clauses, 48. 1: 
work of, done by the future Indicative, 85.2: wherein inferior, 
wherein superior to the Latin Subjunctive, 40. 1. 

Subordinate Clauses, kinds of, 1.4: introduced by coordinating con- 
junctions, 52. Obs.: place of, in a sentence, 88. 1. 

Subastantives, significant terminations of, 20: stem-declension of, 
11.*: government of one by another in the genitive, 68: formulae 
for, in regimen with the article, 8. Obs. a: governing noun 
omitted, 68: omitted governing noun, represented by the article, 
8. Obs. b: compound regimen of, 68. 1: with dependent dative, 
68, 2: omission of, when agreeing with an adjective, 21, b, and 
in the genitive absolute, 64. 1. a: rhetorical use of, 18: used ad- 
jectively, 19: used prepositionally, 51: the magistral part of 
speech in concord, the subordinate in government, 61: phrases 
equivalent to, made by the article, 6: clauses equivalent to, 1. 4. 

Superlative, even when relative, wants the article in the predicate, 
9: used for comparative, 23. e. 91. Obs.: how augmented, 23. 
Obs. a. 67. 8. b. 

Syntax, what, 1: based on logic, 1. 1. 

Telegram, a barbarism, 85. a. 

Tenses, duplicate, accounted for, 31. b, *: secondary, have predi- 
lection for intransitive meaning, 31. b: law for the sequence of, 
82. 40. a. For details, see under the names of the tenses, pre- 
seni etc. 

The .., the, how rendered, 15. 23. Obs. c. 91, Obs. 

Therefore , how rendered, 58. 

Time, specifications of , see Summary, p. 235: expressed by par- 
ticiples, 46.a; clauses defining, by what conjunctions intro- 
duced, 92: in relative clauses defining, peculiar use of the 
Optative, 40. 1. b. 92. b. 

Too, with adjectives, how rendered, 23. c. 


Transition, of noun into preposition, 561.82. Obs. b: of relative 
pronoun into conjunction, 59.1: of adjective into substantive, 
70.1.4: of verbinto interjection, 41.c: of whence and whither rela- 
tions into that of where, 18. t. a: of temporal conjunctions into 
causal, 92. c. 92. Obs.: of the reflexive meaning into the intrans- 
itive and passive, 31.5. b: of the intransitive meaning into the 
transitive, 72. Obs. e. f. 73. Obs. g. 74. Obs.: of the synthetic 
stage of a language into the analytic, 70. 1. f. 
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Transitive Verbs, syntax of, 74. 

Unaugmented Tenses of the Indicative, akin to Subjunctive Group 
forms, 40. b. 

Until that, how rendered, 92. d. 

UOsus Ethicus, what, 10. 1: preferring plural to singular, 10.1.19.b: 
preferring comparative to positive, 23. b: illustrated in the use, 
of the future Indicative, 35, of aorist for present, 38. Obs. c, of 
imperfect for present, 43. a, of potential forms for the Indicative, 
48. Obs. 

Verbals, in -t6¢,-t806, often unnecessarily in the plural, 65.b: syntax — 
of those in -réog, 70. 80. 80. Obs.: in -exdg, syntax of, 69. d. 
Verba declarandi et sentiendi, clauses depending on, see Declara- 

tive Clausses. | 

Verbs, why so called, 1.1: significant terminations of, 47: when 
finite, 1. 3: omission of finite, 65. 1. a: appositional, list of, 62, 
and position of, 65. 3. a: governing the genitive, 72, the dative, 
73, the accusative, 74, the accusative and genitive, 75, the accu- 
sative and dative, 76, two accusatives, 77, the genitive and 
dative, 78: twofold syntax of, denoting the operation of the 
senses, 72. Obs. f, and denoting government, 72. Obs. g: primi- 
tive form of, can be compounded only with proper prepositions, 
85. a: compound, may be recalled by the preposition alone, or by 
the simple verb alone, 51. For the Voices, Moods, and Tenses, 
see under their names. 

Voices, the three, originally one, 31. a. 

Well, adversative, rendered by adda, 54. Obs. a. 

When, how rendered, 92. a. 

Whenever, how rendered, 92. b. 

Whether .. . or, how rendered, 94. Obs. 

Whilst, how rendered, 92. c. 

Wishes, possible expressed by the Optative, 42. c: impossible, by 
the Indicative, or mpedov with the Infinitive, 42. Obs.: conjunc- 
tions introducing, 42. Obs. 

With, rendered by Greek participle, 46. b. 

Words, list of never first, 49.8.88.8: logical order of, in a sentence, 
88. 1: rhetorical order of, in a sentence, 88. 2: order of in predi- 
cation and attribution respectively, 9. 1. 
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a, four-fold meaning of, as prefix, 70. 1. b. *: euphonic vowel- 
‘substitute of v, 11.*: privative, syntax of adjectives compounded 
with, 69. b. 70.1. b. 

aye, interjectional, Al.c, 

ay cov, translated with, 46. b. 

- adn, force of, as adverb- -ending, 50 d. 

-afo, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. ¢. 

ai, and its combinations al®e, ai yae, allEpic, introducing wishes, 
42. Obs. 45. 2. b. 

-atlve, force of, as verb-ending, 47, 1. b. 

-cecog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

-aléog, force of, as adjective ending, 21. 2. b. 

aA Act distinguished from adda, 64. Obs. a. 

aaa” 7 translated except, 54. Obs, a. 

aAAydeoy origin of, 25. 2. 

aio Tey} explained, 94. b. 

aAdog, with and without the article, difference between, 3.1. b. 7. ¢. 
illogical use of, how avoided in translation, 28.2.6: distinguished 
from &regog, 28. 3. a. 

dlLog te xat, explained, 58. 

auc with participles, 46. a. 

apd, never suffers anastrophe, 51.1: meanings and syntax of, 
83. 9: in composition, 85. 12. 

ay, as particle, distinguished from the conjunction ay, 49.1: sign 
of potentiality, 43. b.45.1. 46.c: makes the relative d¢ indefinite, 
29. 40. 1. b, and is not then a sign of potentiality, 49. 2: syntax 
of all conjunctions and combinations ending in, 86, a, 92. b 

ave, distinguished from ava, 61,1: meanings ; and syntax of, 83. 5: 
iu composition, 85, 8 

avne, implying a man’ 5 profession, 62. Obs. b 

avré, never suffers anastrophe, 51.1: the only preposition found 
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with anarthrous Infinitive, 6. 1. b: meanings of, 83. 2. a: in com- 
position, 85. 8. ° 

ageog, Infinitive active and Infinitive passive depending on, in the 
same sense, 81. c. 

axo, interprets the proper local force of the genitive case, 11. a: 
distinguished from é§ in respect of meaning, and meanings of, 
83. 1: in composition, 85, 1. 

ea, distinguished from aga, 49. 94. b. c. 

cezny, when used adverbially, 50. b. *. 

aoyouevog, translated by a temporal adverb, 46. a. 

are, ace dn, origin of 53. 1: objective, with participles, 46. b. 

avytol éopev, explained, 24. Obs. 

avrog, origin of, 24. Obs.: force of, always the same in the nomi- 
native case, varies in the oblique cases with its position, 24. Obs.: 
used to emphasize other pronouns, 24. Obs.: used as the unem- 
phatic and indirect reflexive, 25.b: used in comparing a thing 
with itself at different times, 28. Obs. b: different meaning of, 
according as the article precedes or follows, 7. e: 6 avrtos, 
syntax of, 70. 2. 

-ao, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. a. 

Baotdevg, used as a proper name, like Pharaoh, 5. 3, a. 

Teg, makes the article demonstrative in Attic, 3.2: emphasizes 
interrogative words, 49: variously translated, 57. 

ye, a particle, 49: written in one word with éya, ov, 30. Obs. a. 

-0a, force of, as adverb-ending, 50. d. 

-d¢, force of, as adverbial suffix, 50. c. 

dé, adversative, 54: substitutes for, 54. Obs.: makes the article 
demonstrative in Attic, 3. 2. 


dei, omission of before Infinitive expressing necessity, 45. 2. e. 

Getva, indefinite, 28. b. 

dé, phrases formed with parts of, explained, 72. *. 

67, alone and with zore suffixed, emphasizes indefinite relatives, 
80. Obs. c, and interrogative words, 49. 

Onlog, may be translated adverbially in certain phrases, 22. b. 

-Onv, force of, as adverb-ending, 50. d. 

éca, distinguished from déa, 51. 1: meanings and syntax of, 83.6: 
phrases formed by, with elyac, févae and the like, 83. 6. a: in 
composition, 85. 9. 

Ocadixav yoovoy, translated by a temporal adverb, 46, a. 

-d0v, force of, as adverb. ending, 50. d. 

*Eya, origin of, 24.*.¢: -o termination of verbs, a disguised 
form of, 31. d. 

ef, used in the sense of ove after verba sentiendi, 48.2: introduces 
indirect questions, 94. Obs.: introduces even the Infinitive in 
oratio obliqua, 97: together with its combinations, ef yag, el#e, 
introduces wishes, 42. Obs. 45. 2. b. 
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-2f, force of, as adverb-ending, 50. d. 

-era, force of, as noun-ending, 20. b. 

- 210g, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 8. b. 

elxé, interjectional, 41, ¢, 

els, interprets the proper local force of the accusative case, 
11. a: resolves the dativus commodi aut incommodi, 70. 1. ¢: 
meanings of, 83. 4: in composition, 85. 7. 

elg"Ardov, and the like, explained, 68, 

-eeg, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

eize ... eve, in indirect double questions, 94, Obs. 

elyoy, as auxiliary of the pluperfect, 39. 

gx or é& interprets the proper local force of the genitive case, 
11. a: distinguished from axe in respect of meaning, and mean- 
ings of, 83. 1: in composition, 865. 3. 

Elattoy, adverb, translated by adjective, 63. 2. a. 

élevPegoy nucg, explained, 21. a. 

éy, interprets the proper local force of the dative case, 11. a: mean- 
ings of, 83. 8. a: in composition, 85. 5. 

éy toig xg@tot, explained, 3. 2. b. 

fue for Eveots, 51. 1. 

fy.oe for Eatery of, 65. a. 

gédy, accusative absolute, 64. 9. c. 

-20¢, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

éat, meanings and syntax of, 83, 10: in composition, 85. 14. 

xt for Exeore, 51. 1, 

fore for é¢ i. e. ale ore, 53. 1. 

Eorey of, declined, 67. 8. b. 

£zegog, distinguished from a&Adog, 28. 2. a. 

evGus, with participles, 46. a. 

-evg, force of, as noun-ending, 20, a. 

-eveo, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. a. 

ép’ ate, syntax of, 98. *. 

ym, present Indicative of, as auxiliary of the perfect tense, 36: 
imperfect Indicative of, as auxiliary of the pluperfect tense, 39: 
present participle of, as auxiliary, 34. a, translated with, 46. 
b: intransitive meaning of, with adverbs, 74. Obs.: syntax of 
such phrases, 82, d. . 

-&e, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. a. 

-£@, force of, as verb-ending, 47, 2. b. 

ns comparative, 69.1.2. b: disjunctive, 66: in double questions, 94.c. 

7], and 9 py, emphatic, 49: interrogative, 94. b. 

n 8° Og, explained, 3. 2. a, ; 

7, augmentative of the superlative, 23. Obs. a. 

-ndov, force of, as adverb-ending, 50. d. 

-nlog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

quets, origin of, 24. *. b. 
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piv... nd, copulative, 56, 2. 
cot Epic, distinguished from 7ror Attic, 56. a. *. 

bilo, devoting natural necessity, 84.a: auxiliary of the fnture, 35. 

-@ev , -Bt, adverbial suftixes, 11. *. 50. c: interchanged with one 
another, 13. 1. a. 

-f, emphatic ending of demonstratives, 30. Obs. d: force of, as ad- 
verb-ending, 50. d. 

-fa, force of, as noun-ending, 20. b. 

-tae@, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 2. a. 

é8s, interjectional, 41. c. 

-(%m, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. c. 

&@c, interjectional, 41. c. 

-4n0¢, adjectives in, derived from verbs, 21. 2. a: and from nouns, 
21. 2. b: syntax of the former, 69. d. 

-.pog, force of, as adjective ending, 21.3. a. 

iva, found with the future Indicative, 90. a. 

-tv0g, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

-toy, force of, as noun-ending, 20. c. 

-tog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

-toxog, force of, as noun-ending, 20. c. 

fcos, syntax of, 70. 1. a. 70. 2. 

nae, copulative, 53: adverbial, 58,2: adversative in w. 7. 54. *: 
translated as, 70. 2. 

nal O¢ == ef is, 8. 2. a. 

xara, meanings and syntax of, 83.7: distributive force of, 28, 1: 
adverbial phrases formed by, 83.7. b: in composition, 85. 10: 
compounds of, meaning accuse or condemn, syntax of, 75. Obs. d. 

xe, Epic potential sign, 43. b. 

xedevoo, twofold construction of, 76. Obs. a. 

nxotvog, twofold syntax of, 70. 1. a. 

LaBoiv, translated with, 46. b. 

lavave, translated adverbially , 46. d. 

Aitotng, what, 38. Obs. b: in negation, 48.2: in elweg tig xal 
aiiog, 53. 2: in the use of wore with the Infinitive, 86. c. 

Ma, particle of adjuration, syntax of, 88. b. 

-pa, force of, as noun-ending, 20. a. 

-poe, the original termination of the Greek verb, 81. a: yields to 
-@, 

padioy, omission of, 23. a. 

weioy, adverb, translated by adjective, 63. 3. a. 

pelwmots, what, 88. Obs. b. 

edd, auxiliary of the present and imperfect in a certain sense, 
34. b: auxiliary of the paulo-post future, 35. 1. b. 

wévqouat, manifold syntax of, 75. Obs. e. 

pév, making the article demonstrative in Attic, 3. 2: correspondent 
of &8, 54. 
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wévtot, adverb and conjunction, 54, Obs. e. 
poeta, meanings and syntax of, 88. 11: in composition, 85. 15. 
péva, for pétecte, 51. 1. 
pexagy, with participles, 46. a. 
27, negatives mere conceptions, 48: with theIndi:ative, the Infini- 
tive, and Participles, d>es the work of the Latin Subjunctive, 48, 
1: when untranslatable into English, 48. 4. b: in single questions, 
expects a negative answer, 48. 94. b: in double questions, 
how used, 94. c: after verbs of fearing and ‘doubting, a con- 
junction, 59. 2: #7 yévocto in the w. T., 40. 2. b. 
-yn, force of, as noun- ending, 20. s. 
under = a cipher, a nobody, 28. a. 
un, emphasizing interrogative words, 49. 
(27) Ov == quin, 48. 4. ¢. 
-t, verbs in, transitive, 31.¢, and primitive, 31. d: supplanted by 
termination -q@, 31. 5. ¢. 
pia, Hebraistic use of in w. r., 21.1. b. *. 
-#06, force of, as noun-ending, 20. a. 
or, in single and double questions, 94. b. e. 
N, for the sake of euphony, passes into a, 11. *. 
vat, 97, particles of adjuration, syntax of, 82. b. 
-90§, force of, as adjective- -ending, 21. 2. a. 
por, distinguished from vv, 49. 
‘O a 0, eae of, with og, 3. 3. 2. a: of appl Wldtwva, mean- 
s of, 6. d 
8° bx neivog éya, explained, 30. c. 
in omission of, 8. Obs. b. 
-oca, force of, as noun-endiug, 20. b. 
ofxos, an old dative, see Summary, p. 234. 
alog, sometimes takes the article, 7. d. 67. 3, b: with the Infinitive, 
30. Obs. e. 91. b: in the neuter, an augmentative of the superla- 
tive degree, 23. Obs. a. 
-o10¢, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. bd, 
old¢ ce, origin of, 58.1: with the Infinitive, 30. Obs. e: copula 
omitted with, 9. 1. ¢. 
ole®’ 6 Seacor, and the like, explained, 44. e. 
6pod, twofold syntax of adjectives compounded with, 70, 1. a. 
Onog, distingnished from opa@e, 54. Obs. d 
O7z@¢, as augmentative of the superlative degree, 23. Obs. a: with 
fature Indicative in imperative sense, 35: after verbs of fearing, 
59. 2: aa final conjunction, 86. b. 90. a. 


og, kinship of, with 0 2] tO, 3. 

600g, with the Infinitive, 91. b: in the neuter, augmentative of the 
superlative degree, 23. Obs. a. 

Gore, origin of, 29. 

ote, origin of, 53. 1. 
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ott, a8 augmentative of the superlative degree, 28. Obs.a: omission 
of, before declarative clauses, 89. b: may introduce a direct 
quotation, 95.a: mayintroduce theIntinitive in oratio obliqua, 97. 

ov, negatives facts, 48: presence of in conditional and imperative 
clauses accounted for, 48, 2: after comparatives, untranslatable 
into English, 48. 4. e: in single questions, expects an affirmative 
answer, 48. 94. b: in double questions how used, 94. c. 

ov of 8, when merely personal, when reflexive, 25. 1. a: certain 
forms of, both singular and plural, 25.1.6: certain forms of, 
common to all persons, 25. 1. c. 

ov8s, distinguished from ovte, 56. c. 

ovdels dotig ov, explained and declined, 67. 2. 

ovxovy, distinguished from ovxody, 58. Obs. 

ov 7, used only with future Indicative, and with aorist of the 
Subjunctive Group, marking with both a strong prohibition, 41. 
a. 48. 4, d. ; 

ov uy ald, explained, 54, Obs. a. 

ovy, emphasizing indefinite relatives, 30, Obs. c, and interrogative 
words, 49. 

ove, distinguished from ovdé, 66. c. 

ovtog, as marking contempt, 80. a. *. 

ovy ote, when translated not only not, 55. 1, when == nedum 55. 2. 

Spelov, omission of, in the Odyssey, before the Infinitive express- 
ing a wish, 46, 2. b. 

Opec, found with future Indicative, 90. a. 

-o@, force of, as verb-ending, 47, 1. b. . 

IIaig, omission of, 8, Obs, b. 

aaec, in its threefold construction, interprets the local force proper 
to each of the oblique cases, 11. a: after comparatives, with the 
accusative, 69.1: meanings and syntax of, 83.12: in composition, 

5, 16. 

nooo for wagecte, 51. 1. 

mage wixeor, and the like, twofold meaning of, 83, 12. ¢. 

nog, With and without the article, 7. f. 

néumtog avtog, explained, 24. Obs. 

weg, emphasizes detinite relatives, 30. Obs. b, 49. 

weg’, meanings and syntax of, 83. 9: in composition, 85. 13. 

megt, for wegfeote, 51,1. 

wiéov, adverb, translated by adjective, 63, 2. a. 

zoo, usually a separate specification, 63. 

zoté, distinguished from zore, emphasizing interrogative words, 


ov, an old genitive, 13. 1. a. 

moty, syntax of, 92. d. e. 

7@0, meanings of, 83. 2. b: in composition, 85. 4, 

_%Q0¢, with the accusative, resolves the dativus commodi aut in- 
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commodi, 70. 1.f: meanings and syntax of, 83.18: in composition 

5. 11. 

-90¢, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

-o&, adverbial suffix, 50. e. 

-oeto, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 2. a. 

- ora, -atg, force of, as noun-endings, 20. a. 

-oxo, force of, as verb-ending, 47, 2. b. 

ovy, adjectives compounded with, twofold syntax of, 70.1. a: 
meanings of, 83. 5, b: in composition, 865. 6. 

ovvelovte (elxeiv), 15. Obs. c. 

-oven, force of, as noun-ending, 20. b. 

tra tov Staxovey for of dtaxovor, 6. e. 

te, emphasizing olog, 30. Obs. e, and interrogative words, 49: as 
copulative, 53: as Homeric suffix, 53. 1. 

relevtoy, translated by a temporal adverb, 46. a. 

-téog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 9. a: syntax of verbals in, 
70. 80. 80. Obs. 

rézvn, omission of, in the derivation of nouns, 21, b. 

-tNo, -tTHeLoy, force of, as noun-endings, 20. a. 

z7otog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. a. 

-tng, force of, as third declension noun-ending, 20. b. 

-tn¢, force of, as first declension noun-ending, 20. a. 

tg, indefinite, 28. a: translated a or an, 28, 1. 

zig, interrogative, distinguished from teg indefinite, 27. ¢: declines 
concord, when used substantively in the neuter, 62. Obs. h. 


26d éxsivo, explained, 30. c. 

TO, original form of 6 7} 20, 3: adverbs derived from, 49, 4. 

-t0¢, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2, a. 

70 xadoy and ta xada, difference between, 6. b. 

coltoy jurtadavtoy, explained, 21. 1. b, 

-rg0v, force of, as noun-ending, 20. a. 

tvyzavea, translated adverbially, 46. d. 

-rmo, force of, as noun-ending, 20. a. 

-vtog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

owes, origin of, 24. *. b. 

-vvo, force of, as verb ending, 47. 1. b. 

még, meanings and syntax of, 83. 8: in composition, 85. 11. 

UNO, meanings and syntax of, 88. 14: in composition, 85. 18. 

wo, for vette, 51. 1. 

@éoé, interjectional, 41. c. 

péoqwy, translated with, 46.b: pégmy and megduevog, idiomatic 
use of, 46. b. 

gave, idiomatic uses of, to mark priority of time, 46. d. 92. e. 

-gt, a sort of case-ending, 11. *, 

107], omission of, before Infinitive expressing obligation, 45. 2. e. 

yaoc, omission of, 8. Obs. b. 


$ 
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@, position of, 87. 

-@, origin of, as verb-ending, 31. d. 

-odnS, -ods, force of, as adjective-endings, 21. 2. b. 

-oY, nouns in, a sort of collectives, 20. d. 

w¢, distinguished from wg, 59.1: variety of conjunctional power 
possessed by, 59.1. ¢: with finite verbs, may introduce a wish, 
42. Obs,: with the Infinitive, may introduce a purpose, 90. ¢: 
omisson of, 62. a: with participles, subjective reference of, 46. b. 
64.3, d: genitive absolute with, equivalent to ove with the Indi- 
cative, 64: omission of, before declarative clauses, 89. b, and 
before nouns in apposition, 62. Obs. a: as augmentative of the 
positive degree, 59. 1. a, and of the superlative degree, 28. Obs. 
a: use of, after loog aud 6 avtOs, 70. 3: use of, to represent an 
omitted preposition, 59. 1. b. 

cote, origin of, 68.1: syntax of, 86.¢. 

aero, with the Infinitive, expresses impossible wishes, 42. Obs. 


a6 


ne 


eo, 
ig’: 


